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American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


Free—New Home Book. Ideas for bathrooms, kitchens and basements. 
Illustrated in full color. Brings you money-saving facts you need on both 
heating and plumbing. Pictures a wide choice of kitchen sinks, bathroom 
fixtures, and heating equipment of all types available through heating and 
plumbing retailers who sell, service and install. Explains easy time payment 


plan for remodeling. Just use the coupon. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation | am interested in 


A ROYAL HOSTESS SINK and cabinet by American-Standard played a starring Dept. F32, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Building 


role in remodeling the kitchen of Mrs. Christina Neuberger, Hewlett, New Blecse anni ae vcur fas HOME aoe Modernizing 
| Heating 
Radiat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Street Wenn Ait 
I 
! 
| 
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York. The Royal Hostess with its gleaming acid-resisting enamel finish over i 


rigid cast iron, and its smart new fitting, is a dream of beauty and convenience. 


The roomy smooth-front cabinet makes the perfect companion for it. Why a il Saree 
ity ate u ing 


In Canada: Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Ltd., Bathroc 
1201 Dupont Street, Toronto | Kitcher 


not remodel your kitchen like this? 


oar ; y 
Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * ACME CABINETS « CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA !RO 


We think y, 
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WHOSE WORD WILL YOU TAKE? 
Sure, any tractor tire can claim that it bites 
deeper, cleans better and pulls heavier loads. 
But what you want is proof. So just remember: 


Year after year, national surveys show that 
more farmers prefer Goodyear Super- 
Sure-Grips than any other make—by a 
tremendous margin! Why? Because farm 
experience proves they deliver “‘the 


greatest pull on earth”! 


There’s a down-to-earth, grass-roots verdict you 
can’t ignore. Why take less than best — when 


Goodyears cost no more? 


3 REASONS WHY GOODYEAR’S YOUR BUY! 


STRAIGHT LUGS!—Goodyear lugs are ruler-straight 
and come closer together at the shoulders—providing 
the time-proved, wedge-like bite that holds the soil in place 
and gives this tire more traction—gives your tractor more pull- 


ing power! 


O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R pioneered by Goodyear. 
Most widely imitated of all tractor tread designs 


because farm experience proves it the most efficient — when 
combined with straight lugs. 
wf NO WEAR SPOTS! — Goodyear straight lugs work 
“sv against the soil evenly, pull evenly, wear more evenly 
—to lengthen tire life and make your tire dollars go farther. 


FIRST in Traction! FIRST in Long Wear! 
FIRST in Popularity! 





Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Buper-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohlo 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD™— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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Right Now! 


Handsomer 
Hair! 


3 Ways 





Lucky Tiger grooms your hair 
perfectly. But it does a lot more 
besides. Lucky Tiger kills on 


contact the dandruff germ, pity- 
rosporum ovale, removes loose 
dandrulf and gives your scalp a 
clean, wide-awake tingle. Treat 
your hair to all this, plus natural, 
greaseless grooming. Ask your 


barber, he knows. 





—S 
23-purRPOSsE 
Hair Tonic 


Sold at all toilet goods counters 
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There’s a big difference between a 


peke....... pecan 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE-MARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline makes a worthwhile difference ... because 





...in traffic, on hills, or on the open road! 





Because “‘Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 

the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 

jt doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 
_ your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic)...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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| utomatically Turnson 
_farm market reports!" 


as more sensitive ) 
fap-qulay St9tiOns. 
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— 70 get 1 









Model 535 


THE WORLD'S MOST USEFUL RADIO 





This radio was made with farmers in mind! Automatically turns on 
turns on barn or chicken house 





farm market and weather reports . . . 
lights. At +" it turns itself off after you go to sleep. Even tells time 
in the dark. Next morning it wakes you to music. And it’s got the 

extra power Pane need. In fact it’s the world’s most powerful clock- | 
radio, 10 times more sensitive than ordinary clock-radios—pulls in distant 


stations sharp and clear. The General Electric Clock-Radio is so 


useful, so reliable, it outsells all other makes combined! Rich cor- 
dovan plastic cabinet. See it at your dealer's today. $44.95* 
General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York | 
NEW DELUXE 


G-E DIAL BEAM RADIO 


Only G-E has it! A traveling beam of 
light spotlights each station as you 
dial, for fast, easy tuning even in the 
dark! Outperforms many consoles 
costing as much as $250! Congo 
brown or alabaster ivory. $34.95* 





* Subject to change without notice, slightly higher 


West and South. 





Model 422 


Gu CaN ful your confuaence mn 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





A Whale of an Issue! 


HIS is indeed “a whale of an is- 

sue” —200 pages, our, largest ever 
—and it will go to a whole lot of 
families. The 1,200,000 copies we 
are printing will weigh 1% million 
pounds—or 750 tons. 

Now let’s see what’s in this whale. 
Ordinarily, our index meets this need 
pretty thoroughly. This month, how- 
ever, there seems real need to classify 
our many helpful articles, grouping 
kindred subjects together. In_ this 
way you will not miss anything in 
the class of subjects in which you are 
most interested. So here goes— 

“In 52 Try Something New” we 
urge all readers on page 196—some 
new crop... two new vegetables... 
and at least two flowering or berry- 
bearing shrubs. “At least one azalea 
and one camellia” should be a “must” 
for every home where cotton grows. 
For more advice about azaleas and 
landscaping, see 90B and 94B. 

Next, this year we again urge 
every family to plan for all the 1) 
watermelons and 2) cantaloupes the 
young folks will need for their sum- 
mer pleasure all the 3) peanuts 
and 4) popcorn they will need for 
winter pleasure. (They'll let the old- 
er folks have their share, too!) 

To 1) help farmers make more 
money and then 2) help them convert 
money into better living, happier 
families, and better citizenship—this 
has long been a constant purpose of 
The Progressive Farmer. Now all 
North Carolina agricultural agencies 
are concentrating on county and 
community “dual-purpose” programs 
to this end; see pages 16, 17. (50 
questions for a “Blue Ribbon Farm 
Family” on 158 last month should be 
reviewed in this connection.) 

To help you make bigger and bet- 


and 


ter yields in 1952 we feature this 
month best crop varieties to plant, 
pages 172 and 194... South Caro. 
lina’s “10 Ways To Make a Big Cot- 
ton Crop,” 15... how to fertilize 
tobacco, 24 .. . to fight bluemold, 
177 . . . how to make 100 bushels 
corn per acre, 60... some fine news 
about irrigation, feeding, and “the 
poor man’s alfalfa,” 166... how to 
lick drouth in your pastures, 19 . , , 
bigger beef cattle profits, 36, 195... 
how to make money with sheep, 22 

. and hoe-hands by the gallon, 99, 

To make money on the farm, how- 
ever, we must not only get bigger 
yields, but plan and spend wisely 
and cut production costs. . . . We 
spend vast amount for fertilizer; let's 
learn more about a hotly debated fer- 
tilizer problem, 74. . . . “What's 
Ahead and What To Do,” 8, 


is al- 
ways helpful. . . . Let’s save money 
on barn building, 58 . . . see what's 
the outlook for tobacco, 20... how 
to thin for pulpwood, 90A . . . how 
to handle dairy cows wisely, 26, 94 


. study tractor problems, 73, 78... 
and have our estates safeguarded by 
making a will correctly, 50. 

For happier living on the farm, 
Miss Hill’s Home Department and 
Romaine Smith’s Progressive Young- 
folks have plenty to help you ... 
“How To Save the American Way of 
Life” is something all voters and 
good citizens should consider every 
year and especially this year. 
Two highly enjoyable country life 
short stories, “Today’s Pretty Pack- 
age” and “No Wife for Tom,” will not 
only please you, but may start you 
thinking on some helpful lines. . . . 
You'll want to consider grading par- 
ents, 135... and invite more birds 
to your farm as urged on page 162. 


We Salute All Future Farmers! 


Southern 
Farmers! 


ATS off to all our 
1-H’ers and Future 

One year ago this month—in March 
1951—we carried on our cover a pic- 
ture of Texas 4-H’er Lloyd Robinson 
and his “Big Spring Special” grand 
champion steer of the 1950 Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition. 

Well, this time it’s a victorious 
FFA boy we delight to honor on our 
cover — Harold DeWayne Hodgson, 
20-year-old Oklahoma farmer and 
Hereford breeder, who won the 
much coveted title “Star Farmer of 
America,” at the National FFA Con- 
vention in Kansas City last fall, with 
his charming young wife he married 
when 18. Young Hodgson owns a 
320-acre farm valued at $14,000; 
livestock valued at $9,538; farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and _ buildings, 
$7,265... and operates an addition- 
al 255 acres of rented land. 

Starting with 1 heifer his father 
gave him when he was five, De- 
Wayne had 9 cows by the time he 
entered high school. He now has 25 
—18 of them registered Herefords. 

Associate Editor Charlie Scruggs, 
who went out to get this cover photo 
of DeWayne and his wife, “You 
like them the minute you meet them,” 


Says: 


and adds: “When I finished taking 
the photo, they kicked their horses 
into a run and raced all the way back 
to the house—Lillian winning! Both 
are good riders and they compete in 
many rodeos—DeWayne roping and 
Lillian in the barrel races.” (And, 
oh, yes—there’s a little Hodgson 
named “Rocky.”) 


P.S. If you have a son who ought 


to be in FFA or 4-H, why not enroll 
him at the proper time? 
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"POTATOES ON A 
PRODUCTION LINE 
BASIS REQUIRE 
SPARK PLUGS WE 
(AN DEPEND UPON” 


sys Mr. Ernest Munter, Agricultural Engineer on the 
William Gehring Farm, Rensselaer, Indiana 


The William Gehring farm is one of the nation’s 
largest growers and packers of potatoes. In 
addition to the main crop, the farm raises 
mons, field corn, peppermint, spearmint and 
wheat. The Gehring operation is a modern, 
workman-like combination of the latest farm- 
ng methods and mechanized efficiency—they 
operate 60 tractors, 54 pieces of automotive 
ulpment and 40 stationary engines of vari- 
ous descriptions. Mr. Munter says: 


“A perfect example of our pressing rieed for 
dependable engine performance is in the opera- 
ton of our specially-designed potato diggers. 
case of a breakdown, you just can’t replace 
ch a machine, and an engine failure at the 
kak of harvest could cost us money. That’s 
why we choose top-quality, dependable parts 
Champion Spark Plugs. We’ve found in 
past that Champions assure us the best in 
fgine performance and efficiency. And we don’t 
wget the economy angle either. Yes, we use 
“ampions and find them to measure up to our 
ds of dependability and performance.” 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


ND CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS FOR EVERY FARM ENGINE 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


ao Figg 
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The WILLIAM GEHRING FARM works 5,400 acres of rich black loam soil in the northwestern 
part of Indiana. The farm is almost completely self-sustaining, operating its own drainage and irri- 
gation system, running its own garage, machine shop and stock room, and operating a conveyor 
system that washes, dries, grades and packs tons of potatoes daily at the height of the season. 


Mr. Munter examines a few potatoes as they are unloaded from a truck to the conveyor belt 
which takes them through two washings, two dryings and finally the packaging operation. 


One of the self-powered diggers being refueled. Mr. 
Munter designed these machines which dig the pota- 
toes, put them on a conveyor belt, shake the dirt and 
vines loose and dump the potatoes in trucks. 


Mr. William Gehring, right, owner and manager, 
and Mr. Munter look over their potatoes prior to 
their loading on trucks which speed them to large 
city markets across the country. 


Seasonal workers—many families of whom come 
yearly to the Gehring farm—throw vines to the 
ground and keep the diggers free from clogging as 
they move up and down the rows. 


The Sign of Dependable Sewice 
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Miami Beach, famous Florida playground 







fe Liety Stale 
its uaker Sate 
Sor quality | 
QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 






















































pe CAN’T drive very far without 
spotting that sign of quality... 
the Quaker State sign! It’s a con- 
stant reminder that there you'll 
find a dealer who will give your 
engine...old or new... the fin- 
est lubricant you can buy! Jf the 
manufacturer of your car recom- 
mends Heavy Duty Oil with deter- 
gency, ask for Quaker State HD Oil. 








Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp, Oil City, Pa. 
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NEW note of 

caution is in 
commodity markets. 
More and more it be- 
comes evident that 
hog and poultry 
numbers are being 
cut back. The pinch 
on feed supplies will 
be less severe than 
feared a few months 
ago. Oil meal prices, 
which have pressed 
against ceilings all 
winter, should ease 
as grass comes. 

The flood of soft 
corn out of the north- 
ern part of the Corn 
Belt will continue 
until April. After that, most farmers 
can manage on much less corn. If 
they have to, even hogs can survive 
and grow on good pasture with a 
minimum of grain. 

Barring a new critical develop- 
ment in world tensions, deflationary 
forces are now building up to largely 
offset the inflationary forces of the 
defense program. 

Against this background, farmers 
are again asked for all-out produc- 
tion of most crops and _ livestock. 
High production should be your goal, 
but emphasis should be placed on 
holding down production costs. 
Prices for crops produced in 1952 
may not average as high as for those 
grown in 1951. These prices must 
pay for higher cost labor, machinery, 
and fertilizer. 


When planning your farm pro- 
gram, consider all the ways possible 
to hold down costs per bushel and 
per pound of products marketed. 
High yields per acre is one of the 
best ways to insure low costs per 
unit of sales. 


Save those extra-profit pigs. The 
average pig when farrowed repre- 
sents 200 pounds of 
feed. It normally 
takes five to six pigs 
just to pay costs of 
keeping the sow. 
You can double, tri- 
ple, and quadruple 
your profits by sav- 
ing 8 to 10 pigs per 
litter. 

Heavy market 
hogs should be 
pushed to market 
and sold in the next 
30 days. Carry light 
pigs on legume pas- 
ture and head them 
for the July or Au- 
gust market. 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in co- 
operation with our editors.) 


Mr. Average Farmer 





Broilers will make 
money for efficient 
producers. If you 
can hold down feed 
costs and death loss- 
es, and made money 
last year, order all 
the chicks you can 
handle. High feed 
and labor costs will 
force less efficient 
producers out of 
business, but 1952 
will be another year 
of expansion. 

Consider auto- 
matic feeders and 
self - waterers to cut 
down on labor. One 
man can handle 20,- 
000 or more birds at a time if he has 
the right kinds of buildings and 
equipment. 


Farm fryers sold in the next three 
months should make money. Those 
sold after July 1 may not pay costs 
of feed and chicks. 

Turkeys—Another bumper crop 
will be produced this year. The small 
Beltsville Whites will make a big in- 
crease in the South. This is not a 
year for the beginner to go into tur- 
keys. High feed costs and possible 
market surpluses may result in losses 
for all but the most efficient. 


Grass-fat cattle will make money 
this year if you did not pay too high 
for feeders last fall or can buy them 
right this spring. Our records show 
that you can put on a pound of gain 
on pasture for 15 to 18 cents, while 
it costs the feedlot operator 31 to 34 
cents for each pound of gain with 
corn at $1.85 per bushel. 

Major cattle adjustments can be 
expected within two years. If you 
are already producing calves, raise 
your heifers and sell the older she 
stock to keep your cow herd young. 
With the outlook as it is, it will be 
safer to grow into 
the cow and calf 
business than to buy 
into it at present 
price relationships. 

Family-size dairy 
operations look very 
good for the long 
pull. If practical, sell 
milk on the higher- 
priced Grade A fluid 
milk market. Plan 
your pasture and 
y our roughage pro- 
gram so that all or 
most milk will be pro- 
duced from rough- 
age. The cow’s sys- 
tem is designed to 








Eggs will be short 
of demand and high- 
priced again this 
coming fall. The price breaks in 
eggs during December and January 
caused many producers to cut back 
on flock replacement. 


Too many folks just plain quit. 
They don’t see why anyone should 
“fool with chicks” when the old hens 
are a losing proposition. The better 
poultry managers keep right on and 
will buy enough chicks by March 15 
to have their laying houses filled by 
next August. 





Graphic Syndicate from USDA. 


handle grassand hay. 
However, when pas- 
ture, silage, and hay 
run short, you will have to feed home- 
grown grains or a dairy mixture to 
keep production up. 


Another big cotton crop will be 
produced in 1952. Production may 
reach 16 million bales if weather is 
good and insect damage is light. 
Price will depend largely upon size 
of crop and the international situa- 
tion. Support price will be around 
34 cents per pound. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Good Food, Good Light, 
More Fun Every Trip! 


OE, 


CAMP STOVE - LANTERN 


You have plenty of light along 
the trail and in-camp at night 
with the powerful Model 200 
Coleman All-Purpose Lantern. 
Lights instantly. Floodlights 100- 
ft. area. Stormproof, safe. Ideal 
outdoor light around the farm, 
and for emergencies. 

You have hot, tasty food ready 
in a jiffy wherever you go with 
a Coleman Camp Stove along. 
Cooks like a city gas range. Folds 
up and carries like 
a suitcase. Won- 
derful standby 
cooking unit for 
emergencies. 


Used and 
Endorsed 


LEADING 


OUTDOORSMEN 


Everywhere! 





See’Em 
Demonstrated 
Ask your dealer 
to demonstrate 
these 
ing Pals.” ¢ 
the Genuine 
Coleman for 
more fun on 
eve outing—- 
look for the 
name. 

The Coleman Co., Inc. 

Wichita, Kansas 


ee a ee ee es 
The Coleman Co., Inc. 
Dept. 111-P Wichita 1, Kans. 


Please send me free literature about Coleman Lan- 
terns, Camp Stoves and other Coleman Appliances. 








NAME. 
ADDRESS —_——_——— 
CITY STATE____—— 
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Lets get down to the 
SOLID FACTS! . 

































(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 






Chevrolet trucks can save you money all along the line... 

















More truck for less money 


Stack up a Chevrolet truck against any other truck 
with comparable specifications. You'll find the 


ong Look at the facts and you'll see that a Chevrolet 


ight truck brings you real savings, right from the 















































200 Chevrolet truck costs you less to buy. You'll find 
— start and on through the years. that Chevrolet, for all its lower price, brings you 
| 00- ‘ 
leal Chevrolet trucks cost less to buy, less to ruggedness, stamina, and great truck features you 
é E won't find in many trucks costing much more. : 
im, own and operate. Their powerful valve-in-head 
ady engines keep fuel consumption low. Sturdy ; 
vith ; ; Rock-bottom operating costs 
Advance-Design features keep maintenance costs 
ng. . ae : ; Hundreds of thousands of truck users have proved 
olds down. Value is built in to stay in—safeguarding to their own satisfaction that Chevrolet costs least 
your truck investment. of all to own and maintain. Valve-in-head econ- 
All i omy, in the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or 92-h.p. Thrift- 
over America there are more Chevrolet master engines, saves on gas. 4-way engine lubri- 
trucks in use than any other make. Talk over cation keeps oil costs low. 
your truck needs with your Chevrolet dealer... . 
ted =< ; ‘ ; 
we Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Engineered and built for your loads 
— Michigan. Chevrolet trucks are factory-matched to your 
Get payload. You don’t waste money by buying “too 
uine much truck”—you don’t risk work interruption by 
ye buying “too little truck.” Frame, axles, springs, 
ng- body, brakes and power are part of a well-balanced 
the 2 , team that does the job at lowest cost. 
p., Inc. 
sas ne 
Lower, slower depreciation 
n Lan : 2 F Tt Records show that Chevrolet trucks traditionally 
ances. in demand ac bring more money at re-sale or trade-in than 
— | in value : other makes of trucks which cost about the same 
— : in sales new. Chevrolet’s market value stays up because 
— 2 0. the value stays in. Here is further evidence that 








,\Chevrolet is the best truck to buy! 
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The day of shapeless work clothes is | as 
yesterday! Today, men who wear N&W 
style-shaped work clothes look neat, trim 
and well-dressed — because N&W de- 
signers combine comfort and ease of 
movement with smartness in tailoring. 
Women notice fashion in men’s clothing 


more than men themselves. 


Buy N&W 


work clothes — put them on — and then 
let the lady who knows you best tell you 


how much better you 


look. You're 


really dressed for work when you work 


in N&W. 





= 





N & W has manufactured 
quality work clothing for more 
than 60 years —of the finest 
fabrics, with all the construc- 
tion excellence which guaran- 
tees lasting service and fullest 
value for your money. 


Sold by 25,000 retailers 
in country and 
N&W Overalls -N&W 

Overall Coats N& W 

Matched Work Shirts and 
N&W Dungarees 
Chambray Shirts 
Women’s Dunga- 
N&W Children’s 
Sport Shirts and 
N&W Caps and 


city — 


Pants + 
- NEW 
~NE&W 
rettes «+ 
Jeans + 
Slacks + 
Gloves 


N& W INDUSTRIES, 


_ Clothes 


vu 


> 


_ Launder 


‘i Better” 


All N « W 
work clothes 
bear the famous 
American Insti- 
tute of Launder- 

ing Seal 





PLANTS IN: LYNCHBURG, VA., ROCKY MOUNT, VA. JACKSON, MISS., 


MAGEE, MISS. 


COTTON MILL AT MAGNOLIA, ARK. 














This Month’s County Honor Roll 


Virginia 
P28 





Culpeper — For increased demand 
for breeding dairy cows artificially, ne- 
cessitating another inseminator to divide 
time between Culpeper and Fauquier 
counties 2,127 cows inseminated 
in 1951. Farmer committees on 
agronomy, dairy, livestock, pasture, and 
poultry are helping plan and carry out 
farm programs in county. 


Goochland—For 11 high producers 
in 100-bushel corn club making yields 
ranging from 120 up to 176.6 bushels 
per acre... . New Grade A milk market. 

. 291 pigs sold in state’s only feeder 
pig sale, averaging $13.40 per pig. ... 
Going forward with 4-H expansion, fire 
prevention campaign, scrap drive, and 
blackleg prevention. 


Grayson—For Cox’s Chapel Com- 
munity Club that placed No. 1 in 1951 
Grayson - Carroll Community Improve- 
ment Contest and No. 8 in 15-county 
Bristol Area contest. Increased 
Ladino acreage 400 per cent; pas- 
ture fertilization, 100 per cent; purebred 
sires, from 1 to 17; 23 families canned 
9,991 quarts food and spent an average 
of $1,139.56 for new machinery and 
equipment, buildings, repairs, and home 
furnishings. 


Hanover—For county pasture club 
tour of three best pastures in each 
magisterial district. . .. ! Minimum re- 
quirement: “It should support at least 
one head of cattle per acre for 200 - 
or more.” . For Warren Bruce who 
grazed 40 cattle and about 40 hogs on 
20 acres during about all the growing 
season. 


Orange—For communities cooperat- 
ing with the Bang’s vaccination program 
led by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. . . . Efforts to get all calves vac- 
cinated when four to eight months of 
age. 162 farmers vaccinated 796 
calves in the first six months after pro- 
gram was started, taking advantage of 
free vaccine and small veterinary fees 
furnished by the State Department of 
Agriculture. 


Princess Anne—For fine record of 
64 members of 100-bushel corn club in 
1951—averaging 112.2 bushels per acre 
and a 25-bushel-per-acre increase since 
club was started four years ago... . 
Records showing cost (not including 
labor or use of land) per bushel was 28.3 
cents for 49 farmers who made over 100 
bushels per acre, and only 20.6 cents for 
15 other members. 


North Carolina 


Anson—For livestock men who have 
dehorned their cattle this winter to pre- 
vent loss horns cause in milk and beef 
production and injuries to other animals. 
. .. Building more silos for winter feed- 
ing to meet pasture and hay shortage in 
dry weather. 


Ashe—For $287,119 from sales of 
lambs in six pools . . . wool also sold in 
county pool. . . . Feeder calves sold at 
cooperative sales during 1951. 


Catawba—For plans of 4-H club 
members to get 3,000 rural mail. boxes 
painted and placed on improved stands 
with name late for each box. 


Columbus — For 304 strawberry 
growers applying for 30,400 plants of 
the new heavy-producing Albritton 
berry, recently released by the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 


Currituck—For new crop of cauli- 
flower started as a cash crop in sandy 
loam soil of lower Currituck Peninsula— 
Roy J. Somlock leading the way. 


Guilford — For 18 purebred Here- 
ford breeders who organized a county 


association. For the 110 club 
members who are carrying baby beef 
projects this year. 


Mecklenburg—For county commis. 
sioners who have supplied two crawler. 
type terracing machines and a bulldozer, 
renting machines at $7 an hour to main- 
tain farms against erosion. 


Onslow—F or 400 people who turned 
out for five post-peeling and treating 
demonstrations. ... ! Many plans to grow 
good livestock and utilize pine poles as 
fence posts. 


Tyrrell—For 553 people who attend- 
ed 19 pasture meetings fast year in this 
Tidewater county where pastures can 
bring in a good profit on heretofore sub- 
marginal land. 


Wake—For 550 Four-H boys con- 
ducting projects in dairy or beef cattle 
who attended 26 demonstrations on im- 
proved pastures. 


South Carolina 


Chester—For a record increase to 
over 600 Grade C milk producers and 
60 Grade A dairies—making Chester a 
still greater dairying county than ever 
before. 


Darlington—For winning the 1951 
state 4-H sweet potato contest .., 
high-record boys having wonderful time 
on trip to New York with a carload of 
their yams to study marketing processes. 


Dillon—For a big “Farmers’ Family 
Night” sponsored by Dillon Tractor 
Company. . . . Sears 4-H swine project 
with registered dairy calf prize. 


Edgefield—For its repeat perform. 
ance in the state cotton contest—taki 
first and second state prizes as it di 
last year: J. Maurice Smith winning first 
prize and sweepstakes for highest yield 
ever made in contest, 8,380 pounds lint 
on 5 acres; and L. E. Smith second state 
prize, 7,815 pounds. 


Fairfield—For a new twist in live- 
stock meetings—the Fairfield Livestock 
Association holding a “Ladies’ Night” 
with 100 farmers and wives attending. 
.. . Awarding two “Balanced Farming” 
plaques to outstanding farm families at 
that meeting. 


Florence—For going heavy on cattle- 
feeding demonstration . . . 73 steers 
getting ready for March fat stock shou- 
sale... . For pasture program “gaining 
ground despite unusual weather condi- 
tions against it.” 


Horry—For information and encour- 
aging tests with disease-resistant tobacco 
varieties. . Oxford 26 and Golden 
Wilt against wilt. Plans also for 
growing blackshank-resistant varieties in 
1952. . . . Tobacco farmers putting in 
many pastures to add livestock to crops. 


Laurens—For big January deliveries 
of TVA ammonium nitrate; 155 tons. 
... An unusually fine attendance (225) 
on 4-H Achievement Day. 


Marion—For big yields in state com 
contest. . . . Average, 83.8 bushels per 
acre; three over 100; top yield, 1152 
bushels. For seeding over 1,000 
acres Ladino and tall fescue last fall. 


Marlboro — For real advances if 
grassland-livestock farming. . . . Farmers 
still planting permanent winter pastures 

. improving milk market conditions, 
with Scheu now to sell all the milk we 
can produce.” 


Spartanburg — For on - your - toes 
peach program for 1952. . . discussion 
and demonstrations on pruning a0 
other problems to help growers do 4 
better job this year. . . . 135,000 pine 
seedlings set in December as a startet 
in winter tree-planting program. 
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Chart Your Course to More Profits 


with Cows or Pigs or Chickens! 


Read what every real warm-blooded animal knows! 


N A HOT ATMOSPHERE every warm-blooded 
D animal spends much of its energy trying to 
keep cool. Cows eat less, milk yield drops— it 
can drop to almost nothing above 105°. 
Chickens eat less, egg production drops —a bad 
heat wave can even kill your birds. Hogs also 
gin less weight, and their gain per pound of 
feed falls rapidly above 75°. 

So temperature means movey. And since alu- 
minum roofing and siding can keep farm build- 


for 1001 Farm Uses! 
REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 
FLAT-SHEET FLASHING 
Ten 18’x 48 sheets of .019’ aluminum 
inhandy carton. For flashing, wagon 
flooring, vermin barrier, door kicks, etc. 





— ~~ 

forhomes and all Farm Buildings! - 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM _~ .- 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


High insulation efficiency without bulk. 
Perfect vapor barrier, too. Quickly put up. 








ros ae 
<= FARM 












INSTITUTE 


Pole-frame construction, low-cost, la- 
saving. Prices include complete 

Working drawings, instructions, list of 

Materials. 

Also, FREE “ADAPTOR,” showing 

ne lo use aluminum with any stand- 
building plan. Check coupon. 


ings up to 15° cooler in summer, that means 
more profit. It means fuel savings in winter, 
too, if you heat your buildings. And important 
maintenance savings all year ‘round, year after 
year, because aluminum never rusts and needs 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON MILK YIELD 
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¢ REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE OFFERS PLANS FOR LOW-COST FARM BUILDINGS... 








no protective painting. 


Farm buildings are farm tools... make them 
work, make them pay. Build them with the 
roofing and siding that cuts costs and boosts 


profits with Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum! 


ON high-quality Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum roofing and siding... precision- 
formed for labor-saving application. Your 
choice of smooth and stipple-embossed finish. 
Also matching gutters, Ogee and Half-Round. 
Military needs for aluminum limit today’s 
civilian supply, but Reynolds is rapidly ex- 
panding capacity. Keep asking your dealer... 
patience will pay off in profits. Mail the cou- 
pon or write for literature. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Prod- 
ucts Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





its 
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NAME 


Please send me FREE () ‘‘Aluminum Adaptor Plan” 
OD More information on buildings numbered (1), (2), (3), (4). 








CORRUGATED 
5-V CRIMP 
WEATHERBOARD 








REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
Box 2012, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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ADDRESS 





MY DEALER’S NAME 
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There’s a lot of talk about what’s the best tractor 


tire and what makes it better. But when you 
get right down to what a farmer wants, you 
always wind up with more pulling power and 
more years of service. Now, with the same type of 
inflation, the only thing that makes one tractor 
tire pull better than another is the design of the 
tread. It certainly makes sense that General’s 
modern, angled tread ... with more sharp edges 
and gripping points. .. takes a sharper bite than 
an old fashioned, ordinary tractor tire tread. 

Because it slips less, a General gets more 
work done in less time, wears longer and saves 
fuel. And when the hard working General 
Angle-Action tread is finally worn smooth .. . 
your General Tire Dealer can usually put the 
same tread .. . full size, full width, full thickness 
. . . fight back on the tire, at about half the 
cost of a new tire. So see your General Tire 
Dealer before you buy a new tractor tire. You 
have nothing to lose and a lot to gain. 


GENERAL TRACTOR TIRES 


THE ONLY TIRE MADE WITH 


Made in the South for 
Southern Farmers 










THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + AKRON, OHIO 









in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler and Donald Lerch 





Farmers Asked To Produce Still More 


ANTED: 6% million new acres in crops this year. That is the 

plea of the Agriculture Department in seeking total farm pro. 
duction this year at the record level of 6 per cent above last year, 
It is asking the state and county PMA committees to carry that plea 
directly to farmers throughout the nation. 





Topping the list of wanted crops are corn and other feed grains 
at 150 million acres, and cotton at 28 million acres. The Department 
won't get much of a line on how successful its full production drive 
will be until farmers’ intentions to plant are surveyed in March. Pre- 
liminary reports, however, are not encouraging that the cotton goal 
will be reached. 

The Department has appealed to the defense production agencies 
for allocation of steel and other critical materials to boost production 
of farm machinery and fertilizer. The response is encouraging, 
More steel has been allocated to expand machinery manufacture 
and to increase fertilizer plant capacity. Plans have been approved 
to increase fertilizer production by about 50 per cent by 1955. The 
increase this year will be small, however. Increases planned for 
1955 include 70 per cent more nitrogen, 56 per cent more phos- 
phates, 54 per cent more chlorine, 52 per cent more potash, and 
27 per cent more sulphur. 

Farm labor, however, continues to be the big obstacle to reaching 
the full production goals. It is planned to bring in about 200,000 
Mexican nationals for farm work—40,000 more than last year. But 
this will be more than offset by a continued movement of domestic 
workers to city jobs and into the military services. Last year there 
was a net loss of 400,000 farm workers, and the decrease this year 
may be about as large. 


High Prices May Hit Peak in June 


A confidential memorandum based on surveys by defense and 
stabilization officials predicts that high prices may hit the peak next 
June or July. They also say the military program will be over the 
hump by next January. The forecast has been given top operating 
agency heads and to a few members of Congress. 

This somewhat optimistic, but official, outlook is based on the faet 
that the supply of raw materials has (Continued on page 164) 





Is This the Perfect Hog? 








HERE probably isn’t any such thing as a perfect hog. But 

animal breeders think they have come pretty close to it with two 
new breeds. These they call Beltsville No. 1 and Maryland No. 1. 
Both are the result of 18 years of intensive breeding research on 
crossing the Danish Landrace with domestic breeds. 

Beltsville No. 1 is a black and white spotted hog. Its ancestry 
is 75 per cent Landrace and 25 per cent Poland-China. Maryland 
No. 1 is 62 per cent Landrace and 38 per cent Berkshire. Both have 
a high percentage of lean to fat and trim out to about 50 per cent 
choice cuts—hams, loins, bacon, shoulder picnics, and shoulder butts. 


















Beltsville No. 1 sows and pigs on Greenwood Farms, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. One of the largest herds in the United States is there. 


——— os 
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TWO-OVEN KELVINATOR 
aT A ONE-OVEN PRICE! 


Model ER-3D Illustrated 


t is the 
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on goal 


Get Automatic Cooking 
in this Electric Range! 


Here is the big, beautiful, brand-new electric range 
Kelvinator designed especially for your farm home! 
With it, you can bake and broil at the same time. . . 
cook huge family dinners automatically . . . turn out 
cook-book meals every time on surface units, in the 
ovens, and with the broilers. And, you get all this at 


'gencies 
duction 
iraging. 
ifacture 
proved 
>. The 
ned for 
e phos- 
sh, and 








eaching an amazing new low price. See this new Kelvinator 
200,000 at your Kelvinator Dealer’s now! 
ar. But 
lomestic 
ar there 
his year @ 2 Mammoth-size Ovens! Bake in one, broil 
in the other—all at once! 
@ Lamp and Oven-Timer Accessory ! Timer 
lets you cook delicious meals automatically! 
ae @ 4 High-speed Surface Units! Fast top-of- 
‘ak next the-range cooking! 
wer @ 7 Heats on Surface Units! Precision cook- 
perating i I 
ing for best results! 
the fact @ Super-fast Broilers! Get red-hot in 10 
ze 164) seconds! 
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Waitt" itlbaaasitt 


MORE ECONOMICAL! CLEANS EASIER! 


STYLED BETTER! 


COOKS FASTER! COOKS BETTER! 











All Kelvinator surface units 
are extra fast... each a high- 
speed unit. Broiler gets red- 
hot in 10 seconds . . . oven hits 
350° in less than 5 minutes! 
That’s speed! 


In Kelvinator’s giant oven, 
you can bake 8 loaves of 
bread—or 6 pies, or all 4 
layers of a cake—all at one 
time, without shifting a single 
pan! That’s even heat! 


You get 7 precise, measured 
heats, instead of the usual 5, 
and two separately control- 
led cooking areas on surface 
units suit different-sized 
utensils. ..avoid wasted heat. 


Superior, porcelain enamel 
finishes... ovens with 
rounded corners and wide 
spaces between shelf guides 
give Kelvinator the clean- 
ability of a china dish! 


Rounded edges of the range 
top, inward-sloping front, 
flush-to-the-wall installation 
and gleaming, streamlined 
beauty mean more comfort, 
more satisfaction! 


THERE Js A BETTER ELECTRIC RANGE FOR FARM HOMES... 






r'fectsaseatove 


Kelvinator, Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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THAN ANY 
OTHER MAKE 
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Farmers Buy What They 
THERE ARE MORE FARM TRACTORS OK 


Firestone Tire 





\ 


| segrane established leadership in 
the farm tire field by introducing 
the first pneumatic tractor tire, and 
Firestone has held this leadership ever 
since. Farmers have always preferred 
Firestone tractor tires because of their 
advanced design and better all-around 
performance and pulling power. 


Today, Firestone — and only 


PREFER. . . and 





Firestone — provides tractor tires in 
both open and traction center patented 
tread designs. You can choose either 
tread—the one that performs best in 
the soil conditions on your farm. 


Your Firestone Dealer or Store will be 
glad to give you all the facts about both 
tires and show you why Firestone is 
the first choice of farmers everywhere. 


WHEN YOU ORDER A NEW TRACTOR OR OTHER FARM EQUIPMENT, 
SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES 


Firestone Put the “Parn ou Kubler 
FIRESTONE TIRES ARE FIRST WITH FARMERS TODAY 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


OTTON production records were shattered 

CC when a South Carolina farmer produced 

8,380 pounds lint cotton on 5 acres (1,676 

pounds per acre) in the 1951 South Carolina 5-acre 

cotton contest. So far as we can learn, this is the 

highest officially authenticated cotton yield ever 
to be made. 

The new “Cotton King” is J. Maurice Smith, 

Edgefield County. He was auspiciously crowned 

by South Carolina’s Agricultural 

Extension Service. Director, Dr. 

D. W. Watkins, at a 5-acre cotton 

growers’ roundup at Columbia on 

Jan. 10. For having made this all- 

time high record 5-acre yield, Mr. 

Smith received a $1,500 check 

from Joseph W. Walker, Jr., repre- 

senting the Atlantic Cotton Ship- 

gees pers’ Association, while as 1951 

state winner he also received a 

$750 check by Vice President C. A. Gibson of the 

South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 


Made 3-1/3 Bales per Acre 
Mr. Smith’s record-cracking yield of fine quality 
cotton was 105 pounds more than the previous high 
state record of 8,275 pounds (1,655 pounds per 
acre) set by J. Harvey Neeley, Chester County, in 
the official 1946 state 5-acre cotton contest. Other 
state winners since 1946 in the remarkably aggres- 
sive cotton contest begun in 1926 are shown by 
years and yields per acre follows: 
1947—Peter Wiles, Calhoun, 1,224 pounds 
per acre 
1948—J. O. Cain, Orangeburg, 1,450 pounds 
per acre 
1949—L. D. Holmes, Sr. and Jr., Edgefield, 
1,142 pounds per acre 
1950—E. N. Smith, Edgefield, 1,274 pounds 
per acre. 


1.070 Farmers Entered Contest 

The new “Cotton King” had plenty of competi- 
tion. L. E. Smith, also of Edgefield, produced 
7,815 pounds (1,563 pounds per acre) for second 
place in the 1951 contest and was awarded $275. 
District winners (see photo on page 175), lint yields 
per acre, and awards follow: 

Upper District—]. C. McCauley, Oconee County, 
1,313 pounds, $200; J. W. Breazeale, Oconee, 1,028 
pounds, $125. 

Middle District—-P. B. Day, Edgefield, 1,510 
pounds, $200; Johnnie W. Austin, Orangeburg, 
1,320 pounds, $125. 

Lower District—Rufus L. Martin, Marion, 1,138 
pounds, $200; J. K. Mayfield, Bamberg, 1,107 
pounds, $125. 

In all, 1,070 fields of cotton were entered in the 
1951 contest, 789 completing. First and second 
county prizes of $50 and $25 respectively were 
awarded contest winners in 42 counties’of the state. 
In each of these counties, 10 or more contestants 
completed demonstrations to qualify for the county 
prizes. The county prizes were presented by Presi- 
dent R. M. Hughes of the South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association. 


How Smith Broke Records 
“What are the most important things yeu did to 
make this big yield?” we asked Mr. Smith. 
“Well, I had good soil to start with, but here are 
six other important steps I took,” he replied and 
+ £ave us the following: 
1. Used good seed—Coker 100 wilt-resistant, direct 


from the breeder. 


~ *, 


el 


J. Maurice Smith in his field of fine quality cotton that set a new high yield record. 


Ten Ways To Make a 
BIG COTTON CROP 


South Carolina broke the world’s 
record for cotton yield last year. 
Here’s the story of how new “‘Cot- 
ton King” made 3 13 bales high 
quality cotton per acre... and 
Clemson’s 10 rules for making 
your biggest cotton crop this year. 


2. Got a good thick stand—Planted 2 bushels seed per 
acre in rows 30 inches apart; left three to five stalks per 
hill in hills 8 inches apart. 

8. Used plenty of fertilizer—1,500 pounds 3-9-9 at 
planting plus sidedressing after first chopping of 200 
pounds 50 per cent muriate of potash and 200 pounds 
ammonium nitrate. 


4. The weather was a factor—Had early dry spell, but” 


after June, weather was good. 

5. Poisoned insects—Made two applications of 1-1-1 
(1 gallon molasses; 1 pound arsenic; and 1 gallon water); 
and dusted 4 times with 3 per cent BHC-5 per cent 
DDT-40 per cent sulphur . . . started dusting in June 
and kept it up until August . . . last dusting by plane. 

6. Harvested early to avoid weather damage . . . kept 
cotton clean, free from trash, dampness, etc. . . . got a 
good job of ginning (and that’s important, too) . . . with- 
held cotton from market until price advanced to satis- 
factory level. 

Crusade for Better Cotton 

Cotton is South Carolina’s No. 1 money crop,and 

this new upsurge in yield per acre and renewed 


emphasis on quality are largely the outgrowth of 
new know-how coupled with good prices. Research 
in better cotton production methods has been a 
vital force. A tribute was paid to the seed breed- 
ing of the late Dr. George Wilds and the contribu- 
tion of the amazing Coker 100 WR now used almost 
universally in South Carolina (99 per cent) and 
largely in several other Southern states. 

Dr. Watkins, himself long a crusader for better 
and more profitable cotton, and his extension spe- 
cialists and agents have waged a valiant and success- 
ful fight to help cotton growers of the state. Largely 
as a result of these forces a new high yield for the 
whole state has been set: 393 pounds lint per acre. 
Average yield of the 789 growers completing the 
1951 contest was 682 pounds lint per acre—way 
over a bale per acre. 


Ten Basic Recommendations for 1952 

“Our progress in the last two years especially, 
gives us hope that we may continue to grow cotton 
profitably in South Carolina,” declares Director 
Watkins. The 1952 cotton program is now under 
way. Here are the Clemson College recommenda- 
tions in brief: 

1. Grow only a well bred, wilt-resistant variety 
of proven worth as to high-yielding, early-maturing, 
desirable staple length (1 inch or longer), and other 
quality characteristics. Treat all seed to control 
diseases during germination and early seedling 
growth. Cooperate in a (Continued on page 175) 
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By WILLIAM D. POE 


Associate Editor 


e¢ A LERT farm families eager to make progress 
will benefit from a two-step program. First, 
they should use modern farming methods 
to earn greater income. Second, they should convert 
their increased income into better farm living.” 
That’s what members of the North Carolina Board 
of Farm Organizations and Agencies declared re- 
cently as they gathered to prepare a stirring, dy- 
namic Platform for Progress for the state’s farm peo- 
ple. To form a sound basis for the program, they 
first took inventory of the state’s farm assets and 
liabilities. (See “The Challenge to Agriculture” on 
page 18 last month.) That done, they developed a 
program of great promise and immense practicabil- 
ity for all farm families eager for a more rewarding 
way of life. 
In this article we summarize the major recom- 
mendations this united group of dedicated farm 
Jeaders offers for consideration of Tarheel farm folks. 


I. For Better Crops 


The most priceless asset of any farmer is his land, 
and any program of farm betterment must begin 
with wise land use. Varying topography, drainage, 
and types of soil in the state suggest the following 
recommendations for specific sections: 

—In the Tidewater, shift low, wet lands from crops to 

pasture. 

—In the Piedmont, contour-farm, strip-crop, and put 

idle land into trees or pasture. 

—In the Mountains, bring cultivated crops off hill- 

sides, and put hillsides into pasture. 


A free soil test by the State Department of Agri- 
culture is an important step toward better farming. 
Most tests show a need for a ton or more of lime per 
acre. Once the proper amount of lime has been ap- 
plied, the farmer can benefit fully from fertilizer 
recommendations of the state experiment station. 

With land properly limed and fertilized, the wise 
farmer carefully follows recommended practices to 





In spite of historic educational progress in other 
years, North Carolina is now sadly behind. We need 
to redouble our emphasis on better schools. Thirty- 
seven states make a better record than we do in high 
school enrollment ... 40 states spend more per pupil 
... 46 states have more teachers for pupils enrolled. 








. State College Extension Service 


The Experiment Station 
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. Vocational Agriculture Department 


North Carolina Production and Market- 
ing Administration 
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5. North Carolina Farm Bureau 


6. The State Grange 


What These 12 Friends Advise You 


Fifty years ago a North Carolina farmer fell into such hard luck that his wife and family 
urged him to quit. But he stubbornly refused to heed their advice. 
“T still have two friends to help me, and they will pull me though.” “Who are your two 
friends?” they asked, and he answered, “God Almighty and the cowpea.” 


In those days the cowpea was almost the only soil-improving crop, and there were no 
farm agents, vo-ag teachers, SCS, PMA, and mighty little research. Now our North Caro- 
lina farmers have God Almighty and 12 great agencies to help them as follows: 


These 12 agencies—these 12 friends of yours—urge you to adopt the recommendations 
summarized in this article. Why not see how many of them you can carry out this year? 


en ae nee ees co 


“No,” he declared, 


7. State Department of Agriculture 
8. Soil Conservation Service 
9. Farmers Home Administration 


10. North Carolina Department of Conser- 
vation and Development 


11. Rural Electrification Administration 


12. The Farm Press 











make a good crop. Among the more important steps 
to big crop income are the following: 


Use tested seed of improved varieties. 
Plant on time. 

Space rows and plants properly. 

. Control weeds. 

Fight insects. 

Prevent plant diseases. 

Harvest on time. 

Market wisely. 


CoN D Gris Coto ™ 


In addition to these eight recommended practices, 
every farmer needs to follow a sound system ‘of crop 
rotation and soil conservation. Irrigation is a new 
tool that many farmers are using profitably. Research 
findings of amazing help in increasing crop yields 
are frequently being released and put into use by 
alert farmers. 

North Carolina ranks No. 3 in the nation in aver- 
age annual value of crops produced, but over half 
of its total crop income is from one crop—tobacco. 
Greater diversification of crops and higher per acre 
yields are imperative needs. Tarheel farmers in- 
creased corn yields from 18 bushels per acre in 1930 
to 37 bushels per acre in 1950. Backed by research, 





North Carolina people do not spend enough on diag- 
nostic and preventive medicine, including annual 
physical and dental examinations and the remedial 
plans they suggest. The result is that too much 
must be spent later on acute and chronic illnesses. 


they can make great yield increases in other crops. 


II. More Profit From Livestock 


In the past, too many Tarheel farmers have pat- 
terned their livestock management system after that 
followed in the Midwest. It is only recently that they 
have begun to capitalize fully on the state’s long 
growing season, ample land, and abundant rainfall 
Farmers are urged to grow into livestock, provide 
“feeds and fencing first,” rather than lunge into ani- 
mal production without careful preparation. 

The type of livestock enterprise—dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, sheep or hogs—a farmer should develop de- 
pends largely on his land and labor. For the small 
farm with ample labor, consider dairying. Beef cat- 
tle suit large farms or farms with considerable unused 
acreage. Sheep or hogs can frequently be profitably 
raised along with other livestock. 

Whatever types of livestock are raised, ample feed 
is the first vital need. And of all types of feed, pas 
ture is the most economical. Two acres of Ladino 
clover with fescue or orchardgrass are recommended 
for each animal unit, with supplemental pastures 
such as lespedeza, small grain, and crimson clover. 

For most farmers, the best plan is to start with 
grade females and upbreed by using purebred sires. 
Artificial breeding enables the dairyman to get fine 
blood into his herd at low cost. Dairy Herd Improve 
ment Association tests help him to cull and feed his 
herd on a basis of efficient production. 

Because of North Carolina’s mild climate, we dont 
need costly buildings. Beef cattle require only aa 
open pole-type shed for shelter. Dairymen need not 
spend more than about $300 per cow to house and 
equip a 20-cow Grade A dairy. TB and Bang’s ate 
being reduced through constant testing. Modem 
medications, dusts, and sprays are lessening |os 
from parasites. Continuous culling is helping. Low- 
producing dairy cattle are replaced with heifers 
sired by purebred bulls. Beef cows that have not 
bred at the end of 90 days with the bull are culled 
Wise dairymen breed for fall freshening; beef cattle 
are usually bred to freshen in late winter with the 
calves sold the following fall. 

Alert Tarheel livestock men are capitalizing on the 
state’s mild climate to produce livestock as cheaply 
and efficiently as can be done anywhere. The states 
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{PROGRESS | 


livestock and pasture program is proving conclusive- 
ly that North Carolina can successfully balance its 
crops with livestock for more profitable farming. 
“Two-Armed Farming” is fast becoming an accepted 
qenue to prosperity. 


Ilf. For Profitable Poultry 


On farms large or small, poultry can produce con- 
siderable income without interfering with crops or 
livestock. Careful breeding has developed hens that 
lay more eggs and broilers that gain more weight per 
pound of feed. 

Since feed represents over half the cost of raising 
poultry, poultrymen should use as much home- 
gown feed as possible. Good pasture can save up to 
%) per cent in poultry feed costs. Mass production 
means efficiency in raising poultry. It takes about 
as much time to care for a flock of 50 laying hens as 
it does for 500. A recent study of turkey flocks in 
Anson and Union counties showed flock owners with 
less than 500 birds made only 14 cents per bird 
raised. Producers with more than 1,000 birds aver- 
aged 62 cents profit on each bird. 

Year after year poultry is bringing the North Caro- 
lina farmer more profit dollars. All over the state in- 
creased income from poultry is welcomed by farmers 
who know that with effective management, poultry 
pays dividends. 


IV. Treat Timber as a Crop 


About half of North Carolina’s total farm land is 
in woods. Yet farmers devote less attention to their 
woodland than to any other crop. The average North 
Carolina farmer gets only about $1 per acre per year 
from his woodland. Yet many Tarheel farmers prac- 
ticing good woodland management get $3 to $15 per 
acre per year. 

As with pastures, North Carolina’s climate gives 
it’ natural advantage in timber production. Pine 
saw timber can be grown in half the time it takes 
New England to produce saw timber. The state ranks 
No. 1 in the nation in manufacture of wooden furni- 
ture, and hardwood plywood, and No. 4 in lumber 
manufacturing. This means a ready market near at 
hand for the farmer’s forest products. In addition to 
their cash value forests are valuable in lessening soil] 
erosion, preventing floods, and providing food and 
shelter for wildlife. 

On most farms good forest management takes lit- 
tle investment other than labor during slack seasons. 
The “Platform for Progress” stresses five fundamen- 
tals: 1) Keep forever working on fire prevention. 2) 
Set idle land to trees. 3) Thin existing trees properly. 
4) Harvest pulp and timber trees as soon as they ma- 
ture. 5) Practice selective cuttings for top profits. 

One reason alone largely accounts for the fact that 
farmers have gotten such woefully poor returns from 
their woodlands—they simply haven't realized the 
value of their trees. Once farmers “Treat Timber as 
4 Crop”—manage, nurture and protect it with the 
same skill and intelligence they do cotton and tobac- 
c0—they will find it not only an “easy” crop but one 
that pays fine profits per hour of labor invested. 


V. All-Round Good Farm Management 

In farming, as in business, the first essential for 
Suecess is good management. This requires 1) effi- 
“ent use of land, labor, and capital, and 2) a willing- 
hess to change to meet new conditions. Too many 
mers are attempting to meet 1952’s “Challenge to 
Agriculture” with 1902 farming methods. They are 
relying on a one-horse, one-crop system in a day of 
mechanization and diversification. Unless they adapt 
heir farming to modern demands, there is little 


about is people, and how they can make the money they need to help themselves. 
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Better 


farming is but a means to “better farm living”—and more healthy, happy farm families like 
that shown above. That is the theme and the goal of North Carolina’s Platform for Progress. 


chance that they can farm profitably. In addition to 
1) following recommended practices in all farming 
operations, 2) balancing crops with livestock, poul- 
try, and forestry, and 3) producing meat, milk, and 
vegetables for home use, other important steps in 
good farm management include the following: 

1. Use Land Efficiently—Many farms are too small 
to make effective farming units. Where practicable, 
adjoining acreage should be bought to bring them 
up to adequate size. Other farms are large enough, 
but their acreage is not fully used. Too many farms 
are like a factory operated full-blast for six months 
a year and then left idle the other six months. It takes 
careful planning to use farm resources fully the year- 
round, But only when this is done can the farmer 
hope to make top profits. 

2. Mechanize—“There simply isn’t enough power 
in a mule to feed a family!” observes D. W. Watkins. 
“Yet too many of our families spend their lives trying 
to prove there is.” In this day of efficient petroleum 
and electric power, the farmer who relies on horses 
and mules for power is severely handicapped. The 
more he can mechanize, the better are his chances 
for profit. 

3. Market Skillfully—Give as careful thought to 
marketing as to production. Consider demand for 
your product before—rather than after—it is grown. 
Pay close attention to market reports in order to sell 
when prices are high. Proper grading, sorting, and 
attractive packaging will increase price. As a mar- 
keting specialist says, “It is the farmer who sells the 
right product, at the right time, at the right place, 
who makes the greatest profit!” Doing that requires 
careful thought and alert action. 

4. Use Credit Wisely—It takes capital to convert 
to balanced farming, mechanize operations, and in- 
crease output. Most farmers have to borrow money 
to make their operations more efficient. Many pri- 


vate banks and the Production Credit Association 
and Farmers Home Administration offer helpful 
long-term loans. It takes courage to borrow money to 
make needed improvements; it requires skill and 
perseverance to profit from use of borrowed money. 
But some of the most inspiring stories of successful 
farmers today are of those who put borrowed dollars 
to work at a profit. 


5. Use Modern Leases—Written leases which pro- 
vide security for both tenant and landlord contribute 
much to pleasure and profit in farming. Leases 
should a) be for longer terms than one year, b) com- 
pensate tenants for land improvements and the land- 
lord for property destroyed, and c) include a sound 
plan for farm operation. Special father-son agree- 
ments encourage boys to stay on the farm and give 
fathers the satisfaction of knowing their farms will 
stay in family hands. Constant moves from one farm 
to another are expensive for both landlord and ten- 
ant. Profitable farming in North Carolina depends 
in great part on more stable tenure. 


6. Encourage Rural Industry—“Putting one foot 
on the farm, one foot in industry” is enabling many 
families to earn greater income. While some mem- 
bers of the family farm, others work in nearby fac- 
tories or processing plants. Industry offers the fam- 
ily both an opportunity for employment and a mar- 
ket for farm products. Farmers should encourage 
the location of industry in their communities. 


VI. For Better Farm Living 

“We keep talking about crops and livestock,” a 
farm leader said recently. “But what we’re thinking 
about is people, and how they can make the money 
they need to help themselves.” 

So it is with North Carolina’s “Platform for Prog- 
ress.” Its emphasis on better farming is solely a means 
to the end—“Better Farm (Continued on page 174) 
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test soils; 


2) consider previous crop practices—especially in recent years; and 3) apply 


the right kind and amount of commercial fertilizer, lime, and manure. 


Nine Important Points To Follow 


1. Corn—Apply 20 to 80 pounds ad- 
ditional nitrogen as topdressing. 

For thin land (20- to 40-bushel corn- 
land) where no legume was turned and 
no manure used, broadcast 400-600 
pounds per acre of 4-16-8, 5-10-10, 
2-12-12, or some similar complete ferti- 
lizer, and disk or harrow it in before 
planting. Then use 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre of the same analysis in the row 
at planting. 

For medium land with manure used, 
broadcast 10 or more tons or medium- 
sized spreader loads of manure, to which 
has been added 400 to 500 pounds phos- 
phate 20 per cent, or its equivalent per 
acre before planting, and disk or plow 
in. Then use 200-300 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer in the row at planting. 

If a 12- to 18-inch growth of legume, 
such as crimson clover, vetch, or red 
clover, is turned under, broadcast 300 
to 400 pounds per acre of 2-12-12 or 
4-16-8, or some similar complete ferti- 
lizer, and disk or harrow in before plant- 
ing. Use 200-300 pounds per acre in 
the row at planting. 


2. Cotton — Sidedress at chopping 
time with 100 to 150 pounds per acre of 
14-0-14 or 20 pounds nitrogen and 20 
sounds potash. On light soils or soils of 
a fertility, sidedress at chopping time 
with 150 to 200 pounds per acre of 
14-0-14 or 25 pounds nitrogen and 25 
pounds potash. 

3. Peanuts—Apply fertilizer on top 
of the row when peanuts are cracking 
the ground. 

4. Small Grain—Topdress in Feb- 
ruary or early March with 16 to 40 
pounds nitrogen if lodging is not to be 
expected. If small grains follow tobacco 
that received 1,000 pounds or more fer- 
tilizer per acre, the fertilizer for small 
grains may be decreased to 200 to 300 
pounds per acre at seeding. However, 
on the light sandy tobacco soils, a top- 
dressing with 30 to 40 pounds nitrogen 
should be used. . . . If a Socom is grown 
in the rotation or the corn or small grain 
is manured, it may be necessary to elim- 
inate all nitrogen from the fertilizer and 
use 0-14-14 at seeding and use no nitro- 
gen topdressing to reduce lodging. 


5. Soybeans—Do not use more than 
30 pounds of potash per acre in the row 
in contact with seed, since germination 
may be reduced. 

6. Bright Tobacco—Mix the ferti- 
kizer in the soil with single shovel plow 








or place it in bands on each side 
of the row, slightly below or about 
level with root crown and 3 to 4 
inches from the center. This will 
avoid injury to roots by fertilizer. 


A 2-10-8 analysis is now sub- 
stituted for the 2-10-6, the 2-10-8 
being now recommended for use 
under the following conditions: 
1) where tobacco must follow leg- 
ume; 2) on the more productive 
soils of the Piedmont; and 3) for 
other soils high in organic matter. 
Use 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per 
acre, depending, of course, upon 
the soil conditions. 


A 4-8-10 analysis is a new 
grade to fill the needs of many 
sandy soils where the need for ni- 
trogen and potash is greater and 
where the hele level is high 
due to previous fertilization. This 
analysis has been found a better 
balanced fertilizer than the 3-9-6 
for many situations. Since 4-8-10 
contains one unit more of nitro- 
gen than the 3-9-6, use at three- 
fourths the rate of 3-9-6. For 
average conditions 900 to 1,000 
pounds per acre of 4-8-10 are rec- 
porno ss | less on the better 
sandy soils and more on the less 
productive lighter sandy soils. 
Where leaching is not excessive, 
fairly heavy rates of 4-8-10 would, 
in many cases, eliminate the ne- 
cessity of adding extra nitrogen 
and potash later as a sidedressing. 





HE quantity of fertilizer, as well as the analysis to use on an individual 

crop, will depend upon several things, including amount used on crops 
previously grown in rotation. This basic information must be considered 
when using this summary. You are cautioned especially to observe the nine 
points concerning specific crops. For complete basic information, write to 
VPI for free Bulletin 183, “Fertilizer Recommendations for Virginia.” 


Crop Amount (Pounds) Analysis 
I 1,000-1,200 2-12-12 (borated) 
Alfalfa topdressing............. ESTE STAAL Soest 600- 1,000 0-10-20, 0-14-14 (borated) 
Buckwheat . ek ea a eed 300- 400 4-16-8, 4-12-8 
Corn (See Note 1).................. : 600- 900 4-16-8, 5-10-10, 2-12-12 
Cotton (See Note 2).....................-.- 500- 800 4-12-8, 4-16-8, or 5-10-10 
Grain and syrup sorghum............ Same as for corn Same as for corn 
SE EL IOI AA PE, RE 400- 500 0-14-7 or 0-14-14 
| eee eae 400- 600 8-8-8, 4-16-8, or 4-12-8 
EE ETT I ETS 400- 600 8-8-8, 4-16-8, or 4-12-8 
SS eee eens 400- 600 0-14-7, 0-14-14, or 2-12-12 ¢ 
Peanuts (See Note 3).......................... 400- 600 0-14-14, 2-12-12, or 0-10-20 
Small grains (See Note 4)............ vane 400- 600 4-16-8, 4-12-8, or 5-10-10 
Soybeans (See Note 5).................------- 300- 400 0-14-7, 0-14-14, or 0-10-20 


1-2 pounds 4-9-3 to each square yard. If treated 
with Uramon or cyanamid, use half the amount of 
4-9-3 and % pound 20 per cent superphosphate. 
Tobacco bright (See Note 6).......... 1,000- 1,300 3-9-6, 2-10-8, or 4-8-10 


Tobacco plantbed...................... 


Tobacco dark (See Note 7) ....-1,200-1,500 3-9-6 

Tobacco sun-cured (See Note 7)........1,200-1,500 3-9-6 

Tobacco burley (See Note 8)..............1,200-1,800 3-9-6 

Red clover. oe 300- -400 0-14-7 or 0-14-14 
Orchardgrass 400- 500 4-16-8, 5-10-10, or 8-8-8 
Pastures temporary 400- 600 4-16-8, 5-10-10, or 8-8-8 
Ladino-orchard....................----- _..------ 800-1,000 2-12-12 or 5-10-10 (seeding) 
Ladino-orchard topdressing................ 500- 


800 0-14-14, 0-10-20, or 5-10-10 
(annually) 
800-1,000 4-16-8 or 4-12-8 


Permanent pasture (seeding)..... ia 
Permanent pasture topdressing (See 


Skee a eee 1,000-1,200 0-14-7, 0-14-14, or 4-16-8 








The 3-9-6 will remain on the 
recommended list. It is recommended 
for average to more productive soils at 
the rate of 900 to 1,300 pounds per acre. 


An 8-0-24 replaces 5-5-20 and is rec- 
ommended to be used at the rate of 75 
to 150 pounds per acre. It is intended 
for use where additional nitrogen and 
potash are needed due to heavy losses 
of these elements by leaching or where 
these two elements are naturally low 
in the soil. 


7. Dark-Fired and Sun-Cured To- 
baceo—Note: When a heavy applica- 
tion of fertilizer is used in the row, it 
should always be thoroughly mixed in 
the soil before the land is listed, to avoid 
injury to roots by fertilizer. 

For thin land—no manure. Apply 
1,200 to 1,500 pounds per acre of 3-9-6 
tobacco fertilizer and 30 to 40 pounds 
nitrogen (refer to page 12 for the 
amount of fertilizer material to use). 


fertilizer per acre. Put 200 to 30 
pounds in the row; broadcast and plow 
or disk in the rest. 


The nitrogen should be broadcast before 
planting. On these thin soils, a side- 
dressing about 20 to 30 days after plants 
are set in the field with 100 to 150 
pounds per acre of 8-0-24 may be need- 
ed to obtain a high yield of good high 
quality tobacco. 


For tobacco grown in rotation with 
good. growth of legume turned and 20 
manure: Apply 1,200 to 1,800 pounds 
3-9-6 tobacco fertilizer per acre. Put 
200 to 300 pounds in the row; broad 
cast and plow in the balance. Additio® 
al phosphorus and potash: Unless at 
cent soil test shows a high level of pot 
ash, apply 100 to 200 pounds 48 pe 
cent ns Be of potash or 200 to 400 
pounds 25 per cent sulphate of potas 
magnesia. If the phosphate level #8 
low, apply 500 to 600 pounds 20 pet 
cent superphosphate or its equivalest 
to the acre. 

9. Pasture—On Nason-Tatum soils 
and sandy soils, an application of 2 
to 300 pounds per acre each year Wi 
probably give better results. 


For medium to good land with ma- 
nure or legumes. Apply 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre of 3-9-6 tobacco fer- 
tilizer. Usually, no additional nitrogen 
will be needed if manure is used or good 
legume crop was turned. 

8. Burley Tobacco—Observe these 
two rules: 


For tobacco grown in a rotation with- 
out a good growth of legume turned: 
Broadcast 10 to 15 tons of manure and 
500 pounds 20 per cent superphosphate 
per acre or its equivalent an plow in 


about 60 days before setting plants. Ap- 
ply 1,200 to 1,800 pounds 3-9-6 tobacco 
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time, I hope. 
We will hate drouths - om tholgh, A we rhight 
as well tafe advantagé of our/recent/setbacks to 
make thé aah one hurt less. Xo use kidding} our- 
selves, dry years or dry seasdns will ‘always hurt. 
And there’s no cheap, easy way to get t around them. 
But there are several things that can be done to ease 
the pain if we plan ahead. Last month more sericea 
was recommended. Now let’s take a look at four 
other possibilities. 


Irrigate: Make Your Own Rain 


The nicest answer to the drouth problem that I 
know of is irrigation. That is, if you have the water 
in the right place, and have or can afford the equip- 
ment. It’s no trick at all in a year like last year to 
increase the output of forage from Ladino clover or 
alfalfa 50 per cent by irrigation. Ladino clover last 
year with irrigation looked just as good the last week 
of a dry August as it ever did in May. By irrigating 
you not only increase production, but you level it 
out so as to have pasture there when you need it most. 

But don’t go into irrigation unless you have plenty 
of water. And it should be reasonably close to the 
pasture. It takes around 1% acre-inches every week 
during a dry period. That gets to be a lot of water 


5 


“Make your rain” 


is Dr. Woodhouse’s No. 1 recommendation to pas- 


ture men who can use irrigation on other crops and have ample water. 


The No. 1 enemy of good pastures all 


over North Carolina and South Caro- 


lina last year was drouth. How can 
we lick it if it comes this year? Last 
month Dr. Woodhouse discussed one 
more Sericea 


way — sow lespedeza. 


Here he suggests four more ways. 


if you irrigate many acres. And most ponds don’t 
refill very fast during irrigating weather. 

Irrigation equipment costs money, and some years 
you may not need it at all. Consequently, you may 
not feel that you can afford an outfit just to help pas- 
tures alone. However, if you have or are buying one 
for tobacco or truck crops, don’t overlock using it 
on pasture. It may be as valuable there as on any of 
your other land. 


Increase Pasture Land: Try Grass Silage 
A little more land in pasture is probably the cheap- 
est way around short drouth periods. On most farms, 
there are some low, wet spots that are poor cropland 
or aren't being used at all. If you clean these up and 


Kudzu and sericea were godsends to many farmers when drouth hit their pastures last summer. 


growing a fine crop of kudzu for dairy cattle. 


2 ww! 


bee * 


put them in pasture, you'll find that they usually 
grow feed right on through most dry spells. They 
can be a big help when things are drying up on 
higher ground. 

A little extra pasture any place on the farm will 
help. This can be permanent pasture, Sudan grass, 
millet, soybeans, or lespedeza. Cut them for hay or 
silage the years that you don’t have to graze them. 
You'll probably need to graze more often than not. 

We always have some surplus pasture in the spring 
if we have anything like enough the rest of the year. 
Making this excess into silage is another mighty good 
way to have some green feed during dry periods later 
on. And your pastures will be in better shape if you 
do take the early growth off in time to enable you 
to have good regrowth. 

North Carolina farmers haven’t been doing as 
much of this as I think they will be pretty soon. Pro- 
ducers in the older livestock areas of the country are 
going in strong for grass silage from the spring flush 
of pastures. They're doing it with very little in the 
way of equipment. All they need is a hay loader or 
buck rake to move it and a trench to store it. They 
don’t even chop it up. It'll work just as well for us if 
we'll just learn to do it. It’s probably one of the best 
ways we have to lick the drouth problem. 


Set More Kudzu Plants This Spring 


More people than a few suddenly got proud of 
that patch of kudzu on the (Continued on page 174) 


Once gullied and idle, this hillside is now 
The owner is John E. Flora, Rockymount, Va., in the Blue Ridge Soil Conservation District. 
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Only COLGATE 


DENTAL CREAM 


HAS PROVED $O COMPLETELY IT 


STOPS BAD 
BREATH! 


* SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 


7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S INSTANTLY STOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 


Colgate's 
Has the Proof! 
IT CLEANS YOUR BREATH 


WHILE IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH! 





For “all day” protection, brush your 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream. Remember! Some tooth- 
pastes and powders claim to sweeten 
breath. But only Colgate’s has such com- 
plete proof that it stops bad breath.* 
There’s a big difference! 





Has the Proof! 

COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 2 

Wow FOR FLAVOR! 
—_ 


Colgate’s wonderful wake-up flavor is 
the favorite of men, women and children 
from coast to coast. Nationwide tests of 
leading toothpastes have proved that 
Colgate Dental Cream is preferred for 
flavor over all other brands tested! 







Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 
THE COLGATE WAY 


STOPS TOOTH DECAY 


Yes, science has proved that brushing 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream stops tooth decay best! In 
fact, the Colgate way is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method 
of oral hygiene known today! 





No Other Toothpaste or Powder 
OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER 
Offers Such Conclusive Proof! 


Get PURE, WHITE, SAFE COLGATE Today! 
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What’s the Outlook for 
Tobaeeo in 1952? 


By W. P. Hedrick 


Tobacco Marketing Specialist, 


N Nov. 28 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture proclaimed the fluecured 


| and burley tobacco acreage allot- 


ments for 1952. Fluecured allot- 
ments were 1,130,000 acres; burley, 


| 475,000—about the same as for 1951, 


As is customary, the Secretary held 


| a small acreage in reserve for estab- 


lishing allotments for new growers 


| on farms which have grown no flue- 
| cured or burley tobacco during the 
| last five years. 


The system of allotting quotas has 
now been in effect continuously since 
1940, and has been voted on each 
three years. The allotted acreage of 
fluecured is expected to produce 
1,357 million pounds in 1952, while 
burley allotments should produce 
591 million pounds. 


Purpose of the quota system is to 


produce enough tobacco to meet the 





domestic and foreign demand with- 
out creating shortages and surpluses, 
causing price fluctuations. 
The success of the system can be 
appreciated by a study of the pro- 
duction, disappearance, and _ price 
pattern over the last 10 years. 
The tobacco prosperity of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee is so closely 
tied with world affairs, that even 
elections in foreign countries can af- 
fect the size of future crops. For 
example, the recent election in Brit- 


serious 


ain influenced our future crop plan- 
' 


ning. Winston Churchill has now 
announced that the British will be 


| forced to curtail imports of foods and 
| other items by $1 billion during 1952, 








including a 43 per cent cut in im- 
ports of American tobacco. Again, 
the Communist conquest of China 
cut off one of our good fluecured cus- 
tomers. In addition, the 
independence given the Phil- 
ippines had an unfavorable 
effect on our exports of 
leaf tobacco. 





N. C. Department of Agriculture 


England—Our best customer for 
fluecured tobacco, Great Britain 
bought about 150 million pounds out 
of the 1951 crop. Despite Mr. 
Churchill’s announcement of 43 per 
cent smaller purchases this year, it 
is believed that because of English 
dependence on tobacco as a revenue 
producer to run the government, 
England will still afford a good mar- 
ket for our tobacco in the years just 
ahead. The British action will no 
doubt mean, however, that a con- 
siderably larger part of the 1952 crop 
will be purchased and held by the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

Germany—While Western Germany 
was in the loss column for our 1951 
exports, economic recovery there has 
shown marked improvement in the 
last several months, and this area 
will likely pick up any losses we have 
in exports to the United Kingdom. 

The Orient —China, the Philip- 
pines, and the Far East as a whole 
seem to be practically lost as sub- 
stantial customers of our tobacco 
until conditions, both political and 
economic, improve. 

To sum up: Regardless of the ever- 
changing political picture in the 
world, the outlook is for a slight in- 
crease of exports over the 433 mil- 
lion pounds of fluecured and the 31 
million pounds of burley exported 
during 1951. 


Outlook for U.S.A. Usage 

The domestic or U.S.A. use of 
fluecured reached an all-time high 
of 751 million pounds in 1951 
while burley disappearances were 
530 million pounds. The large do- 
mestic uses of fluecured and burley 
were brought about by increased use 
of cigarettes. 


Fluecured Tobacco: Averages of 1) Production, 
2) U. S. Consumption, and 3) Export, 
by Five-Year Periods 























OUTLETS FOR U.S. TOBACCO 


CILLION (ORO - 
3 = Cigarettes —————_ __ 
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Smoking, chewing, snuff 
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USDA chart, 


The consumption of cigarettes was 
412 billion pieces in 1951. This jp. 
crease is expected to continue during 
1952, and as long thereafter as eco. 
nomic conditions remain good and 
the high wage rates prevail in ow 
industrial plants. 

On Nov. 1, 1951, the excise tax 
on cigarettes was increased from 7 
cents to 8 cents per package, and 
will continue in effect until April 1, 
1954. Then it will revert to 7 cents. 
according to the 1951 legislation, but 
this remains to be seen. On smoking 
and chewing tobacco, tax was re. 
duced from 18 cents to 10 cents per 
pound on Nov. 1, 1951. 

These adjustments are not e- 
pected to affect the consumption of 
either cigarettes or smoking tobacco 
much either way. However, redue- 
tion in the tax on smoking and chew. 
ing tobacco should improve the de 
mand for our medium and low grades 
of leaf, that normally go into this 
type product. 

Combining the exports and domes 
tic uses of fluecured, we get a total 
disappearance of 1,184 million 
pounds in 1951. While our produe- 
tion was 1,412 million pounds, the 
Fluecured Stabilization Corporation 
received only 140 million pounds. 
The relatively small amount going 
into Stabilization indicates a strong 
market for 1952. 


So much for fluecured. The burley 
situation is not so good. The 195l 
crop, which is now being sold, is 
estimated at 566 million pounds. The 
Burley Stabilization Pool holds 
million pounds. However, early sales 
of the 1951 crop indicate an average 
price of about $53 per hundred 
pounds, with only 8 per cent going 

into the Stabilization Pool. 


What Is Price Outlook’? 

The parity index continued 
to rise during 1951, and is 
expected to go a little higher 


Our Export Situation 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 1941-45 1946-50 during early 1952. This would 

How. will these events re- 13 indicate a support price o 
act on the 1952 crop? For a s., 12 PROC TIN about the same as the $50.70 
basis to analyze our export 9 41 per hundred for fluecure¢ 
prospects, let’s look at world 3 9 WA. :; and $49.95 for burley that 
conditions during 1951, while ~ CONSUMPTION prevailed as a “90 per cent 
we were exporting 433 mil- 5 6 of parity” support in 1951. 
lion pounds of fluecured to 3 : EXPORTS One of the largest factors af 
10 different countries. Bur- =; fecting the average auction 
ley exports (always small by je price of any given crop 
comparison to fluecured) ac- quality of the tobacco pte 
counted for 31 million pounds 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 1941-45 1946-50 duced. Last year too much 
to 11 different countries. Dur- — low quality and medium quak 
ing the past year, our flue- 5 ied aa PER CENT ity tobacco was the mal 
cured exports increased to So 40 eee] OF CROP reason for the lower averag 
Britain, Australia, Belgium, i bo EXPORTED auction price. 


Sweden, and Indonesia .. . 
while we suffered losses in 
exports of fluecured to West- 
ern Germany, the Philippines, 


consider some of these coun- 
tries in more detail. 

















The above chart should interest all Southern tobacco 
growers. It brings out very clearly the fact that we have 
been able to sell the large tobacco crops of recent years 
only because of increased 
Ireland, and Denmark. Let’s rcentage of crop exported to foreign countries has 

Stewed: From 1926-30 to 1946-50 the per cent exported 
dropped from 60.2 to 35.5 per cent. 


U.S.A. consumption. 


If grade distribution ® 
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Look around you! 


In all soils, in all sections of the farm country, the U. S. 
Royal Grip-Master is telling its own great success story. 
Farmers everywhere are hearing about it—seeing it—then 
discovering and reporting year-round traction entirely new to 
their tractors. Get to know this greatest of tractor tire ad- 


vances now—at your U. S. Royal Dealer’s. It’s right in your 
own neighborhood. 
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it in action everywhere ! 


See {r— Sharper Spearhead Penetra- 
tion—digging deep—holding tight — pulling 
where tractor tires never pulled before. 


Se /f-— Wider Shouider-to-shouider 
Grip—Complete power-pull with every lug 
working full length, full bite. 


See /t- 


ee 

322 f oe Stronger Extra-deep lugs, 
power-buttressed to put an end to “lay- 
back” and traction loss. 


Set. Geter ees 
Body taking more punishment —adding 
more months to the tire’s life. 


Wide-open Center—with self-cleaning action—shucking off 
and dirt to keep you rolling in weather that “lays up” other tractors, 


NOW ON TV « “THE U.S. ROYAL SHOWCASE” 


Every Sunday as 7 P.M., E.S.T., N.B.C. Television Neswork. Check your newspaper for local time, date and station 


UNITED STATES’ RUBBER COMPANY 
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Six plant foods chemi- 


cally controlled and guaranteed! 
That’s one reason why you can depend 
on field-tested Royster to make bigger 
yields per acre. Scientifically blended, 
properly cured and aged—Royster’s 
gives you a mellow, free-flowing, easy- 
to-use fertilizer. To make sure your 
crops get a balanced diet... insist on 
free-flowing Royster’s 6- 
Plant-Food fertilizer. For 
interesting facts on fertili- 


zer, soil care and crops, : 

4 , ‘ ’ A 
write for Royster’s free \*'./. 
) \.* * 
Farmers News Handbook. & Ns 5 


F.S. Royster Guano Co. ™ 








ALL CROPS MUST HAVE 
THESE SIX PLANT FOODS! 


Here are some of the important 
things they do: 


1 Nitrogen promotes 
rapid growth 


2? Phosphoric Acid 
increases yield 


3 Potash gives 
healthy crops 


makes sturdy 


see Vj 


stalks 

A \ 
Magnesium Oxide Vs ¥ 
maintains green f 
color 


Sulfur encourages 
root development } 






Royster Guarantees All 
Six Plant Foods Instead 
of the Usual Three 


oe 

21 Factories Conveniently Located te Serve Farmers in 20 States 

Sales Offices in this area: Baltimore, Md. + Norfolk, Va. 

Wilmington, N.C. + Lynchburg, Va. « Charlette, N.C. 
Columbie, S.C, 





Make Money 
With Sheep 





Locating sheep pastures near the house is one of the best dog control measures. Photo courtesy N. C. State College. 


For many a year Dr. R. S. Curtis, first at N. C. 


State College and later on with our Department 


of Agriculture, has been telling farmers, “You can 


make money 


‘aising sheep. 


His advice here is 


based on his own long experience in sheep raising. 


ITH wool 75 cents a pound and 

lambs $30 a ewt., no wonder 
many farmers now see money in 
sheep and are asking, “Where can I 
get breeding stock?” 

Your county agent or vo-ag teach- 
er may help you. The Far West, 
although in short supply now, also, 
seems to be our most important 
source. Breeding ewes from this sec- 
tion become available in spring and 
summer—April to July in the South- 
west and July to September in more 
northern western states. Selected 
vearling ewes from these sources are 
available in limited numbers. 


If you are interested in starting 
a flock of sheep, better investigate 
this source of supply. Although dif- 
ferent in type from our native sheep, 
these ewes are hardy, good mothers, 
and when properly managed and fed, 
often live to produce lambs to a ripe 
age—even 8 to 10 years. 

It is now generally accepted that 
a purebred sire is the only way to 
improve livestock. It not only is the 
most economical, but with the fixed 
type of ram caused by following a 
systematic breeding procedure in its 
development, ‘greater uniformity is 
secured in the lamb crop. Further- 
more, quick growth to market size 
and finish is what the producer of 
market lambs needs and wants if he 
is to make money. 

Every section of the country has 
its own peculiar weather, pasture, 
feed, and market conditions. This 
means that in the Coastal and Lower 


By Robert S. Curtis 


Piedmont, if not the Upper Piedmont 
sections of the Southeast, growers 
should breed their ewes beginning 
in July and completing within the 
shortest possible range of time. 
Otherwise, stated lambs should be 
dropped in December and January, 
the gestation period being 154 days. 
Lambs can then be finished for early 
spring markets. By this plan you 
avoid the ravaging stomach worm 
which thrives in the long, hot sum- 
mer months. You will also get the 
better lamb prices usually prevailing 
in the early months of the vear. 
These things a grower should remem- 
ber and practice. 


Pasture has always been the 
foundation of profitable livestock 
growing. Hay is next. And we mean 
to emphasize that this means good 
pasture, nutritious and plenty of it— 
and good hay, and plenty of it. For- 
tunately the Southeast has learned 
this fact and is fast producing both 
better pastures and better hay. Sheep 
will largely subsist on good pastures 
and good hay, and make good lambs 
without grain supplements. Many 
growers are doing this. Remember: 
1) The ewe makes the lamb on her 
milk, and 2) the ewe makes her milk 
only on good pastures and hay with 
the use of some grain if the occasion 
requires it. 


There are two critical periods 
in management of the flock. Sheep 


must be in right condition when they 
go into winter quarters and again at 
lambing time. If ewes have had good 
pasture during summer and fall and 
have been supplied with salt and 
phenothiazine (in the proportion of 
9 to 1) and finally drenched in the 
fall, they should be well prepared 
for the lambing period. At the ap- 
proach of lambing, forward ewes 
should be put to themselves at night 
where they can be watched. A “lost” 
lamb caused by difficulty in delivery 
pays no dividends. Oftentimes, a 
little help at the right time will pre- 
vent this possible loss. 

After the lambs come and get their 
milk requirements for a few days, 
they will then go largely on their 
own. In a few weeks they should be 
moving forward in weight and mar- 
ket finish. This is the profit-making 
period of the business and amply re- 
pays vou for the time spent during 
the critical periods. 


Seven more important rules to 
follow strictly are these: 

1. Corral the sheep at night ina 
small enclosure which dogs cannot 
possibly enter. 

2. Keep the lambs growing and 
plan to finish them at 75 to 90 pounds 
in weight. The lighter weights are 
all right if the lambs are fat. This 
finish is important, as a half-finished 
lamb will drop at least one and pos 
sibly two market grades. Make the 
lambs choice, weighing as above i 
dicated, and make them fat. Plan 
to finish them early and get them 
on the market around Eastertime 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

3. Shear the ewes in spring as soo? 
as the weather settles. Tie the fleeces 
in an individual package and tie with 
paper twine. Keep the fleeces cleat 
Sell both lambs and wool cooper 
tively. This is largely a necessity ™ 
the Southeast since any one growét 

(Continued on page 173) 
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What’s Ahead 
(Continued from page 8) 


Cottonseed meal is in heavy de- 
mand. It is bringing $87 in Texas. 
Producers are getting $73 per ton for 


cotton seed in Texas and Oklahoma | 


while South Central states are getting 
$60 to $70 per ton. 


Potatoes—Base ceiling price for 
new crop potatoes harvested in Texas 
and Florida has been set for $5.60 
per hundred pounds. Northern po- 
tato stocks are about exhausted. This 
should be a good year for the early 
producers. 


Home gardens should be planted 
now. Labor and fertilizer will return 
more to the farm family through 
health and reduced costs than any 
other place on the farm. Plan on 
growing more sweet potatoes this 
year for food and feed. 


Well prepared seedbeds will as- 
sure you of getting a good stand of 
clover and grasses. It will also cut 
down on hand labor for chopping 
weeds and grass in such crops as 
cotton, sweet potatoes, peanuts, to- 
bacco, and corn. 

Good seed is always a good invest- 
ment, but doubly so when labor is 
short or high-priced. Check the seed 
bag for germination guarantees. If 
you are using home-grown seed, test 
it or have it tested for germination 
before you go to the field. Little 
things like this make the difference 
between profit and loss on any farm 
operation. 


Use fertilizer to the maximum rec- 





ommendation of your county agent, 
vocational instructor, or agricultural | 
college. Have your soil tested, and if | 
lime or phosphate is needed, it | 
should be applied before plowing. 
A dollar invested in fertilizer will re- | 
tum you from $2 to $12 in six 
months’ time. 


Buy and take delivery of all need- 
ed supplies. Shortages may not be 
as serious as last year, but any slow 
down on the part of farm buying may 
complicate delivery. Play it safe. 


Buying a tractor or other equip- 
ment needed to mechanize your farm 
is usually good farm management 
because it saves labor. In these times 
of high costs, it is a good policy to 
keep equipment in working condi- 
tion. With new equipment you can 
get by in case of shortage or hard 
times. Needs, not wants, should be 
your guide. Many farms have more 





capital invested in equipment than | 
' 


is necessary. 
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“Give me another half hour to 
get on her nerves and she'll 
be glad to let me out.” 





rig is mighty hard to beat. 


With its all-wheel drive we can haul equipment almost 
anywhere. We use its power take-off to dig pole holes, 
lift and place the poles, and roll up wire on its reels. 


Is there 
anything that rig 


Sure . . . lots of things. But when it comes to 
helping us put in rural telephone service, this 





Using this fast two-man truck, Bell System construction 
men have planted thousands of new pole lines in rural 
areas. It’s an example of Bell’s constant search for 
easier ways to do things better, to give more and more 


people telephone service. 


We are making full use of experience, skill and 
modern equipment as we add two rural telephones 


a minute, every workday in the week. 





BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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It takes BOTH to get 
the High Dollar for tobacco! 


1. Proper handling from seed bed 
to barning 
2. Proper Curing Equipment 


Progressive Farmer, March 1952 





TYPICAL FLORENCE-MAYO INSTALLATION 


& After the hours and days and weeks of hard work making a 
good crop... . licking root knot, black shank, blue mold and other 
diseases that attack your tobacco... What Then? Will your labors 
go to waste by poor curing? Will a barn fire rob you of all profit? 
Will the quality of a really fine crop be lost because of old-fashioned 
curing equipment? 


Your tobacco, on the warehouse floor, will bring the 
HIGH DOLLAR only if you raise good tobacco. . . 
AND cure it right. It takes Both! 


That is why more progressive farmers use more Florence-Mayo 
Air-Conditioning Tobacco Curers than any other make! 











REISSUE PATENT NO. 22.221; DATED NOV. 10, 1942 


MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 


Government graders, buyers, warehousemen and Stabilization 
Corp. officials with farming interests have used Florence-Mayo 
Air-Conditioning Tobacco Curers in their own barns for years... . 
have regularly replaced other types of curing methods with the 
Air-Conditioning method—Florence-Mayo! 





More than 20 of the 33 prizes for Bright Leaf Tobacco awarded 
at the 1951 N. C. State Fair to farmers curing with oil went to 
users of Florence-Mayo Air-Conditioning Curers! 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW FOR 1952 FLORENCE-MAYO CURERS 


Florence-Mayo Nuway Co. 


1935—-17 Years of Progress—1952 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S BEST TOBACCO CURER 


CLEAN HEAT Farmville, N. C. 


Deer Hunting: 
Now What Do You Say? 


We have printed several letters 
from Progressive Farmer read- 
ers severely criticizing our No- 
vember cover as portraying a 
“brutal, inhuman sport.” Let’s 
hear other side of the question. 


HE various objections to your No- 

vember cover make one old hunt- 
er want to present his ideas on this 
controversial subject. 

We would say, “Why not put your- 
self in the buck’s place and do a bit 
of thinking before you attack the 
healthy recreation of 25 million 
Americans?” That’s the question we 
would put to DuPuy, Senior, and 
his family. 


If the buck could vote, do you 
think he would swap places with any 
other farm animal you can think of? 
Take steers, would the deer trade his 
freedom, his wives, his preferred 
foods, his.strength, his good looks, his 
love of nature, his self-sufficiency, his 
adored and carefully burnished ant- 
lers, and his delight in outwitting 
man and dog—all in exchange for the 
stall of the domesticated ox? Would 
he give up all those for the degenerat- 
ing, fattening foods of the farmer? 
And for the suffering and pain lasting 
for days from major surgical opera- 
tions without anesthetics? Would he 
swap the wild, free life—with always 
the chance for escape and longer life 
—in exchange for the short-lived ex- 
istence of the veal calf? 

Let the DuPuys and fellow think- 
ers remember that so far as can be 
ascertained, life on this earth exists 
for service of some kind. The deer 
best serves when his numbers are not 
too great for the browse he needs for 
food. If some are not shot for food 
and recreation, there must of neces- 
sity be much suffering and pain and 
many deaths from starvation, dis- 

ease, or other causes. Thousands are 
said to have died this way in the Kai- 
bab National Forest before hunting 
was allowed. And during one period, 
8,000 elk are said to have perished in 
the same way in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 


Let’s also remember that too 
many deer are destructive to crops, 





forests, and to the feed of other de- 
sirable animals, hares and grouse in- 
clusive. And be it remembered, thov- 
sands of deer now inhabit regions to 
their liking where no deer used to 
exist, because of the everlasting love 
of hunters for the associations, thrills, 
joys, and disappointments of the hunt. 
This is true because every firearm 
and its ammunition used for hunting 
is subject to a tax under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act of the U. S. Congress 
for the purpose of bringing back deer 
and other game to its old-time haunts. 
Also, if you doubt the efficiency of 
such legislation, just visit our Virginia 
forests and clearings which are pro- 
ducing at a rate undreamed of a few 
years ago by way of this restocking 
and good management. Our hunters 
know they have done something for 
the deer’s betterment. What can the 
critics of deer hunting say they have 
done besides talk? 


If the diversions that bring 
health and well being to 25 million 
Americans, as well as vigor, crafti- 
ness, and stamina to the deer and 
other denizens of the wild, are repul- 
sive to some people, maybe additional 
courses in game management are 
needed in American education. Cer- 
tainly, some of us who have carried, 
for the most of our lives, portions of 
“shots fired in anger” would still say, 
“Were we the buck, we know no 
domesticated animal slain for human 
food that we would trade places with.” 

Walter L. Rice, 
Bedford County, V4. 








[ you have not already top- 
dressed small grain, hurry! Do 
you ask why? The following Clem- 
son release answers you: 

“Wheat and oats produce high- 
est yields when topdressed with 
liberal rate of nitrogen fertilizer 
applied early enough to make 
plants stool and have more heads. 
After grain starts to joint and shoot, 
it is too late for best results. Usu- 
ally the best time to topdress be- 
gins around Feb. 15 in the Coastal 
area and may extend as late as 





Why Topdress Early? 


March 15 in Piedmont if season 
is late. Use one of the following: 
150 to 250 pounds nitrate of soda; 
120 to 240 pounds ANL or Cal- 
Nitro; or 75 to 125 pounds am- 
monium nitrate. On light soils 
where potash is needed, mix 50 to 
75 pounds muriate of potash with 
nitrogen topdressing, for 1 acre. 
“Fescue-Ladino clover pastures 
make best growth when top- 
dressed with nitrogen fertilizer ap- 
plied at same rate and time as just 


suggested for small — 2 
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NO. 6 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


TOBACCO is susceptible to a variety 


the nematode diseases, Root-Knot and 


menace in the Flue-cured region. 
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Photomicrograph, here enlarged about 50 times, and 
showing mature female Root-Knot nematode feeding in 
tobacco root tissues. Note head inserted into giant cells. 


Nematodes are tiny, worm-like creatures, too small 
to be seen with the naked eye. They live in the soil 
and attack the roots of crop plants. There are two 
major types of nematode diseases of tobacco—Root- 
Knot and Root-Rot—and both damage the growing 
plant. 

These diseases are deceptive, for nematodes seldom 
kill the plant outright. They weaken it and prevent 
tt from reaching full, normal development. The 
symptoms are easy to attribute to weather, soil fer- 
tility, or other causes. Both types of nematodes cause 


none has caused more loss to the Flue-cured crop, year after year, than 


inflict runs into millions of dollars each year for the tobacco crop alone, 
not counting the injury to other crops throughout the South which are 
attacked by nematodes. This enormous toll has made these parasites one 
of the South’s most serious plant threats and has brought home the reali- 
zation that something has to be done. Federal and State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations recognized the need for preventive methods years 


ago, and have made considerable progress in reducing the nematode 





of root diseases, but probably 


Root-Rot. The damage they 


A comparison between a Root-Knot-damaged 
plant (bottom) and a well developed root 


system on a healthy plant (top). 


plants to appear stunted and show signs of malnutri- 
tion. Leaves wilt on hot days and may rim fire or 
fire in spots and appear ripe prematurely. 

Where the Root-Knot nematode is present, young 
larvae enter the roots near the growing tips. Once in 
the tissues, they become stationary and suck the plant 
cell juices. The cells enlarge and multiply, forming 
knots or swellings on the roots. These knots later turn 
brown and decay. 

In Root-Rot cases, the larvae enter the young roots 
and move through the soft tissues. They feed on the 
cell contents, but don’t cause swellings. Instead, the 
invaded cells die and the affected tissues decay. The 
parasite continues to move into new tissues. 

When a severly injured plant is pulled up, most of 
the small, fibrous roots will have rotted away, leaving 
only the main roots, which are stubby and show num- 
erous brown-colored lesions. Root injury prevents the 
plant from absorbing the water and nutrients it needs 
from the soil. Often the plant is so weakened that it 
fails to produce suckers, or dies before harvesting is 
complete. By injuring the roots, both diseases make it 
easier for other disease organisnts to enter, 


CROP ROTATIONS HELP 


Tests by Agricultural Experiment Stations and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture show that rotations 
of two, three, and four years are all better than con- 
tinuous tobacco in controlling nematodes. The follow- 
ing rotations have consistently resulted in low nema- 
tode damage to tobacco: a four-year rotation of 
cotton-corn-peanuts-tobacco; three-year rotation of 
peanut-oats and weeds-tobacco, corn-oats and weeds- 
tobacco and cotton-peanuts-tobacco; and two-year 
rotation of small grains and weeds-tobacco, Experi- 
mental work has been done with soil fumigant mate- 
rials. Chemical treatment was found to be practical 


INCORPORATED js 


Copyright 1951 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


NEXT MONTH—SPACING AND TOPPING 





and Root-Rot... 
lhreats to ‘Tobacco 


only where good tobacco soils are badly infested, and 
where crop rotations do not give control. 


BREEDING FOR RESISTANCE 
Federal and State Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
after years of cross-breeding, have developed some 
lines highly resistant to both Root-Knot and Root- 
Rot, but most of these new strains are inferior to 
standard Flue-cured varieties in field appearance, 
yield and quality. Some of the strains having satis- 
factory agronomic characteristics have only low re- 
sistance. While high resistance has not yet been 
combined with good yield, quality and field appear- 
ance, plant breeders of Federal and State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations are continuing their efforts. It 
well may be that the development of suitable nema- 
tode-resistant varieties will help to overcome one of 
the major hazards of Flue-cured tobacco production. 
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obacco in rotation with corn, 
with no Root-Knot damage. 
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100 LBS. NET 


CHILEAN 


GUARANTEED 
16% MITRATE : 


~~ o 
mow -alio FOR mine 
THE NATURAL NITRATE 
PRODUCT OF CHE 
SOL0 sy 


CHILEAN NITRATE SALES 


120 BROAOWAY NEW YoRK, Ny, 
| a 





-because. NATURAL chilean Nitrate 





contains beneficial sodium 


L/S minor plant food elements 


® Nitrate nitrogen 

The nitrogen in Natural Chilean Nitrate is all fast-acting 
nitrate. It dissolves quickly in normal soil moisture... 
is completely available to the crop. Nitrogen promotes 
growth and increases yields, improves quality and pro- 
tein content of food and feed crops. Nitrate of soda fur- 
nishes more nitrate nitrogen than any other alkaline 
nitrate. 


® Sodium — improves crop health and vigor 

Natural Chilean Nitrate is rich in sodium — contains 
26% of this element (equivalent to 35% sodium oxide). 
Sedium can act like potash — may partially substitute 
for it in potash-deficient soil. By itself, sodium increases 
the availability of applied phosphate...tends to have 


. 


a “sweetening” effect on the soil. 


®@ Rich in minor plant food elements 

Natural traces of other elements are found in Natural 
Chilean Nitrate. These include iodine, manganese, cop- 
per, zinc, boron, magnesium, calcium, iron and sulphur. 
In small quantities, these elements are essential to proper 
plant or animal nutrition. They assist crops in combating 
nutritional diseases and disorders, 


@ Free-flowing pellet form 

Snowy-white pellets of Chilean Nitrate can be applied 

quickly and efficiently in any standard distributor. For 

larger yields and top-quality crops, use “natchel” soda 

proved by more than 100 years of research and farm 
experience. Order Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
today. It’s the brand with the bulldog on the bag! 








Let Rice Answer Your 
Dairy Questions 


ANY Progressive Farmer readers will remem- 

ber a story written for us a few years ago by 
the late Dr. T. B. Hutcheson, then dean of agricul- 
ture at VPI, about the amazing results C. T. Rice, 
Fairfax County, Va., had achieved on his 94-acre 
dairy farm. Then a few months ago we printed an- 
other feature article bringing his work up to date. You will recall how 
Mr. Rice threw away his plows and put all his 72 acres open land in 
grass, clover, and alfalfa pasture. These now fertile and lush pastures 
provide grazing, hay, and silage for 35 high-production Guernsey cows, 
Milk sales run from $16,000 to $18,000 a year. 

Mr. Rice also supervises a dozen commercial dairy farms in northern 
Virginia and Maryland. His skill and judgment in farm management 
are widely recognized. Hundreds of farmers seek his advice each year, 
and he is much in demand as a speaker on farm programs. Mr. Rice 
has contributed importantly to eradicating dairy cattle diseases, espe- 
cially in getting a statewide brucellosis program adopted . . . helped 
organize the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Association . . . and 
has given valuable help as secretary and president of the Virginia 
Guernsey Breeders Association, and in various other capacities. For 
these and many other fine services Mr. Rice received VPI’s coveted 
“Certificate of Merit” award at the 1951 Institute of Rural Affairs. 








So when a Progressive Farmer editor went to see Mr. Rice a few 
weeks ago, he found him answering important questions from farmers 
and dairymen who constantly seek his advice. “How about printing 
such questions and answers in The Progressive Farmer?” our editor 


suggested—and he agreed. 


What are the best feeding and 
milking practices to save labor? 

You can save labor by throwing 
down enough silage at the evening 
feed to take care of both evening and 
morning feedings. This silage will 
remain fresh and be better if you 
cover it at night. You can also feed 
hay once a day, either morning or 
night, instead of twice, if you are 
short of help. An extra feed truck 
to use in feeding the dairy ration will 
also save labor. 


How is the best way to provide 
water at right temperature for 
cows in cold weather? 

Most dairy cows are kept in the 
barn at least part of each day and 
generally at night. Therefore, drink- 
ing cups are very essential and will 
provide water at barn temperature, 
which is satisfactory. 


I have legume hay, but no si- 
lage. Would you advise me to 
buy pulp? 

If you are getting a fair market 
price for your milk, you can always 
afford to buy pulp. Pulp will add 
succulence to your ration and _ in- 
crease production. It is also bulky 
and will enable you to reduce the 
quantity of hay that you feed. 


What do you advise about cur- 
rying cows and clipping udders? 

Clip udders and flanks of your 
cows about every four or five weeks. 
This helps you produce clean milk. 
Also curry your cows every day. This 
not only keeps them clean, but makes 
them comfortable. All cows seem to 
enjoy currying and brushing. 


Do you recommend lounging 
sheds or milking parlors? 

Lounging sheds or loafing barns 
have only been permitted in recent 
years on some of the larger markets. 
However, from what experience we 


have had with loafing barns, we are 
well pleased. But, remember, it takes 
twice as much bedding for a loafing 
barn as it does, for a cow in the stan- 
chion. If you cannot use plenty of 
bedding and give your cows plenty 
of room in the loafing barn, do not 
use it. Milking parlors for large 
herds are proving very satisfactory. 
However, they seem rather expensive 
for a small herd. 


What should I look out for 
when using a milking machine! 

First, be sure you get a milking 
machine that has been on the mar- 
ket for some years and that has the 
O. K. of experienced and successful 
dairymen. Have the machine in- 
stalled by the company’s experienced 
serviceman, and, if you are a new 
operator, arrange for the serviceman 
to check your methods frequently for 
at least a year. 


How is the best way to handle 
young dairy stock in winter? 

If you are wintering heifers of 
different ages, be sure to separate 
them according to size, and do not 
have calves or small yearling heifers 
trying to eat with bred heifers that 
generally monopolize the feed trough 
or hayrack. If there is not too much 
labor involved, heifers will fare bet- 
ter if they are fed from stanchions. 


What are advantages and dit 
advantages of artificial breeding’ 

The chief advantage is that you 
can use bulls that are either prove? 
for production, or young bulls from 
high-producing dams. This will em 
able you to get much better calves 
and higher production than you 
could possibly get by using a bul 
the small dairyman or breeder cou 
afford to buy. The chief disadvat- 
tage is with purebred animals 4 
trying to follow certain bloodlines. 
This is rather difficult to overcome 
in artificial breeding. 
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* © © Stop and think—this chick is only six 
weeks old! But don’t be surprised—and don’t be 
doubtful—Kasco Chick Starter grows chicks like 
that time after time—flock after flock. 

The high efficiency formula reinforced with 
Vitamin B-12, antibiotics and a coccidiosis pre- 


_ ventive* makes Kasco an amazingly efficient feed. 


Chicks raised the Kasco way offer the full 
promise of profitable production when they hit 
their laying stride. Kasco gets results—why don’t 
you get Kasco! 


*Available without this preventive 


KASCO cHick starTER G&> 
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There is nothing we would like better than to put you 


this great car through its paces. Then you'll know w hat /, =a A “- 


a revelation Dual-Range* performance is! When you f | TT daugh 
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ness, you simply set your Dual-Range Pontiac in Traffic Rice alee > before 
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want tremendous acceleration, flashing pep and alert- 


Range. Then on the highway you slip over to Cruising py poWER YOU WANT - WHEN YOU WANT IT - WHERE YOU WANT 
Range and glide over the miles, so smoothly, so eco- 

nomically. It’s like having two power plants at your @ More Powerful High-Compression Engine 

command automatically! Remember, only Pontiac—one — ———___ 
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of America’s lowest-priced cars—gives you Dual-Range @ Wonderful Dual-Range Range Hydra-Matic Drive 7 


performance. Be sure to drive it yourself! @ New High-Performance Economy Axle 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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The rural South is becoming 
more beautiful. . . . And pro- 
gressive youngfolks are helping 
to unfold this drama of change. 
What can you do to make your 
surroundings more attractive? 


Here’s what some have done. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 
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OUNGFOLKS are beginning to see some of 
the many natural advantages the South has 
in beautifying their homes, churches, and 
schools. We have mild climate, abundant rainfall, 
lng growing seasons, large variety and plentiful 
supply of native shrubs and flowering trees, and 
new lawn grass mixtures. 

Through various farm youth organizations—4-H, 
FHA, FFA, rural Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
church groups, many improvements are being made. 
New and more beautiful landscapes are lifting their 
bright, colorful faces about the countryside. Whole 
communities are participating in “community im- 
provement projects,” and one important phase of 
this wonderful movement is beautification. 


A striking example of complete change in ap- 
pearance of a farm home is the one which illus- 
trates this page. Joyce Nicholson, 4-H member of 
Newport, Ark., became interested in landscaping 
the new six-room home which her parents built to 
replace the old four-room house. 

It all started three years ago when Joyce, 15, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Nicholson, saw 
her home demonstration agent give a landscaping 
demonstration at a 4-H club meeting. This was 
before the new house was built. “And Joyce never 
let her family rest until that new home was started,” 
Says Mrs. Effie Rogers, home demonstration agent. 

“It was fun planning and working to make our 
home attractive,” said Joyce. “We all got interested 
in planning and carrying out this project — Dad, 
Mother, and my two young brothers,” she continued. 

Naturally, it takes time to develop grounds 
‘round a home. Joyce’s first-year 
Plans called for leveling and sodding 

lawn, laying off walks, and a 
iveway, and planting a few trees. 
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This. was the old home of Joyce Nicholson and her family. 


Rural Youngfolks Help Lift the 

















“Most of our money had 
been spent in building,” says 
Joyce, “and we had very little 
left with which to purchase 
shrubbery.” To overcome this 
difficulty, Joyce and her family 
Lz established a bed of cuttings 
: where they are still growing 

shrubs. They expect io trans- 

. plant these shrubs later for 
further improvements. 

“Only nine evergreens and 

two magnolia trees have been 

purchased,” said Joyce. “Yet the shrubs that have 

been grown as cuttings and a few shrubs trans- 

planted from the old house are making an excel- 

lent showing.” 

This change — beautiful lawn of Bermuda and 
clover, shade trees, screen plantings to hide neces- 
sary outlying farm buildings, borders of colorful 
flowers, carefully laid-off walks and driveways, 
shrubbery about the house—has brought changes 
in the lives of the family who occupies this home. 
As: evidence, Mrs. Nicholson says, “A project like 
this certainly helps to keep youngsters interested in 
their home.” And Mrs. Nicholson adds, “Too, this 
project has brought our family closer together. Once 
Joyce got us interested, we all planned and worked 
as a team.” 


From the Hixson, Tenn., FFA Chapter, G. S. 
Card, Adviser, writes: “For the past few years, 
our chapter has been active in pruning, beautifying, 
and setting shrubs around the churches and schools 
in the community. Many of the shrubs have to be 
transplanted and maved because of growth. Each 
class has participated and assisted with this project. 

“When the new addition was built to the Ganns 
Middle-Valley School, it was landscaped. As shrubs 
and trees were set, the grammar school boys were 
given a demonstration in pruning and setting shrubs. 

In the beautifying program of our local school, 
we have planted trees and shrubs where needed, re- 
moved undesirable trees and shrubs, and set out 
many pine seedlings in two areas that were steep 
and washing. Some of these pines are approximate- 
ly 20 feet high now. 





The new Nichokon home with a beautiful lawn, flowers, and shrubs. 
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South’s Face 





“For the past three years, the chapter has been 
working on sodding, sprigging, and seeding the 
steep banks of the new athletic field. Also, hedges 
were set at each end of the field.” 


The Crockett Mills, Tenn., FFA Chapter has 
a long-time project of which it is very proud— 
that of campus beautification. The original land- 
scaping of the buildings was made in 1936 from 
shrubs grown on a vacant lot near the campus. 
Each year the chapter has rearranged the plantings 
where necessary, pruned and cultivated the shrubs. 
Members also inspect and treat the shrubs for in- 
sects each year. 

Original cost was about $10 spent for cuttings, 
and not one cent has been spent since for shrubs. 
It is estimated by school officials that several hun- 
dred dollars has been saved by this project. 

The Future Farmers have leveled the campus in 
spots and made a baseball diamond to blend with 
the remainder of the campus. Several boys have 
beautified their homes from surplus shrubs grown 
in the school plot. Shrubs have been provided and 
set at three churches. 

The original landscaping was started by H. C. 
Colvett, who is now West Tennessee supervisor of 
vocational agriculture. The present agriculture 
teacher, Fred Colvett, is now carrying on the land- 
scaping program. 


Members of Cookeville, Tenn., Future Farm- 
ers of America Chapter are continuing their work 
of beautifying the school campus at the Putnam 
County Central High School. 

In the 20 years that the school has been at its 
present location, all shade trees and shrubbery have 
been bought and set by the Future Farmers. They 
have concessions at football games to raise funds 
for their projects. 

Not only has the labor been done by them, but 
the Future Farmers have bought all seed, fertilizer, 
lime, and other materials used in beautifying the 
campus. Work has included some excavation and 
moving of dirt to build banks, which have been 
sodded with grass. 

The Cookeville Chapter, under the direction of 
Adviser David R. Terry, plans a work day in the 
near future . . . to clean about 4 
acres of the campus, turn the land, 
and prepare a seedbed for grass. A 
dealer will furnish implements. 
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“It’s great to come into 
the steady warmth 
of a coal-heated house!” 


This kind of weather you need the best 
heat you can get and that’s exactly why 
I'll take bituminous coal over any other 
fuel! With coal there’s no “all-on or all- 
off” flame— you've got a continuously 
glowing fire. The result? A steadier sort 
of warmth—fewer “cold pockets”—and 
fewer colds, too! 

And here’s another great thing about 
bituminous coal. It costs less while it 
gives you more. Yes sir, most every 
winter I can count on saving about 30% 
over what it would cost to heat my home 
with any other fuel. That gives me a 
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FOR ECONOMY Qj AND DEPENDABILITY 


pretty good part of my property tax! 

And, in addition, with my coal bin 
filled up with enough coal to last me all 
through the winter, I don't have to 
worry at all about any fuel delivery 
truck not making it over a snow- 
blocked or icy road. 

Yes sir—bituminous coal’s the best 
fuel. It gives me better heat. It saves 
money. It’s more dependable. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Birds Are Coming 


By Annie Rivers Faver 


HERE are several weeks in the 

spring of every year when some 
sections of our Southeastern states 
are fairly alive with migratory song- 
birds. These birds have passed the 
winter playing and feeding under 
tropical skies in the lush growth of 
insect and plant life. Now they are 
winging their eager ways back to their 
nesting grounds in the far North. 

From the map, you will find that 
our states are crossed by lanes that 
are paths along which the migratory 
birds seem to concentrate. This does 
not mean that there are no birds out- 
side these areas, but that the greatest 
number are to be found in them. 
They are called “fly ways.” 

The earliest birds to appear in the 
spring are the black and white war- 
blers, and the tiny blue and yellow 
parulas. Usually the myrtle war- 
blers have been with us off and on 
during the winter, but in February 
and early March there are regular 
waves of them. I watch for the gold- 
en prothonotary with his bluish wings 
and tail, the prairie with his side 
stripes like black pencil marks; and 
the yellow warbler which is almost 
yellow all over. 

The ringing song of the yellow- 
throated warbler makes us search the 
treetops for a glimpse of his brilliant, 
yellow throat in contrast with his 
gray back, and black and white 
striped sides. In dense undergrowth, 
around streams and ponds, we find 
the hooded and Kentucky warblers, 
and the lively yellowthroat. These 
have olive-colored backs, yellow 
breasts, and black face marks. The 
hooded wears a black hood, the Ken- 
tucky has black “sideburns” and yel- 
low spectacles, and the yellowthroat 
wears a black mask. All are spirited 
singers, with clear, distinct songs. 

Waves of redstarts and black- 
throated blue warblers seem to fill 
every tree and shrub when they ar- 
rive. Redstarts are glistening black 
with patches of brilliant orangy-red 
on shoulders, wings, and tail. The 
tails are often flicked open and shut 
like a fan, thus showing the wide 
bands of color. The females are a 
grayish olive-brown, with patches of 


Map courtesy “Teachers Guide,’ 
by permission of National Audubon Society, 





A bird’s road map for the Eastern 
section reads like this: 1) Atlantic 
Coast fly way—warblers and other 
small birds; 2) Appalachian fly way— 
warblers and hawks; 3) cross country 
fly way — ducks; 4) Mississippi fly 
way—used most of all; and 5) the 
Great Plains fly way—used by some 
of the Western birds. 


yellow. They are constantly flitting 
about as they feed in the treetops, 
and have been compared to very 
large butterflies. 

With these birds may be a few 
chestnut-sided warblers and Cape 
May warblers, both yellow and black 
and white striped birds, with mark- 
ings of chestnut. They are lively 
singers, and are often first noticed 
because of their songs. Any strange 
song at this season is a challenge to 
locate the singer, in hope of learning 
a new bird. In marshy places, we 
hear the water thrushes, and o 
wooded hillsides, the ovenbirds. Both 
of these are really warblers, although 
they bear other names. 

Sometimes classed as the latest of 
all the warblers, we have the black 
polls, a streaked black and white 
bird. The male has a greenish cast 
to his wings, back, and tail; a solid 
black cap on the top of his head; and 
a solid white cheek patch. The fe 
male is more olive and has a striped 
head. I am always sorry to see these 
birds in our yard, for I know then 
that migration time is practically 
over for that year. 

I'm happier for having watched 
the birds in the spring. Won't you 
share this pleasure with me? 





ing Mr. Smith’s series, 
progress you make. 


Farm Signs,” page 72. 


From Old Lamps, 
Read “Bow and Arrow’s ‘Mr. Big,’ ” 





Memo From R. S. 


WANNA know the qualities boys most admire in girls? 
Then read “Teen Talk,” page 42. For the right infor- 
mation on how to make a date, see April “Teen Talk.” 
We'd like your comments and suggestions for subjects 
you'd like discussed in future “Teen Talk” columns. 
Many say they are learning to play the piano by study- 
“Easy Piano Lessons.” If 
haven't started, look up back issues, beginning with Octo- 
ber 1951, and give them a good try. Let us know what 


In addition to regular youngfolks features, boys will want to read: “Beef 
Cattle Profits,” page 36; “100 Bushels of Corn per Acre,” page 60; “Rustic 


Girls will like “Buttons Are A Girl’s Best Friend,” 153; “Bright Lights 
151; “Cupcakes Are Minute-Minded,” 140. 
page 44. 

Do you get any ideas from page 29 for beautifying your home? Read it 
and see what Joyce Nicholson and the boys in three FFA chapters did. 


If you 





Romaine Smith 
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“Me? 


Vm an H. D. man!” 






| 
| 
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‘‘And that doesn’t mean Hoe Down. 






either—not on a job like this! 
“Tt means PUROL H.D.—the oil for 


heavy duty farm use. 






Eastern 








Atlantic a 
“s = “The way this oil flows freely at the 
ee start, yet stands up under long hours of 
1 5) the high operating temperature, makes it 






by some : ; ‘ 
just what the doctor ordered for farm 







machinery. 
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to very ~ Ary ° 
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ind black keep foreign matter—soot and sludge 
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even when they aren’t used often. 






“If you want to keep vour trucks and 






tractors working their best .. . take it 
from me, use Purol H.D.!” 
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Be sure with Pure 


4 With so many things in the world are now better products than ever 
‘ so unsure nowadays, it’s com- before. 
- —— to ag mage done pe still So, use Pure oils and greases 
5 ieee = 2€ i wit 1 Fure, W lf it comes on all your farm machinery. Use 
Pn, 5 MS GALLONS WET a, to keeping your vital farm ma- Pure motor fuels, too, for quicker 


chinery in tip-top running shape. starts and increased power. Talk 


: ee Surer than ever, in fact, be- things over now with your Pure 
E | cause: Oil tank-truck distributor. He'll 
3 4D MOTOR oll 1. Pure Oil is now producing more be glad to recommend the proper 
SAE 30 of the petroleum products you need grease or oil for each piece of 
than ever before. your equipment. He can supply 
2. Pure Oil farm distributors are tires, batteries and accessories 

now equipped to give you better for all your equipment, too. 

a i service than ever before. THE PURE OIL COMPANY 

3. Pure Oil products for the farm Zone Offices or Affiliates in Principal Cities 


THE @IL THAT CAN TARE IT... : 
FREE I i ! Get Pure Oil's 1952 Farm Facts and Figures book—handy guide to simpler, more 
accurate farm records and proper equipment maintenance. Obtainable on request from your 
Pure representative or by writing The Pure Oil Company, Pure Oil Building, Chicago. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN CO. PLANT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fe eS 


When it comes to roofs, take a tip from 
America’s most careful roof buyers— 
leaders of industry, like Continental Can Co. 
These people know how vital it is to 
production and profits to have dependable, 


BARRETT-ROOFED | 
«+. OF COURSE! 





trouble-free roofs over their factories. 
The barns, sheds and silos on your farm are 
your factory. Why not keep ’em weather- 
tight the way Continental Can Co. keeps 
its factory protected—with Barrett* Roofs! 





PROTECT YOUR FARM BUSINESS 
WITH HIGH QUALITY 





Leaky roofs can cause serious damage to 
crops in storage and valuable farm equip- 
ment. They can affect the health and pro- 
ductivity of livestock. They may spell the 
difference between a highly profitable 
operation—and one that just gets by. 
Lock out the weather with Barrett* 
Farm Roofings. They come in asphalt 
shingles and smooth-surfaced or mineral- 
surfaced rolls. All are Barrett quality 
throughout—and that means none better 
made. Their base is finest asphalt-satu- 
rated felt, Barrett-made to stand up for 
years against the roughest conditions. 
Shingles and mineral-surfaced rolls are 
coated with asphalt and covered with 


fom nn 





BARRETT FARM ROOFING 


firmly embedded, fire-proof mineral gran- 
ules in a wide variety of attractive colors. 
You get extra protection—and extra 
beauty, too, that adds to the appearance 
and value of your farm. 

Barrett Farm Roofings are surprisingly 
low in cost and easy and inexpensive to 
apply. In most cases you can lay them 
right over old roofs, saving time and 
money—and the building will not be left 
exposed in case of sudden storm. 

Good man to consult on any farm roof- 
ing problem is your local Barrett dealer. 
He’s a roofing expert. 
See him or mail the 
coupon for free booklets. 





* 


? e Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 





40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Ala. 





Pr; 
MAIL THIS COUPON . . . TODAY for Borrett's < 
i FREE booklet, FARM-AID, with useful ideas on 
1 roof repairs, insulation, protecting equipment, etc. 
I ~ 
t Name 
. . 
1 Address_ 
I 
I 


36th & Gray's Ferry Ave. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘ 
' 
! 
1 
! 
THE BARRETT DIVISION | 
! 
1 
' 
! 
1 
! 












HETHER they live in a large 
city or in a sparsely settled rural 
| area, Camp Fire Girls generally en- 
joy the same sort of activities. Fun, 
friendship, and high ideals are syn- 
onymous with Camp Fire. 

During the week of March 16, 
Camp Fire Girls in all sections will 
observe the group’s forty-second 
birthday. The birthday theme is 
“Design for Friendship,” afid will be 
the starting point for many projects. 

Camp Fire Girls are active in 
Southern states, too, with councils or 
lone groups in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Virginia. There are also groups on 
the international scene. 

Finding a number of girls of simi- 
lar age within walking distance in a 
rural area is also a problem. How- 
ever, a group may have as few as six 
members. 

The Camp Fire Girls program is 
based on the “Seven Crafts”: home, 
outdoors, creative arts, frontiers, busi- 
ness, sports and games, and citizen- 
ship. Girls of all races and religions 
may belong to one of three age 
groups: 7- to 10-year-olds are Blue 
Birds; 10- to 15-year-olds are Camp 
Fire Girls; and senior high school 
girls are Horizon Club members. 

Getting acquainted with their com- 
munity is another activity all Camp 
Fire Girls enjoy. As a community 
service, rural CFG’s may volunteer 
to help keep the town hall clean— 
washing windows and floors and 
polishing furniture. Sometimes on 
overnight hikes, they will use the 


| Happy Birthday, CFG@’s 


By Elizabeth M. McStea 
National Public Relations Director, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 





The German shepherd raises his paw 
in protest as the Blue Bird puts him 
through his obedience lessons. He'd 
much rather be romping on the grass, 


Grange Halls for their bunkhouses. 

The law of the Camp Fire Girls in. 
cludes: Worship God, seek beauty, 
give service, pursue knowledge, be 
trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify 
work, and be happy. 

The insigne is the crossed logs and 
flame, symbolizing the hearth fire of 
home and the campfire of outdoors. 

The organization was founded in 
1912 by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick 
and a group of progressive educators. 
More than 3 million girls have been 
CFG’s, and today’s membership totals 
369,651. 











Enroll in Four-H Now If You Want To: 


1. Have a good time 6. Develop more per- 9. Compete with your- 
attending summer sonality. self. 
camp and parties. 7. Know what others 10. Become a more 

2. Make some money. are doing. useful citizen. 

3. Develop skills. 8. Serve others—home, 11. Cooperate with 

4. Make new friends community, county, others. 

5. Visit new places. state, and nation. 12. Develop leadership. 


Yes, you can do all these things and more. 
grow better cattle, hogs, and chickens; how to make your home more 
attractive; how to preside over a meeting; and how to make a speech. 

You can learn more fully to appreciate and conserve nature’s re- 
sources; to develop and maintain your health better; to know, under- 
stand, and appreciate more fully the processes of Democracy. You can 
learn a way to make a living; to experience the thrill of helping your 





A 4-H’er takes “time off” from his chores. 


You can learn how to 


parents; to beat your own 
best record . . . to become 
a happier, better informed, 
more useful person. 

How do you learn these 
things? By actually doing 
them. We “learn to do by 
doing,” say 4-H members. 

So join the 4-H club in 
your community during 
National 4-H Club Week, 
March 1-9, and then be a 
corking good. member. 
You'll be glad you did. 

If there isn’t a club or- 
ganized in your commu- 
nity, see your county and 
home agent. They'll be 
glad to help start one. 
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Take Lemon 
and Soda 
every 2 to 3 
hours the first 
day, 3 to 4 
times a day 

— Wil thereafter if 
needed. Forms natural sodium 
citrate; gives all vitamins in 
lemons plus increasedalkalinity. 


Juice of 1 fresh lemon in half 
glass of water: add—slowly—% 
teaspoon baking soda (bicarbon- 
ate). Drink as foaming quiets. 


Take Hot Lemonade at bedtime. 
Recommended by doctors to 
induce perspiration. Ask for 


Sunkist Lemons. Sunkist 























Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 





Before you buy 
investigate 


“THE MARTIN" 


The strongest, 
hikektmatlelel-tem 
long life silo, 
built! 
Guaranteed 
to withstand 
the high 
pressures of 
grass silage. 











NY-lale Mate]! ] olen 
or write for 
the facts 
now! 








i 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| 648 Congview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
Send facts about Martin 
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Address. 





City State. 



















WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER! 


This amazing fencer stops all stock... 
whether it's a big bull . . . or hard-to-stop 
sheep! It cuts off weeds and grass instead 
of shorting out. Controls qs many as 50 
miles of fencing. High and low control. 
110 volts. AC. 

LIFE TIME SERVICE POLICY 
2 ? 2 


FREE! Without obligation, 
we'll send you the booklet, 
“HOW TO BUILD A GOOD 
| ELECTRIC FENCE!’ 

Write your name and ad- 
dress on margin of this ad. 


“R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Factory Distributor 
622 Scott Avenue Greensboro, N. C. 
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“Grange Girl 
and Boy” Named 


Youngfolks are taking more inter- 
est in improving homes, farms, 
Fol- 


lowing are two good examples. 


schools, and communities. 





Lonnie Karriker 


Martha Ann Nifong 


ARTHA Ann Nifong, 19, For- 

syth County and Lonnie Karri- 
ker, 17, Rowan County, were recent- 
ly named 1951 “North Carolina 
Grange Girl and Boy,” and awarded 
trophies for their outstanding 
achievements in home, school, and 
community activities. 

Martha Ann has been a member of 
Lewisville Grange since 1944 and an 
officer for the last two years; helped 
install Grange officers in many North 
Carolina counties; took part in each 
Grange Youth camp since 1948 and 
was elected “Camp Queen” in 1950. 
She has been active in church affairs, 
PTA, 4-H, and athletics—winning her 
letter and two stars in basketball. She 
helped plan a new home recently 
completed for her family, and helps 
other members with the dairy. 


Lonnie, a Grange member since 
age five, has served as Juvenile 
Grange Master for several years; and 
since 1939 he has been active in Sub- 
ordinate Grange activities. He is pres- 
ident of the Rowan County FFA Fed- 
eration; won $100 on a trip to Na- 
tional FFA Convention in Kansas 
City in 1950, and in 1951 won first 
place in improved farming in school 
and county. An active member of the 
church, Karriker was president of the 
Luther League in 1951. He cares for 
75 acres farm land with the aid of a 
brother, and feeds and cares for all 
the livestock on the family farm. Last 
year he rebuilt a potato house and 
made 300 potato crates. His hobby is 
dramatics and public speaking. 


Second and third awards for girls 
and boys were awarded to Harold 
Burris of Stanly County; Roy Wilker- 
son, Orange; Carolina Ferguson, 
Wilkes; and Polly Roberts, Orange. 





“I just wish he cared that much 
about how his own hair looks.” 
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For rugged farm work 





and bigger crop profits 





SPRING IS A BUSY TIME ON THE FARM... plowing, harrowing, planting... lots 
of heavy work for your farm machinery. TAKE CARE of that important 
machinery and equipment with dependable ESSO lubricants and fuels... 
keep your tractor, truck, and family car in tip-top operating condition 
during the busy spring work season. ESSO FARM PRODUCTS are 
specifically made to meet the most rugged farming requirements. 


. 
Esso Extra Motor Oil — for 
full engine protection . . . great oil econ- 
omy in your car, truck or tractor. 


. 
Essolube HD Motor Oil — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or gasoline 
tractor and truck engines. Dependable 
all-weather service for rough going. 


. 
Esso Extra Gasoline—cives tre- 
mendous power, long mileage and high 
anti-knock performance under load! 


Esso Tractor Fuel — for “aistil- 
late’’ burning tractors. High power, 
smooth efficient operation ... low flash- 
point for fast starting. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 


pi 








Constant Esso Research aids the farmer 


At one of America’s largest and most modern petroleum research centers 
(above), we are constantly seeking ways to make farming easier, better, 
more profitable. New products and methods are being tested in cooperation 
with state farm experiment stations to meet farming problems. 





You can depend on 





FARM 
PRODUCTS 








ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Pound for pound a Papec Forage Harvester costs less than 
any other make. Yet a Papec has the features which keep it going after other 
forage harvesters quit... efficient, trouble-free Finger Feed Roll, easy adjust- 
ment of Hay Pick-up Fingers, patented Silage Shelf, adjustable Axles to com- 


pensate for uneven ground. 


Papec is a simple, rugged forage harvester which delivers top performance 
even under unfavorable conditions. Users repeatedly tell us of handling “down” 
and tangled crops with their Papecs which other harvesters wouldn’t touch. 
For information, see your Papec dealer or send your name on margin of ad for 


FREE booklet. 


Papec Machine Company, 983 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


‘PAPEC: 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


Also HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS ... CROP BLOWERS ... HAMMER MILLS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS ... FEED MIXERS 














. It works fast... 


. Cuts plant loss and re-setting to almost nothing. 


- The baianced formula promotes uniform growth, results in 
better balanced, stronger, healthier plants. 


Easy ... Economical to use with Present Equipment 


No extra labor or new equipment 
is needed. Just add 3 pints of 
ALFCO to each 50 gallons of 
water in setter barrel, then set 
out your plants as usual. That's 







(Pepper, Tomato, Cabbage, Sweet Potato, too) 


to BEAT 


TRANSPLANTING 


to work 


Transplanting gives plants a terrific shock. To help 
overcome it they need food. . 

where ALFCO pays off. Because it’s liquid, it goes right 
. .. plants use it immediately. it helps them 
“take hold” again . 


SHOCK! 


. right away. That’s 


- « develop larger root systems. 


American 


LIQUID FERTILIZE 


1 it’s in the leaves in 15 minutes. 
2. It feeds plants until they can “take hold” again. 
3. Helps plants develop larger, stronger root systems. 
4 
5 


all! Will not burn plants when 
used as recommended. ALFCO 
feeds all ports of plants .. . 
roots, stems and leaves. Result is 
better balanced, stronger plants. 


on 


See Your Dealer Now! 
Ask him for Free, Descriptive Folder or write to: 


(5-10-5) m 














Available in: 
1-Gallon Cans 
5-Galion Drums 
55-Gallon Drums 
Complete directions 
on every container 


‘ LIQUID FERTILIZER CO. 


©, Box 1662: @ Charlotte, North Caroline _ 
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Receiving some grading pointers on sweet potatoes from Under Secretary 
of. Agriculture Clarence J. McCormick are (left to right, front row); 
Billy Whetsell, Walter Tuten, Wayne Enzor, Mr. McCormick, James 


Griggs, and Paul Davis. (Back row): “Toby” Davis, Alton Langston, 
Don B. Still, Robert Kelley, Donald Privette, Fred Privette, Byars Guest, 


“*“VYambassadors” Grow 


Yams What Am 


By Romaine Smith, Youngfolks Editor 


ANNA grow more and better 

sweet potatoes on your acres? 
Then take a quick look at how the 
4-H champs from the Palmetto State 
did it. They, with their dads, put 
into practice the best available 
knowledge in growing, handling, 
grading, storing, and marketing. 

Listed below are some of the prac- 
tices they followed: 

1. Selected good seed of Porto 
Rico variety, with copper-colored 
skin and orange flesh color. 

2. Treated seed with proven and 
recommended material for surface- 
borne diseases. 

3. Used “cut sprouts” or vine cut- 
tings for more U. S. No. Il’s, better 
keeping quality, and better shape. 

4. Planted on good sandy loam 
soil, or mellow cotton land which 
would produce a bale to the acre. 

5. Prepared land well in advance 
—deep, thorough. 

6. Used more than 1,000 pounds 
3-9-9 fertilizer per acre, with half of 
potash from sulphate of potash and 
other half from muriate of potash; 
also used 10 pounds borax per ton. 

7. Set plants on high, broad beds— 
12 to 14 inches high. 

8. Cultivated only as often as nec- 
essary to keep down weeds and 
grasses and to keep bed mellow. 


9. Dug before frost. 

10. Carefully graded and handled 
in the field. 

11. Cured according to recon- 
mendation. 

12. Regraded and carefully packed 
for market. 

The state winning team hailed 
from Darlington County, S. C., and 
consisted of six boys. Their average 
yield was 217 bushels per acre—109 
bushels more than the state average. 

Averages for the six boys showed 
their row width to be 41% inches, 
spaced 9 inches in the drill. 

They averaged using 758 pounds 
3-9-9 fertilizer at planting time and 
an additional 808 pounds as side 
dressing. The earliest vine cuttings 


were set June 2, and the lates 


June 15. 

The winning team and five adde 
tional high-scoring boys were awaré 
ed a free educational trip to New 
York and other Eastern terminal mar 


kets by A & P Tea Company, @ 


sponsors of the program with thé 
Extension Service. They followed 
through regular market channels 4 
carlot of their “sweets” which they 
previously sold to A & P, their host, 
at prevailing top market price. Here 
they learned what made their prod- 
uct sell—quality, attractiveness. 


“State champs” receive instruction in grading and packing. 
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Look ahead 


...With a McCormick FARMALL Super C 


LOOK AHEAD to plant better 

You'll be sure of fast, accurate planting this spring with a Farmall Super C 
and front-mounted McCormick cotton planter. You plant better because 
you can watch your work. Follow the row mark easily while you watch 
planter units and fertilizer applicators to be sure they are trash-free. At 
row ends, you can pivot-turn without stopping, because of instantly- 
responding hydraulic Touch-Control, super-easy steering, and positive- 
acting disc brakes. 
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LOOK AHEAD to cultivate cleaner, faster 

The clear view of the cultivator gangs from the seat of a Super C makes 
it easy for you to work close to the rows, even on the contour. Full-circle 
vision lets you work faster and easier, to cover more acres in a day. With 
a weeder-mulcher or rotary hoe attachment, you can kill weeds right in 
the row when crops are small. Positive-position, two-way hydraulic Touch- 
Control lets you keep shovels or sweeps at just the depth you select. Look 
ahead on a Super C for better cultivation and bigger yields! 


Make your own LOOK-AHEAD test! Ask your IH dealer to bring out 


a 2-plow, 2-row Farmall Super C. Try it in your own fields with front- 
mounted, Touch-Controlled McCormick planter or cultivator. With the 


Send Coupon for new FREE Catalog 


IH Income Purchase Plan you can start NOW to benefit from the remark- 
able economy and better work you get with a Farmall Super C. Ask for 


your free demonstration! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER = 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equip- 
. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units 
. « « Refrigerators and Freezers—General Offices, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. D, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me the new catalog illustrating and describing Farmall 
Super C with its full line of matched McCormick implements for low- 
cost, 2-plow, 2-row farm work. 


Address 
| farm acres. Principal crops are 
My IH Dealer is 











Crimson clover and beef cattle ... for profit (beef and seed sales) ... soil building ... 
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erosion control ... beauty. Color photo by Lawrence Todd. 


Beef Profits Don’t Grow — They're Earned 


BEEF calf, when it hits the ground, repre- 

sents a “down payment” of $50 to $60. This 

is roughly what it has cost per calf to feed 
and maintain dam, provide bull service, barns, 
fences, veterinary fees, and labor to take care of 
the breeding herd. Carrying this investment on to 
a profit within 8 to 12 months isn’t as much of a 
cinch as a lot of folk buying $1.25 
a pound steaks seem to think. 

What are the principal prob- 
lems in raising beef calves? We 
have put this question to a num- 
ber of successful cattlemen and 
college authorities during recent 
months. Without exception, pro- 
viding an abundant supply of 
good grazing was their No. 1 re- 
quirement. Ninety per cent or 
more (depending on the weather) of the feed for 
cow-calf herds here in the South should come from 
grazing, they agree. 

Almost in the same breath they mentioned the 
need for pasture management. In planning for 
grazing crops, mineral fertilizers as needed should 
be put on the land. If in doubt as to needs, send 
soil samples to your state college for analysis. (See 
page 38, The Progressive Farmer, November 1951.) 


Mr. Elliott 


A variety of pasture plants is recommended 
to get the longest grazing season possible. Seed 
legumes and grasses in the same mixture. Grasses 
use to advantage the nitrogen accumulated in soil 
by legumes. They also add variety and palatability 
and aid in bloat control. 

It takes “too much” pasture to be enough. If 
there’s sufficient grazing to carry through prolonged 
periods of drouth and rough winter weather, there'll 
be too much during favorable growing seasons. 
This is as it should be. Then, in lush seasons, sur- 


Breeding stock, feed, and equip- 
ment are more expensive than ever 
before. The loss of a few calves 


can quickly put you in the “red.” 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


plus growth can be cut and cured for winter rough- 
age. Authorities agreed there ought to be 3 to 4 
acres of dependable grazing for each cow and calf. 

Put up some stored feed, and hope you don’t 
need it, they say. Roughage doesn’t have to be high 
quality, but it helps. At least there ought to be 
some green, leafy hay or green silage for winter 
feeding. Otherwise, vitamin A deficiency may show 
up. A good average South-wide figure is % ton of 
hay or 1% tons silage, and % ton coarse roughage 
(straw or stover) per mature animal. Cattlemen in 
the upper South might need more stored feed; those 
in lower South can frequently get by with less. 

Producers of commercial calves weren't too fussy 
about the looks of their cow herd. To a man, 
though, they recommended good-type, purebred 
bulls. The majority favored more rugged, big-type 
bulls to “pony” type, for siring calves to be grass- 
finished. One authority said a good bull could easily 
add $20 to sale value of a baby beef. 


All wanted healthy, thrifty cows that could 
bring a calf each year. Brood cows should give 2 to 
3 gallons of milk a day when fresh. Fair production 
should be maintained for 8 to 10 months. 

The trend is toward more fall and early winter 
calves. Milk flow when cows are fresh isn’t so 


heavy as with spring calving. There’s less uddé 
trouble, less scouring of calves. When spring de 
come, extra milk from new pastures comes at a tim 
when calves can handle it to advantage. 

There is less bother from flies and other pat 
sites on calves that come in the fall. Dehorning 
branding, and castration can be done with ks 
danger from screwworms. Fall calves have a bette 
chance to reach market weight ahead of fall mus 

Ten-months-old calves ought to weigh fr 
550 to 750 pounds. There has been some complaitt 
from Eastern packers that our Southern calves wet 
reaching the market at too light a weight for bet 
killing purposes. Creep-feeding seems to be t 
answer. Shelled corn, cracked small grain, or gra! 
sorghum kept before calves from the time they 
eat may well add 50 to 75 pounds’ extra welgi 
at a nice profit. 


Disease control is a constant care of suck # \ 
ful cattlemen. One steer lost may easily take t 
the profit of four or five more. 

Calves should be vaccinated for blackleg bei 
they are six months old. Calfhood vaccination ™ 
Bang’s disease is recommended for heifers to * 
kept for replacements. 

All new animals bought should have been test 
and given a clean bill of health for tuberculosis * 
Bang’s. Even so, they should be kept away from “5” 
rest of herd for several weeks to be sure no dise* 
is spread. Trucks should be disinfected after hi 
ing strange cattle. Sanitation and spraying to ket 
down flies aid in disease control. Extra comfort! 
animals through fly control adds pounds to weg” 

During the season, cows and calves should 
watched closely for cuts and lesions where s“" 
worms might get in. The new screwworm Ss” 
EQ-335, should be used around all open wow! 











MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 














Like the thrill of setting out the first tiny seedlings... their promise of CS 
the magic blossoming to come... Maxwell [louse Coffee has become a tradition << cern > 
3 in American homes. All up and down the land, it is the coffee chosen = 4 
: above all others for its “Good to the Last Drop” flavor—high praise indeed f I LW OE IK 
from this nation of coffee-lovers. Its superlative freshness and full-bodied flavor : es 
MOUs: 


have brought coffee-drinking pleasure to millions. No wonder, wherever you go, 





Pree " . £iat- 
Last DROP Oey Fas 


the Maxwell Flouse cup and-drop is famous as the sign of good coffee. 





A Product of General Foods 
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Increase Calf Growth Rate! " 





AUREOMYCIN | 


Rapid Development, Little or No Scours, Improved Health = 


Reported When Rations Are Fed that Contain This Golden Antibiotic 


An astounding step-up in feed utilization by 
calves, based on use of AUREOMYCIN in manu- 
factured feeds, is now under way. Present 


evidence points to spectacular increases in 


rate of growth, marked reductions in calf 


losses from intestinal troubles and pronounced 
improvement in general health and appear- 
ance, when rations include aureomycin, 
Nutritional studies that included field tests 
under farm conditions have been made by 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. These in- 
volved both pure aureomycin and Vitamin B,, 
and Antibiotie (Aureomycin) Feed Supple- 
ment. It was found that diets that contained 


aureomycin produced increases of 10, 20 and 


30 per cent (in certain instances, considerably 
higher percentages) in rate of calf growth. 
Little or no scouring was encountered and 
improvement in general well-being of tested 


calves over control groups was marked. 


Several studies that were continued well 
into the period of active rumination revealed 
no interference with rumen function nor any 
harmful effects, even when levels of aureo- 
mycin were fed at levels many times higher 


than is commercially practical. 


Availability of aureomycin in manufactured 
calf starters, feeds and supplements offers 
dairy farmers, stockmen and breeders not 


only an opportunity to mature their calve 
faster and more economically, but also to cul 
down or escape the crippling calf losses frot 
intestinal troubles that have been sapping 


nation’s calf crops for many years. 


Aureomycin has been proved highly elle’ 





tive for swine, chickens, turkeys, calves 4 
several kinds of small animals and is to 
the antibiotic most widely used in the fee! 
field. Ask for a feed that contains aureomy¢" 


Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN | yanamid comPa A} 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, NI 
















he Stars in 


Dear Youngfolks: 


This month spring begins on the 
90th, and the Sun sets that day 
exactly in the west. On some clear 
evening soon, choose a spot from 
which you can see the Sun go down, 
and note a tree or other object on 
the horizon where it sinks from 
sight. Now if you will watch occa- 
sionally from the same spot, you 
will see that for the next three 
months, the Sun will set a little far- 
ther north each day. Look to see 
how far it moves in a month. It ar- 
rives farthest north on June 21. 


In the evening around 8 o'clock, 
as you face the south, the Gemini, 
or Heavenly Twins, Castor and Pol- 
jux are nearly overhead. In ancient 
times they were the Friendly Stars 
of sailors and travelers, who swore 
by “the Gemini.” The expression 
has come down to us as “by Jim- 
miny.. Two thousand years ago 
Castor was the brighter, but for 
some reason Pollux now outshines 
his brother. Through a small tele- 
scope Castor is seen to be two stars 
close together, revolving around 
each other; and through a larger 
telescope, each of these is double 
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Facing south in early March, 8 p.m. 
The Twins are south of the zenith. 


doing the same thing. The 
one revolution 


also, 
main pair makes 
every 347 years. 
Below the Twins is golden-yel- 
low Procyon, one of the nearest 
stars. Only four others are nearer, 
and only five are brighter. The light 
you see left Procyon 11 years ago. 
To the left (east) of the Twins 
and slightly below, is Cancer, 
shaped like an inverted Y. Its stars 
are not very bright. In the midst is 
the famous star cluster called the 
Beehive. It is made up of nearly 
400 stars, not separately visible. 
The cluster may be easily seen on 
a dark, clear night as a dome- 
shaped patch of light. 
Your sincere friend, 
B. F. BROWN. 





hobby, 


a party, 


April Fool’s Party 

St. Patrick’s Party 

Easter Party 

Funny Money 
Carnival 

Western Party 

Attractive Bracelets 








To Make 
Easter Favors act play) 
To Make Square Dancing 


Fun for a Few 
Make your selection and order today from Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at nearest office 
Memphis, 


—Dallas, Raleigh, 


“TENTION The winds are whistling around and you have 

to keep your coat collar turned up, but there’s 
lots to be done inside the house this season. 
or a play? Listed below are some ideas. 
are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, unless otherwise indicated. 


How To Make 
a Banjo 
Uniform of Christ 
5 cents (an 
Easter play) 
Womanless Wedding 
Premiere for Two, 
10 cents (a one- 


How about a craft for a 


Leaflets 


Wake Up Your 
Sunday School 

Sing for Fun, 
10 cents or three 
for 25 cents 
(songbook) 

Community Hand- 
book, 50 cents 
(320 pages of use- 
ful information) 


or Birmingham. 
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Brother-Sister Understanding 













































Y YOu CARRIED MOM I NOT MY SIS, LU, 
YOUR SISTER TO WOULON'T LET TAKING MY SS iS TOO 
; THE PARTY LAST ME GO WITHOUT GIGELY SISTER FS 'LOUD-MOUTHED. 
eir calves \ NIGHT, DIDN'T HER. YOU KNOW ft | ANYWHERE! J~ 
\ SOMETHING — YOu NEED To HAVE 
to cut SHE WAS A TRUTH CONFESSION 
1180 . ~ LIKE SIS ANOT HAD. 
“i YOU'LL UNDERSTAND 
ysses Ir0 
ipping the 
ohly elie 
calves 4 
| is todd YOU NEED TO HAVE A HEART 
ra] TO HEART TALK WITH YOUR 
, the feed BROTHER LIKE JOE AND I HAD. HE 
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ork 20, N. \ 





SAID I TALKED ABOUT THE BOYS AND 
GIGGLED WITH GIRLS TOO 
MUCH, MIGHT PAY YOU TO 
SEE WHAT THEY SAY 
ABSOLT You. 
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More than doubles 
the life of cylinders, 


pistons and rings 


Solid chrome pro- 
tects these wear- 
ing surfaces. 


Choice of expand- 
er springs packed 
with every oilring. 


More operating time, fewer engine over- 
hauls! Both are accomplished with 
Perfect Circle’s 2-in-1 Chrome Piston 
Ring Set...even under the most severe 
operating conditions! 


Perfect 
Circle 


/ 
, i 





Solid chrome plating on both oil and top 
compression rings protects tractor, 
truck and car engines against dust, dirt, é 
heat and long hours at full load. Yes, 
the 2-in-1 Set actually lasts over twice 
as long as ordinary piston ring sets! 


Whether you maintain your own equip- 
ment or rely upon your dealer or favor- 
ite mechanic, insist upon Perfect Circle’s 
2-in-1 Chrome Set . . . the set that lasts 
more than twice as long with sustained 
power and positive oil control. Perfect 
Circle Corporation, Hagerstown, Ind. 


And, to assure maximum oil control in 
every engine, interchangeable springs 
are supplied with each oil ring: a 
NORMAL PRESSURE spring for installa- 
tion in rebored or slightly worn cylin- 
ders and a HiPRESSURE spring for the 
oil pumpers or badly worn cylinders. 


| 
| 
| 





Perfect Circle‘-: 


PISTON RINGS * 
lhe Standard of Comparison 
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The hoe must go! Its day in modern cotton growing is 
drawing to a close. 

New-type tractors, such as the Allis-Chalmers WD, CA, 
or rear-engine G, now lift one of the oldest human burdens 
— chopping cotton by hand. One man can cross- cultivate 
and thin a whole field of flatland cotton in the time it took 
to hoe a single row. 

Parallel linkage gives these quick -hitch, tractor culti- 
vators natural soil penetration. The cultivator sweeps re- 
main level at any desired depth. Wide bearings prevent 
dodging or skipping hard s 

rottled ion these Reat-cunentedl power cultivators 
work through inch-high seedlings almost as accurately as 
hand hoeing. Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to demonstrate 
hoeless cotton chopping. 


Enjoy The NATIONAL FARM AND HOME LLIS ‘CHa LMERS 
HOUR — every Saturday over NBC. - 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S 














Honest, I’m not much trouble... 


He isn’t, either, if you have sure, safe Sergeant’s Dog Care Products 
to help keep him healthy and happy. There’s one for practically 
every need. Worms, for example, clear out quickly and surely with 
SURE-SHOT (for big dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs). 
Other products for fleas, insufficient vitamins, skin irritation, ear 
ailments. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on by dog owners for 
77 years. FREE: Your dog care problems are answered by 
authorities in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store : 
—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-5, Richmond 20, Virginia. Le { 

| 


i 





Sergeants dog care products 


They Influenced Me Most 


Youngfolks, reporting on who has influenced their lives 


most, other than their parents, had some interesting things 


to say. 


Home Ec Teacher 
Inspires Confidence 
($15 Prize) 

The person who has influenced 
me most is my home economics 
teacher, Mrs. A. L. Baxley. She 
exerts a good influence because she 
is a good, kind, understanding, and 
genuine person. I can talk to her 
about my problems, laugh with her, 
share my disappointments and 
happy moments. When I'm dis- 
couraged, she understands and 
helps me. When victory comes my 
way, she points out that with each 
new victory comes an obligation to 
set a higher standard. 

When I first became her pupil, 
I had no desire to attend college. 
She made me realize the importance 
of a college education. Now I plan 
to attend, major in home economics, 
and make it my career. 

By her life, Mrs. Baxley creates 
an atmosphere for learning and 
achieving. Nancy Dodson, 16, 

Laurens County, S. C. 


Grandfather’s Lasting 
Impressions 
($10 Prize) 

I learned some valuable lessons 
one summer when I stayed with 
my grandparents. 

The weather was very hot, and 
I was helping load melons. My 
grandfather's back was hurting, but 
he never complained, and only 
stopped long enough to wipe the 
sweat from his forehead. He was 
a disciple of the “old school” and 
believed in hard work 

One day at noon I wanted to 
take a nap, but Grandfather said, 
“We must go back to work now 
and get the melons while the mar- 
ket is good.” I must have acted 
badly, because he said, “The world 
may owe you a living, but you have 
to work to collect it.” 

Granddad believed in being free, 
and making all his living on the 
farm. He always sold more than 
he bought, and didn’t like a lazy 
around, Bible reading had 


and saving. 


person 


These prize-winning 


letters tell why and how, 


taught him the great lesson of Ja- 
boring with his hands that he might 
not be a burden to others. No mat- 
ter how tired Grandfather might 

be, he always went to church, 
All these things have influenced 
my life. Millard G. Clute, Jr., 15 
Leon County, Tex. 


Sunday School Teacher's 
Influence Lives On 
($5 Prize) 

“Aunt” Ellie Creekmore influ- 
enced me most. This dear, little old 
lady had taught the card class in 
Sunday school for years—ever since 
my dad and her own children were 
small. I visited Aunt Ellie as often 
as possible, and was always wel- 
comed with a big hug and kiss and 
something good to eat. Then she 
would tell me how she used to go 
to church on Sunday in the wagon, 
picking up neighbors along the 
way. .She never failed to mention 
Jesus in some way, and the won- 
derful blessings she’d enjoyed. 


I still have these 
Aunt Ellie, who has since passed 
on. Her simple ‘faith has inspired 
me. C. E. Hancock, 14, 

Washington County, Ark. 


memories of 


College Roommate 
a Blessing 


I met my roommate in 1948 on 
my first day in college. We moved 
together before the end of the first 
quarter. That was four years ago. 
She is the best all-round person | 
know ... has a winning personality, 
character above reproach; is active 
talented in art and sing- 
a living example 


in sports, 
ing, and she is 
of Christianity. 


Mina Combs has had such a 
great influence on my life that I 
plan to teach with her after we 
graduate in August 1952. We plan 
to teach for a year or two and then 
return to college to get our Master's 
Degrees and go to the mission field 
together. Betty Butler, 20, 

Limestone County, Ala. 





Next Letter Contest: 


liness, understanding .. . 


Most Admire About Dad,” 
each for all others printed. 


leigh, Dallas, or Memphis. Be 
address, and county. 
Remember, 


the ages of 10 and 20. Adults 





**What I Most Admire About Dad” 


HERE are a great many characteristics that boys and girls like 

in their dads—honesty, fairness, clean-cut appearance, physical 
and spiritual strength, unselfishness, ability to do things well, friend- 
many others. 
For the three best letters to reach us by March 31 on 
we will pay $15, $10, 
Send your letter to Progressive Young- 
folks at The Progressive Farmer office nearest you—Birmingham, Ra- 
sure to include 


this contest is open only to boys and girls between 
are not eligible. 


“What I 
and $5, plus $1 


your name, agé, 
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Weather-resistant 
rolled bales protect 
hay for outdoor feeding 


The Progressive 





Fackaged Pasture 





ROLLED BALES GIVE YOU SreCen LVAZINE ” THE YEAR ’ROUND 


There’s an extra something in rolled bales that 
makes more beef and puts more milk in the pail. 
Livestock reach for the “rolled-in” green leaves the 
way they nose through the fence for springtime grass, 


Weather-resisting bales made by the Roto-Baler 
can be fed on the open range or in an outdoor 
feed rack. Each layer eaten off exposes fresh new 
hay, unspoiled by rain or melting snow. 




















LLIS-‘CHALMER 


TRACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 3, U. S. A, 


Here’s what you’ve been looking for! A Roto- 
Baler of your own can give you year ’round 
“green pasture” nutrition for your herd. 


Roll-up compression seals in the leaves. . . seals 
out the rain. Talk to your Allis-Chalmer dealer 
about this wonderful new way to package sweet, 
green hay and fluffy bedding. 

ROTO-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


This beats loading bales by hand! The Allis-Chalmers Bale Loader 
attaches minutes-quick to the C, WC, or WD Tractors. Picks up 
rolled bales lying at any angle. A sturdy, economical, durable loader. 


ROTO-BALER and BALE LOADER 


Farmer, March 1952 
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JERISY 


gets top billing 

for greaseless | 
good grooming, ) | 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair, 


Co-Starring in RKO's 
“A GIRL IN EVERY PORT” 





9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING® JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, TOO 


Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


~ 





Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 


Applications at barber shops. 








When Jack’s pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 
He switched to greaseless JERIS 





And now he’s 
got his Jill. 








ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which | 
many authorities recognize as 
the cause of infectious dandruff, 





Special 4-H K-9’s Project 





Five Napa 4-H clubbers sit their dogs as the trainer looks on. In 
the group are three German shepherds and two Dalmatians. 


By Helen Elisberg 


MAY California 4-H club mem- 
bers have raised pups for 
“Guide Dogs for the Blind” as a 
service project. However, it re- 
mained for youngsters in the Sal- 
vador 4-H Club in Napa to apply 
their originality and come up with 
a project which benefits the chil- 
dren and the dogs, as well as the 
guide dog agency. 

“Guide Dogs for the Blind” is an 
organization at San Rafael, Calif., 
which supplies guide dogs free of 
charge to blind people and gives a 
month of free, intensive training 
with the dog at the San Rafael 
kennels. 


The puppies are born in ken- 
nels, but kennel-raised dogs are not 
satisfactory for work with the blind. 
Pups, like children, need homes and 
affection. They need to become 
used to hearing all kinds of noises, 
to ride in automobiles, and to adapt 
themselves to regular family life. 
So, at the age of three months, the 
puppies are put in foster homes 
where they are kept until they are 


Teen Talk About Boys 


What qualities do you most ad- 
mire in boys? We asked our 
panel of teen-age girls, and here 


individual members give replies. 


OYS around my school and com- 

munity are becoming more and 
more independent. They want girls 
to do all the inviting and, in some 
cases, pay their own way to the 
movies and other entertainments. 
Girls may have brought this on 
themselves by not having the boys 
call for them at their homes. If they 
go to parties or other places with 
parents or girl friends, they should 
return with them. 

I admire personality in a boy. 
That doesn’t mean he has to be 
class president or football hero—just 
a boy who gets on well with his 
classmates and is liked . . . who has 
good manners, respects his elders, 
and is neat. 

Be a good sport and don’t get 


a year old. They are then returned 
to the school for three months’ train- 
ing then a month of training with 
his blind master. 

Jerry Southworth, wife of Scott 
Southworth, 4-H club leader in 
Napa, noticed that several young 
dogs were not accepted as guide 
dogs because they had not been 
properly cared for in the homes. 
She evolved the idea of educating 
children in care of dogs. This was 
begun by starting a class in dog 
obedience training. 


The Guide Dog Club was 
formed from local 4-H members. 
The club has its own officers and 
cheer leader. It has a guest come to 
each regular meeting, and bring a 
dog of a different breed. Most of the 
well known breeds, and several un- 
usual ones, such as ridge back lion 
hunting dog, have been represented. 

At meetings, children report on 
the progress of their individual proj- 
ects and talk over the dogs’ per- 
sonality traits and the way they 
handle the dogs. The club’s recrea- 





tion program includes picnics, wie- 
ner roasts, and swimming parties, 
Youngfolks and their dogs go 
to parades and picnics in pickup 
trucks, and the dogs love to ride. 
Once when a 4-H picnic was 
planned, the lunch was being care. 
fully packed in the back of a pick. 
up. The dogs spotted the truck 
with the back open and _ thought 
they were going for a ride. Before 
anyone could stop them, they piled C 
in happity—on top of the lunch! 


At the meetings, a dog fight js he 
unheard of. But let a strange dog 
come by, and unless restrained, the 
entire “club” of dogs will start in al 
hot pursuit. 

The dogs used are German shep- 
herds, boxers, Dalmatians, and Lab- 
radors. At present the club has a 
Labrador which is unusually intelli- 





gent. On the farm it herds turkeys, Ge 
flushes pheasants, and _ retrieves. zin 
Outstanding dogs such as this are cal 
kept at kennels for breeding stock. on 
Another outstanding dog that to 
caused a great deal of merriment in h 
the club was a pure white German “ 
shepherd which took its duties as mil 
family guardian very seriously. The. _— 
dog was firmly convinced that wa- tru 
ter was dangerous, and refused to in / 
let the children go in swimming. | 
In order to help get the dogs fact 
used to street noises, which they a fe 
must experience with a blind per- part 
son, the club has organized a pa- fallen 


rade unit. 

It costs about $100 to raise the 
dog and feed it properly (an amount 
which can be deducted from in- 
come tax). In the last year the 4-H 
club raised 19 dogs,-which equaled 
a $1,900 contribution to the blind. 
Dogs rejected for work with the 
blind go back. to the children who 
have raised them. 

If the dog is accepted, the boy 
or girl has the satisfaction of having 
helped to make life happier for a 
blind person. If the dog is rejected, 
the 4-H’er has a fine, well trained 
pet. As one of the boys. said, 
“Either way, you can’t lose!” 





angry at every little thing. Help 
plan parties, activities, and other 
gatherings instead of waiting for 
the other fellow to do it. You'll find 
yourself more popular, and you'll 
develop personality. Betty Stevens, 

Texas. 

There are many qualities a girl 
admires about a boy. First of all 
she likes for him to dress neatly 
for every occasion and not be afraid 
of a coat and tie. If she’s dressed 
for a party, it would be embarrass- 
ing to have him show up in dun- 
garees and a sport shirt. 

A boy should be sincere and not 
just “feed a line.” He should re- 
member that a girl isn’t being 
“snooty” when she doesn’t want to 
park. Neither is she being overly 
cautious when she objects to fast 
driving and taking a curve at 90. 

He should be a good sport and 
not put a girl on the spot by say- 
ing, “What are you doing Saturday 
night?” when asking for a date. 


Find a mutual topic of conversation 
and not be a flirt. Cecilia Kennedy, 
North Carolina. 


I've been too busy with school, ~ 
church, home, and other activities } 
to start dating. However, I have 
my eyes open and come in contadé 
with boys daily. I admire cleanlk 
ness of mind and body, and can’t” 
tolerate profanity. I respect people 
and expect the same in return. 

Any healthy, respectable, intelli- 





“uA GC 


gent, and broad-minded young pet SON. 
son can get along. I like a person grinds 
who is religious, enjoys a g past | 
laugh, is brave, honorable, wel Chrys! 
mannered, and considerate of oth machi. 
ers. I like a boy without pretense, emplo 
but not a “Casper Milquetoast.” college 
Dorothy Evangeline Moore, ing bo 
Virginia. good n 

Editor's Note.—This is your colum®. defens 


We hope you will make it more help 
ful to youngfolks by writing us you! 
comments on items discussed and sug- 
gesting topics. Next month’s subject 


will be “How To Make a Date. 
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“A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD MAN, 





A$, PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEN 

































































Chrysler Corporation’s program 
helps people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


% 





George Heyer, noted maga- 
zine photographer, turns his 
camera for this picture story 
on a program of importance 
to American production — 
how people learn to build 
military vehicles, defense 
weapons, and the cars and 
trucks that play a vital part 
in American life. 





Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Corporation 
factories, classrooms and training shops. He shows 
a few of the thousands of men and boys now taking 
part in Chrysler's widespread training and technical 
education program. 


r 


Woo 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer pictures intent young Robert Chura—son of a Chrysler Corpora- 
tion employee—during one of his first lessons in how to use tools and make useful things. In special work- 
shops set aside by Chrysler, Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and finish projects at home. 
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SON.” Heyer snapped Albert Bazner learning about 
grinders from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group in 
Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learning the 
machinist trade — at good pay. Chrysler helps ambitious 











employees move up to better jobs. Even high school and THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses 
college students can learn jobs before graduation, earn- room at Chrysler Institute of Engineering, employee compare with those in leading engineering colleges. 
Ing both classroom credits and pay. Good training for students D. M. Holiday, 25, left, and Paul R. Diehl, At Chrysler, employees find training to improve 
good men pays off in better cars and trucks — and in such 27, right, study car body design with Engineer Carl themselves . . . become more valuable to America 
defense work as jet engines, too. Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of now when production need is great. 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds 
PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ©  Oilite Powdered Metal Products © Mopar Parts & Accessories «© Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration © Cycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 
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“When you want 


POWER... 


you want 


PETERS 7# 
High Velocity” 


says Bob Alexander, Merrymeetin 


Bay Guide, Brunswick, Maine 





PETERS 
“HIGH VELOCITY’ 22's 


have everything—strong brass 
cases, “Rustless” non-corrosive 
priming thot gives you split- 
second ignition, balanced bul- 
lets, and just the right lubrica- 
tion to protect your gun prop- 
erly. They really pack the pow- 
er for pests and small game! 
Stock up today on Peters “High 
Velocity” 22's in the red-white- 
and-blue box. 





“Whether it’s shells for duck shooting on 
Merrymeeting Bay or 22’s for hunting small 
game, Peters is my choice. Right now I’m 
using Peters ‘High Velocity’ 22’s. They de- 
liver a smashing blow that knocks down small 
game and pests for keeps.” 

Farmers, guides and sportsmen everywhere 
use Peters “High Velocity.” There’s no more 
powerful ammunition in the world. 











PETERS 


packs the 


] | SS POWER 
¢ SS COU PONT 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Rustiess” is Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. “High Velocity” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, inc. 








Here’s the power chain 
saw you’ve been waiting 
for, a rugged production 
tool you can carry under 
your arm—the new DA-211 
2 cylinder, 9 hp Intermedi- 
ate Disston Chain Saw, 
with Mercury gasoline 
engine. Cut all your fence 
posts, firewood, building 
timbers for that new shed 
this winter—cut ’em in the 
time it used to take you 
just to think about it. Or 
cut yourself a slice of extra 
income these slack months 
by producing vitally needed 
pulpwood or mine props. 


By the Makers 
of the Famous 
Disston Hand Saw 


LIGHTWEIGHT 9 H P 
DISSTON CHAIN SAW 
thal handles AWY woodeulting job! 


Send for illustrated literature with detailed specifications 





CALL YOUR DISSTON 
DEALER TODAY FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


25C Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 





wy 
FREE! MAKE MORE MONEY 


from honey. Send for FREE Beekeepers Big Bargain 
Catalog. MUTH, Dept. 19, 229 Wainut, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 















Bow and Arrow’s “Mr. Big’ 


By 
Romaine Smith 


OWARD HILL, 
world-famous arch- 

er, has proved again 
the age-old adage, “... 
build a better mouse- 
trap than your neighbor, 
the world will make-a 
beaten path to your 
door.” In his case, the 
bow and arrow have 
made him famous. He 
holds the record for the 
longest distance an ar- 
row has ever sped 
through the sky — 409 
yards, and for pulling 
the strongest bow—172 
pounds’ pressure. 

Today he is a writer, 
motion picture produc- 
er, sportsman, authority 
on wild animals, and champion arch- 
er. These honors and more can be 
traced to his skill in using a bow 
and arrow. 

And where did he learn this skill? 
As a small boy on an Alabama farm 
near Wilsonville. 


“My dad had five boys,” he 
said, “and he provided each of us 
with slingshots, bows and arrows, 
and BB guns. He encouraged us to 
participate in sports. I liked arch- 
ery as a boy, and it just sorta stuck 
with me, I guess.” 

In his big game hunts in South 
America and Africa, Howard has 
had many breath-taking experi- 
ences. He recalled one close call in 
particular: 

“While hunting alone in Africa 
one day, I noticed several buzzards 
circling overhead and directly in 
front of me. As I approached a 
clump of bushes, a frightened hy- 
ena scampered for cover. Thus alert- 
ed, I kept my distance and fixed my 
eves on the bushes. I had but a mo- 
ment to wait when suddenly a fero- 
cious lion made his way out of the 
bushes. He advanced slowly, stalk- 
ing me, his prey. Because of a leg 
injury, I couldn’t obey the natural 
impulse to run, so in turn I began 
stalking him. This was an unexpect- 
ed move and it confused him for a 
moment. He stopped, and at that 
very instant several buzzards set- 
tled on the half-eaten carcass of a 
zebra which had fallen prey to him 
the night before. He turned resent- 
ful eves on the buzzards as they 
landed on his ‘kill,’ and in that mo- 
ment, while he stood half-turned, I 
shot an arrow through his lungs. 
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Howard Hill, champion archer, with his “kill.” 


Pain struck sharp, and he began to 
claw where the arrow struck. 


“Suddenly he raised his pain- 
crazed eyes and in that split second 
I let fly a second arrow. It went true 
to its mark, sank deep in his chest, 
penetrated his lungs and heart, leav- 
ing only the feather tips to be seen! 
With one slap of his giant paw he 
broke the feathery tips and they 
fluttered to the ground. Then fixing 
his wild eyes on me, his enemy, he 
charged forward with full power. 
About 20 feet from me, the “king of 
the jungle” leaped into the air, with 
claws extended and mouth open 
wide. As the third arrow left the 
bow, I side-stepped quickly. In a 
moment the great beast lay quiver- 
ing and dying where only a split 
second before I had stood. The final 
shaft had pierced his eye and struck 
his brain. The lion was dead, and I 
knew that had been my closest call 
to death.” 


You will want to see Howard 
Hill in his latest RKO Technicolor 
picture, “Tembo.” It is a big game, 
wild animal picture in which his 
unusual skill with bow and arrow is 
well demonstrated. 


Howard makes his own bows and 
arrows. Ordinarily he uses a bow 
with 108 pounds’ pressure. Need- 
less to say, that is a strong bow. 


How many people in the United 
States are interested in archery? 

According to this expert, 12 mil- 
lion—with 4 to 5 million actual arch- 
ers. “In fact, there are so many arch- 
ery enthusiasts in America,” says 
Howard, “that most states have 4 
game reserve for archers only.” 









Editor’s Note.—If there is sufficient interest in knowing how to 
make bows and arrows, we will publish information on the subject 


in Progressive Youngfolks. 


We will be glad to hear from you. 
You may want to order our leaflet on archery which sells for 2 cents. 
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How To Stop Bleeding 


Knowing how to stop bleeding may save your 
Se S d 


own or someone else’s life sometime. 


Here 


is an easy way to remember how to do it. 


By R. W. Campbell 
First Aid Instructor, Pikes Peak Chapter, American Red Cross 


HE familiar initials DDT ordi- 
narily make you think of the 
pest-killing insecticide. But in con- 
nection with bleeding, these same 
initials can save your life, for they 
give you a handy rule-of-thumb 
way of remembering how to stop 
serious bleeding. 
The first D stands for direct pres- 
ure. Place the cleanest material 


a hand’s breadth below the armpit. 
Pressure here halts bleeding at any 
point below it. 

6. At midgroin, where pressure 
against the pelvic bone stops leg 
bleeding. 

These points are the same on each 
side of the body. Never apply pres- 
sure to any of the first three on both 
sides of the body at once, since that 





available over the wound and press. 
Ifno material is within reach, place 
your grimy hand directly over the 
wound, Prevention of a fatal loss 
of blood is more important than 
possible infection. 

The second D stands for digital 
pressure. Your fingers can reduce 
the flow of blood’ to the area in 
which a wou.ad lies, if the wound is 
sone of the extremities or in cer- 
tain head areas, by properly press- 
ing at the following points: 


1. In front of the ear approxi- 
mately halfway between the top of 
the ear and the corner of the eye. 
Pressure there controls bleeding 
fom the front scalp of the same 
side of the head. 


2. At the notch in the jawbone 
about an inch in from the corner of 
the jaw. Upward and forward 
Pressure against the jawbone lessens 
bleeding from the cheek above it. 

3. At the side of the neck, back 
against the backbone, avoiding pres- 
‘ure against the windpipe. Pressing 
at this point reduces bleeding from 
‘neck and some head wounds. Use 
“are not to cut off the entire supply 
of blood to the head, or uncon- 
‘lousness may result. 

4. Behind the collarbone. To 
cate this, stand behind a victim. 
With your forefinger at the side of 
‘is neck, reach forward and down 
behind his collarbone. Downward 
Messure here relieves bleeding from 
the shoulder of the same side. 

% On the body side of the arm, 


cuts off all blood to the head. Pres- 
sure at the appropriate point, along 
with direct pressure over the wound 
itself stops, or materially reduces, 
bleeding. 

The T stands for tourniquet, a 
dangerous apparatus which should 
be used only as a last resort when 
bleeding cannot be stopped by com- 
bined direct and digital pressure. It 
can be used only in bleeding from 
the arms and legs. 

To prevent added injury, a tour- 
niquet must be in the form of a 
flat band at least 2 inches wide. 
Apply around the arm a _hand’s 
breadth below the armpit, or around 
the thigh a hand’s breadth below 
the groin. Wrap the material twice 
around the proper thigh. Tie a half 
knot. Place a short stick over the 
tie. Tie a square knot over the 
stick. Tighten by twisting the stick 
only enough to stop the flow of 
blood. Hold or tie the stick in posi- 
tion for 15 minutes. Loosen the 
tourniquet at that time very slowly 
so as not to break any clot of blood 
that may have formed. If no fur- 
ther bleeding occurs, leave the tour- 
niquet loose in position to tighten 
again if need be. If bleeding has 
not stopped, tighten again immedi- 
ately, but be sure to loosen again 
in another 15 minutes. A tourniquet 
left in place too long can cause 
gangrene and require amputation 
of the limb. Remember that a tour- 
niquet is a dangerous but some- 
times necessary device. Use it with 
the greatest care. 
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Will they inherit socialism ? 


You wouldn’t want to leave a socialistic America to your children, 
Most Americans wouldn’t. 


But you may — without realizing it. For socialism wears many 
false faces. You can’t always tell it at a glance. 

It’s socialism, for example, when the federal government takes over 
for keeps the rights and responsibilities of its citizens on any pretext. 
It’s socialism when the government steps into and takes over a 
business or industry. 

It’s socialism when people urge you to give up the freedom to run 
your own life and let the government run it for you. 


Today in America, there are people who would like to see an all- 
powerful federal government own and operate our railroads, our 
medical profession, our electric light and power companies and 
other businesses and services. Perhaps they’re not all socialists, 
but what they suggest is socialism—even though they never 
call it that. 

And they'll have their way unless you act now. Here’s what you 
can do: Start thinking of your future and your children’s. Exer- 
cise your rights as a citizen. Discuss this danger with your friends 
and neighbors. Use your ballot wisely. And above all, learn to 
recognize socialism behind the many false faces it wears. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* publish this advertisement to expose some 
of the many disguises behind which socialism operates in this 


country. *Names on request from this magazine 





Electric power is the key to U. S. production strength. We 
need more and more of it to produce more steel, aluminum and 
other materials, and to make them into more planes, ships, tanks 
and guns. 

America’s electric light and power companies have planned 
ahead to have enough electricity ready on time to meet fore- 
seeable demands. 

They'll have it ready...if their suppliers can get the steel 
and other materials they need to finish the new power plants, 
new lines and equipment they’ve started. 











@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
® Look for the “ELECTRIC THEATRE” on Television. 
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For less fouling 


Here is the spark plug built for 
farm jobs ... proved by hundreds 
of hours of actual field operation. 
Whether your truck or tractor 
runs wide open or idle for hours, 
this rugged Auto-Lite Transport 
Spark Plug will give best perform- 
ance. That’s why it has been se- 
lected by so many leading truck 
and tractor makers as original fac- 
tory equipment. See your nearest 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer soon. 
He handles Ignition Engi- 
neered Auto-Lite Resistor 
and Standard type Spark 
Plugs, too! 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs— Patented U.S.A. 








r efficiency 


Gives you lowest cost per 
mile of spark plug operation 


AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR— 
offers maximum resistance to heot 
and reduces fouling. 


HEAVY ELECTRODES— 

give long gap life which contributes 
to lower service costs by requiring 
less frequent gapping. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION— 
especially suitable for the most 
severe farm operation. 


Tune in ‘‘Suspense!’’ . . . CBS Radio 
Mondoys . . . CBS Television Tuesdays 





| SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 




















Easy Piano Lessons The 


By Frederick Stanley Smith 


ea 4 2 


4 4 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 Fig. 5 Fig. 6 








N February we explained the four largest note values: the whole note 
(Fig. 1), half note (Fig. 2), quarter note (Fig. 3), and eighth note (Fig 
4). Each of these notes has its corresponding rest. Notes indicate sound, 
Rests indicate silence. In four-four (Fig. 5) time, called common time, be. 
cause more music is written in four-four time, the whole rest gets 4 counts. 
the half rest gets 2; the quarter rest gets 1; and the eighth rest gets a half 
count. To observe a rest, 
you merely raise your hand 
an inch or two off the keys 
and keep it off the required Riqht 
number of counts. Hand 
To illustrate, let us play 
the “Bugle Call.” Written 
in two-four (Fig. 6) time, eft OS oon ae 
you will notice the piece Wand ra 222:7= 2S: — 
is melody only, and that 44 1+ 
it is divided between the 
two hands. The left hand 
begins, playing 2 counts. 
The right hand then plays 
9 counts, and the left hand 
follows with 5 counts, clos- 
ing the piece. Here it is: 


BUGLE CALL 
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Chart showing finger positions on the keys. 


YANKEE DOODLE 
223424 39@253421 


SE IEE Eniceim = 


> 


Now, using the same 
chart, let us play the tune 


“Yankee Doodle.” 





You will notice this 
piece is somewhat more 
complicated because the 
finger positions do not re- 
main the same as in the 


a 

“Bugle Call.” In “Yankee @e2 st 5482 1@3+ sé 
Doodle,” fingers next to — I === {i ~f4-4 fs idl 
each other do not always —_s” ws Ce re 
play keys next to each 
other. Where this occurs, 
the finger number is placed 
within a circle. This indi- 
cates that key is out of 
the normal position. Here you will have to reach farther in order to place 
the correct finger on the correct key. If you will refer to the keyboard 
chart, December, you will find that both thumbs are placed on Middle € 
in playing the “Bugle Call.” In “Yankee Doodle,” the right hand thumb 
is placed on “G” below Middle C. The left hand thumb is placed on “E 
below Middle C. Both the Middle C key and the note indicating that key empties th: 
are plainly marked by arrows. ' 

Once you have your fingers placed over the correct keys, you should 
be able to play the “Bugle Call” without ever looking down at your hands 
Playing “Yankee Doodle,” however, will present some difficulty without 
an occasional glance at your fingering. 











Pine Needle Craft 


ERE is another craft idea to add to your collection, youngfolks. | 
It is economical, too, because most of your material is in the | 
woods or your own yard. 

Fred Cornelius, author of this leaflet, tells you how to “cure” your 
needles. He gives instructions for making baskets, dolls, boxes, ete. 
Order your leaflet today from Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, at Raleigh, Dallas, Memphis, or Birmingham. The | 
price is just 5 cents. See our "Tention section for other leaflets. 
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EARBORN-WOOD BROS. 
COMBINE 
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Combine illustrated 
can be used with the 
Ford Tractor or any 
other two-plow tractor. 
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Bbetenced design in the 6-foot 
Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine is 
an important factor in eliminating 
grain waste. Balanced design means 
proper relation of the sizes of the 
cutter bar, cylinder, straw rack 
and cleaning mechanism to assure 
uniform capacity and top efficiency. 


The sturdy 48” cylinder with its 
wide speed range of 430 to 1510 R.P.M. 
is designed to do a thorough threshing 
job on either your light or heavy 
crops. Extra profits from seed crops 
are possible, by use of special attach- 
ments, sold separately, which provide 
cylinder speeds as low as 265 R.P.M. 
for gentle, thorough threshing of 
easily cracked crops and up to 1800 


Vieste 
.. the better you'll like 
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R.P.M. for those hard to thresh crops. 


The Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine 
has a four-section walker type straw 
rack, the largest of any combine in 
its class! Large area and unexcelled 
separating action of this straw rack 
saves grain, seed and money. 


Adjustments are quick and easy to 
make. And to change cylinder speeds 
you simply turn a knob! 


These are all reasons why the more 
you hate grain waste the better you 
will like the Dearborn-Wood Bros. 
Combine. Remember, first cost is but 
one consideration; balanced design, 
easy adjustments, high capacity, 
quality materials, all add up to top 
performance—more profits. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION - Birmingham, Michigan 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 





Bagger as Well as Tank Models ° 
The Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine is available in POWERED by FORD FARMING ENGINE or P.T. 0. DRIVE 


Tank Model or Bagger Model. Power-driven auger 


iddle C 
thumb 
on “E 























hat ke! I eupties the 20-bu. tank in about 11% minutes, Choose a model powered by a 4-cylinder Ford Farming Engine or 
hall J an A.S.A.E. Standard P.T.O. driven model. 
hands. 
without Get Big Dividends from Investing an Hour— 
pROOF See your Ford Tractor dealer 
— ak Invest an hour that can return you rich dividends, 
gin vee zm seeing what the Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine could 
Demonstration mean to you in easier, extra-profit harvest. Your FARM EQUIPMENT 
olks. | nearby Ford Tractor dealer is the man to see—and soon. 
the | | : 
your ge p 3 rT ee : i 
ae | _ MEANS BETTER WORK 
Pro- ; ee a ae fie Sing Se 
= ss MORE PRODUCTION — 
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For 
Trouble-free 
Water 

Service 


You'll see many a new year roll 
around while using the same Myers 
Water System. And you’ll enjoy really 
care-free water service all the while. 
That’s because Myers builds water 
systems right. No substituting cheaper 
materials to shave down Myers costs. 
No production to “push 
through” the job. Every unit is fully 


slapdash 


tested at the factory ... and fully 
guaranteed in writing. Complete line 
of Myers Water Systems fits every 
need and budget. And the same holds 
good for the marvelous,Myers Water 
but your Myers 
Dealer offers these great values. Now’s 


YOUR MYERS DEALER 


-.. knows all types of Myers Water 
Systems, the special adaptability of 
each type. Make him your “partner in 
planning” and you'll never want for 
water, He's a good man to know] 


Softeners. None 


the time to see him! 


1005-62 


Ashland, Ohio 









co. 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


Power Sprayers 
Hand Sproyers 






() 
() 






Water Systems - \s 
Send free ! , Water Softeners { ) Hoy Unloading Too 
illustrated { ) Hond Pumps 
literature 
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Our Young 
Artists 


HIS month’s win- 
ners are all un- 
der 15 years of age. 
Get in on the prizes 
and fun by sketching 
something interesting 
farm. Print 
name, 
county, and address 
on the back of your 
drawing and mail to 
The Progressive 
Farmer, 821 North 
19th Street, Birming- 


on the 
your 


ham 2, Ala. 


T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 





“Dancing Girl,’ 
by Glenda Kinnison, 
Caldwell Parish, La., 
wins the $2.50 prize. 


age, 





oop. 


“Tracking in the Snow,”? by Herman Lee, 
Bowie County, Tex., wins the $10 prize. 





4 





asture Paradise,” by Geraldine Heffman, 
Dallas County, Tex., wins the $5 prize. 


Half of Nation’s 4-H Membership in South 


1950, half of the nation’s total 4-H club 


membership of 2 million was located in 14 states. 


States 


Alabama 
Arkansas . 
Florida .... 
Georgia a 
Kentucky .... 


Louisiana ............ 


Mississippi 


North Carolina... 


Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas .. 
Virginia . . 
West Virginia 


Totals . 


Number 
of Clubs 


3,246 
4,441 
1,746 
1,627 


—— Enrollments 


Boys 


60,640 
43,878 
11,301 

57,811 

29,932 
30,127 
44,284 
57,405 
39,261 

22,060 
62,728 
60,266 
23,917 
14,290 


Girls 


65,397 
48,276 
15,536 
62,129 
36,914 
36,727 
58,321 
71,921 
38,030 
29,292 
67,307 
56,447 
30,682 
19.718 


Total 


126,037 
92,154 
26,837 

119,940 
66,846 
66,854 

102,605 


34,008 


soys 


50,595 


50,517 
43,252 
16,427 
10,644 





- Completions 


Girls 


S3.729 1 
35,309 
9,572 
51,049 
29,138 
29,625 
40,722 
51,828 
34,098 
22,538 
54,356 1 
42,622 
24,791 
15,842 





Total 


03,324 
65,252 
17,196 
97,737 
52,800 
53,281 
72,589 
94,525 
67,803 
35,279 
04,873 
85,874 
41,218 
26,486 


-.00ee-32,413 557,900 636,697 1,194,597 424,018 494,219 9 


18,237 


Per Cent 


Completing 


81.97 
70.80 
64.07 
81.48 
78.98 
79.69 
70.74 
73.09 
87.72 
68.70 
80.64 
73.57 
75.49 
77.88 


76.86 


There are 5,106,651 rural farm youths (ages 10 to 20) residing 
in the United States. Over half of this population live in the 
14 Southern states—a total of 2,864,639, or 56.1 per cent. 
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He Served Youngfolks Well 


Benson 


did not live 
touched the hearts and shaped the lives of many boys and girls, and 
iis influence for good will endure. 
] fl for good will end 


in 


vain. 


OUNGFOLKS everywhere — both farm 

and city — have lost a true friend. O. H. 
Benson, who died last Aug. 15 at 76 years of 
age, was a real friend to boys and girls. Most 
of his professional life was spent in helping 
youngfolks. 

Mr. Benson was an early pioneer of 4-H 
club work, originator of Junior Achievement 
Clubs, and for 15 years editor of the Lone 
Scout. He loved young people and was active- 
ly engaged in promoting their interests. 


He 
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Scrapbook of 


Games 
















































OU can always make use of good 
games. Why not do what you | 
have intended to do—make a scrap- 
book of games? 
Classify them as: Mixers or ice- 
breakers, quiet social games, active 
social games, folk games, inactive 








/ 
iy y outdoor games, active outdoor 
/ If games, contests and relays, home- 
Y made games, songs, and music. 
/ 
2 / Here are two games to add to 
your scrapbook. 


? Bottle Cap Bingo | 


(Quiet, social game) 





Next time you drink a bottle of 
soda pop, save the cap. When you 
have enough, you can make this bot- 
tle cap bingo game. 





You will need about five sets of 
caps: For instance, five root beer, 
7 five strawberry soda, five creme 
soda, five cola, and five grape. This | 
is enough for two to five players. 


To play, put all the caps into a 
paper bag and shake well. Players 
take turns reaching into the bag 
and taking out a cap. Each player 
tries to get five of whatever kind of 
cap he picks first. If a player takes 
out a cap which is not the same, 

\ he tosses it back into the sack. But 





ue. f ae Ot 237 


Easy to load. Your Dodge “‘.Job-Rated”’ Farm Truck will take lots 
of the grunt and groan out of loading and unloading. It has low 
ground-to-floor height. Most stakes have hinged center sections. 





Roo ; : : 
if the right one is chosen, he keeps 
is it and gets an extra turn. 
; ests 
. The first player to collect five 


caps alike calls out “bingo” and 
wins the game. | 


Tether Ball 
(Active, outdoor game) 


Equipment needed: A pole, 13 
bre feet long, small staple or medium Easy on the driver... Easy on the truck 


nail, ball of strong cord, and an old 


a * 
= tennis ball. You never saw a truck so easy to handle. 
07 You'll enjoy sharper turning and easier 
“s Carve small end of pole to a blunt maneuvering, thanks to short wheelbase 
and wide front tread. Your truck will be 


69 point. Attach cord to 

74 carved end of pole by “Job-Rated,” too—engineered at oe fac- 

0 J aan ak steakaseonll Gk tory to fit your farm. On Mae 34-, and 1-ton 
: models you can get gyrol Fluid Drive. 


oe 
70 pole firmly (about 3 feet) 
64 
57 in ground and make a — 
49 net for holding the old oe, ~ 


2 tennis ball, and attach € } 
m= i ' 

r 

& 








86 mm to string. 
You can make a net by using four | 
oe om. : — long, os Farmers everywhere are finding their hauling jobs a lot 
see Smater Man me one a | easier with Dodge ‘Job-Rated’”’ Farm Trucks. 


tached to the pole. Tie a loop knot 

at center of cord in a manner that | You'll find your Dodge easier to load and unload—easier to 
gives you eight ends. Take two of | handle in close quarters around the farm—easier to drive on 
the cords and tie a square knot. Con- paved roads or off the highway. 


tinue in this manner around the ball p x : 
until a net is made that completely It’ll carry a bigger load for you . . . and take you to town in 


cover the ball. Then tie the ball to pene Primed comfort. You'll like the wide, ‘“‘family-size’’ seat bs =a a 

the end of cord attached to the pole, | and the hig, safe-vision windshield that lets you see more of t 
about 3 feet from the ground, and | the road ahead! Easy on the pocketbook eee Easy to buy 
you are ready to play. 





ad 





Fewer stops for gas, due to high-com- 


a 5 But don’t take our word for it alone. Next time you’re in pression engine. Upkeep stays down, 
Two people play the game. Each | town, drop in to see your Dodge dealer. Ask him to tell you thanks to chrome-plated top piston rings, 
tries to bat the ball with his hand | bo ‘6 4 exhaust valve seat inserts, and other 
a : aa more about a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ pick-up, stake, or other ‘“ ; ~ 
a paddle may be used) and wind it fuenn tenck that’ . dt k i all ¢ Pax features. Yet Dodge “‘Job-Rated” Farm 
around the pole. Naturally each BL & CHE MSSTOR CO MARS FOUL DAUANE JOM easier Trucks are priced with the lowest. Small 
tries to prevent the other, his op- for years to come. down payment! Low monthly payments. 


ponent, from accomplishing this 
feat. The first to wind the ball 
around the pole wins. 












This is a good game to have in 
your yard at home, on the school 
ground, at your community center. 











DODGE ‘ob Ritts" TRUCKS 
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SAFEGUARD OLDSMOBILE’S 


“ROCKET” ENGINE 


Gleaming precision parts of Oldsmobile’s famous ‘‘Rocket”’ engine 
must be protected from grit, sludge and dirt. That’s why Olds- 
mobile engineers chose AC Oil Filters with the famous AC Aluvac 
Element. AC Aluvac Elements .. . 


- +. remove particles as small as 1/ 100,000 of an inch 
- ++ give you ten times the filtering area of ordinary elements 


- -. do not destroy detergents in heavy-duty oil. 


There’s an AC Aluvac Element to fit most every make of filter. 
Follow the advice of engine builders—change the element at the 
mileage they recommend—and be sure it’s an AC Aluvac. 


BEST OJL FILTER ELEMENT MONEY CAN BUY 
- . « standard or optional factory equipment 
on Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet and Oldsmobile 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 














Make Your Will— 
and Do It Right! 


By Charles Aycock Poe 
Attorney at Law 


Nearly every farmer intends to make a will sometime—but “some. 
time” all too often means “never.” Why not resolve to make 
a will this month—and do it right? Here’s authoritative counsel. 


OR many reasons, every man 

over 21—and every woman like- 
wise should set down on paper what 
he or she wants done with his prop- 
erty after his death. Much wrang- 
ling and much injustice may there- 
by be prevented. Yet far too many 
of us keep putting it off until it is 
too late. It’s natural—we shun the 
thought of death. So it’s just as easy 
to postpone making a will as it is 
to think up an excuse for not going 
to the dentist. 

Perhaps you are inclined to say, 
“Why should I trouble to make a 
will? Won't the law take care of 
the disposition of my property? 

The best answer to that question 
is that the law about such matters 
is necessarily a very general law, 
made for all sorts and conditions of 
people, and not to fit your particu- 
lar case. There is not one chance in 
a thousand that it will distribute all 
your property precisely the way 
you would have wanted it to go. 
Many a poor widow has learned to 
her sorrow that because her hus- 
band left no will, she received only 
a life estate in one-third of her hus- 
band’s “real property” (that is, his 
lands and buildings) and only a 
fraction of his “personal property.” 
And even the person who gets a sub- 
stantial amount 
from an estate is 
very likely not to 
have the same 
feeling of grati- 
tude as one named 
in a will, since he 
feels that the 
property came to 
him by operation 
of law and not by 
specific personal generosity on the 
part of the deceased. Then, too, 
a carefully drawn will may mean a 
saving of considerable money, in 
taxes, costs of administration, etc. 

Assuming that you recognize the 
wisdom of making your will, and 
assuming you have the “will power” 
to buckle down and do it, just how 
should you go about it? 

If you want to make sure that 
your heirs are properly protected, 
your first step should certainly be to 
see your lawyer—especially if you 
have a sizable estate, or if you want 
to set up a trust fund, or if there is 
anything at all out of the ordinary 
in the disposition you want to make 
of your property. If you hesitate to 
see an attorney for fear that he will 
charge you an exorbitant fee, ask 
him in advance what he is going to 
charge. He will probably be glad 
to tell you. If he won’t give you a 
satisfactory answer, walk out of his 
office and see a lawyer who will tell 
Nine times out of ten the 


you. 





money you pay your lawyer for pre. 
paring your will is money wel] 
spent. There are certain basic fac. 
tors about making a will which you 


should know: 


1. The minimum age required 
before you can make a will varies 
considerably. In Georgia, any sane 
person over 14 can make a will. In 
Louisiana, the age is 16; in Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Oklahoma, and Ten- 
nessee, it is 18; and in all other 
Southern states, you must be at 
least 21. 

2. A typed will is preferable 
in that it is legible, whereas there 
may be some question as to certain 
words in a handwritten will. It must 
be signed by the testator (that is, 
the person who is making the will), 
or in case of his physical inability 
to sign, someone else may sign it 
for him in his presence and by his 
direction. But all such signing by 
the testator or his representative 
must be in the presence of at least 
two disinterested witnesses (three 
witnesses are required if the testa- 
tor lives in or owns property in 
Georgia, Louisiana, or South Caro- 
lina). Be sure that no one who as 
a beneficiary (a person receiving 
any gift or benefits under the will) 
is a witness, because such a bene- 
ficiary may there- 
by lose his or her 
rights under the 
will. The same 
bad luck may be- 
fall the benefic- 
ary whose wife or 
husband is a wit- 
ness. The testator 
must tell the wit- 
nesses that it is 
his will, request them to sign as 
witnesses, and they should sign in 
the presence of the testator and in 
each other’s presence. 

3. There is a second type of 
will, which does not require any 
eyewitnesses, and which is valid in 
all Southern states except Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. Such a will (called holograph- 
ic) is one which is entirely in the 
handwriting of the testator, signed 
by him, and which is found among 
his valuable papers after his death, 
or which he gave to someone for 
safekeeping. His handwriting is 
then proven before the clerk of 
court by witnesses who must be 
familiar with his handwriting but 
who need not have seen him write 
or sign the will. In one case a letter 
written by a sick man to his brother 
and saying, “I pray God nothing 
happens, but if it does, everything 
is yours,” was ruled by the court to 
be a good holographic will. How 
ever, it is not recommended that 
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you attempt to make a will by writ- 
ing a letter, since the courts have 
frequently refused to permit letters 
to be used as wills. 

4, A rare type is an oral or 
“nuncupative” will. Here the testa- 
tor puts nothing in writing, but 
during his last illness he tells his 
relatives or doctors or friends just 
how he wants to dispose of his 
property. This type of will, of 
course, is much harder to prove. 
Generally speaking, it is necessary 
to show that the testator was in his 
last sickness, that he especially re- 
quired those present to bear wit- 
ness that he was disposing of his 
property, and at least two witnesses 
must testify as to his statements. 

5. No particular form of lan- 
guage is required in a will, nor does 
the will have to be lengthy. The 
simple sentence, “I want my wife 
to get everything I own,” signed by 
the testator and properly witnessed, 
has been upheld as a valid will. 

6. In your will you should name 
the person who is to serve as 
executor. Frequently more than 
one executor is named: For ex- 
ample, a father may name two of 
his sons as coexecu- 
tors. It is the duty 
of the executor to 
collect all debts and 
property belonging 
to the estate and to 
pay all debts owed 
by the testator and 
toseethat the terms 
of the will are car- 
ried out. Hence it 
is well to give care- 
ful thought as to 
whom you will 
name as executor. Frequently 
named is the testator’s wife or hus- 
band, son or daughter, lawyer or 
fiend; if the estate is very large or 
the heirs under age, a bank or trust 
company is often named. 





7. The law requires the execu- 
tor to put up a bond, except where 
the will provides that the executor 
may serve without bond. There is, 
of course, some expense when a 
bonding company is called on to 
sign the executor’s bond guarantee- 
ing the faithful performance of his 
duties. In order to save such a cost 
it is frequently provided in the will 
that the executor may serve without 
bond, especially where the bulk of 
the property is left to the wife who 
is also named executor. 


8. Where you leave more to 
some of your children than to 
others, it is well to explain in the 
will why this is done. For example: 
[am leaving only $100 to my son 
George, as I have previously made 
advancements to him totaling $900 
which I have not done for my other 


children,” 


9. Leave your will among your 
Valuable papers where you are 
Sure it will be found. Do this or 
else tell one of your relatives or 
close friends where it is. It is a 
still better idea to make your will in 
duplicate, each copy being kept in 
a different place. Then if one copy 
is lost, burned, altered, or possibly 
stroyed by someone who doesn’t 
ke its provisions, the other copy 


Remember When— 


You met a car on 
the road and had 
to get out and hold 
the horse by the = 
bridle? 


Mother warmed 
up the peas in the 
kettle on a hook in 
the fireplace 

Mrs. R. L. Perry, 
Gibson County, Tenn 





may be proved. In some states the 
law permits you to deposit your 
will with the clerk of court before 
your death if you fear the possibil- 
ity of its being destroyed. 


10. If you should later marry 
after making a will, the will is 
ordinarily canceled by marriage, 
and you should then make a new 
will. Indeed, as the years go by, 
you should re-examine your will oc- 
casionally to make certain it is still 
satisfactory to you, since changing 
circumstances may work a change 
in your desires as to disposing of 
your property. 


11. You can change or enlarge 
your will at any time by adding 
whatever you wish at the bottom 
or on a separate sheet of paper 
(called a “codicil”), but this must 
be signed by you, witnessed in the 
same manner as the will proper, 
and should be filed with or attached 
to your will. Many people, after 
making a complete will, fail to 
make suitable additions or “codi- 
cils” to fit changing conditions. The 
folly of failing to keep your will 
up to date is well 
illustrated in case 
of the late F. W. 
Woolworth, chain 
store magnate. He 
left his entire estate 
to his wife in a will 
he made when he 
was a young man, 
his wife also being 
named as executor. 
Years later his wife 
was declared men- 
tally incompetent. 
Mr. Woolworth intended to make a 
new will with some gifts to chari- 
ties, friends, etc., but died before 
attending to it. His $50-million 
estate was thus in the hands of his 
wife who was not even capable of 
handling her own affairs. 


12. Even though a will has 
been declared by the clerk of a 
court to be the testator’s last will 
and testament (called “probated”), 
still any heir has the right to con- 
test the will (known as “filing a 
caveat”) by proving that the testa- 
tor was not in his right mind when 
he wrote the will, or that one of 
the beneficiaries used “undue in- 
fluence” on the testator. If you 
want to contest the will but do 
not have enough money to hire a 
lawyer, the law in some states pro- 
vides for the attorney’s fee to be 
paid out of the estate. Even if this 
is not the case in your state, if you 
have good grounds for contesting 
the will you can probably get a law- 
yer to handle it for you on a “con- 
tingent fee” basis, meaning that 
you won't have to pay him a fee 
is you lose the suit. 


To summarize: 

a) By all means, make your will— 
and do it now. 

b) Have it drawn by a compe- 
tent lawyer, if you can possibly 
afford to do so. 

c) After you have made your 


will, re-examine it every few years ' 


to see if you want to change or en- 
large it in any way. 
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AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 








GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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PATENTED 


INSULATOR 








OF ALL NEW CARS 


Do you know that nearly half of all new 
cars are equipped with AC Spark Plugs, 


by engineers because of the 


superior performance ensured by COR- 
ALOX, AC’s patented Insulator? 
And do you know that CORALOX 
can be of equal advantage to you 


in your farm equipment—trac- 
tors, trucks and machines? 
The tougher the service, the 
more you need CORALOX. 
Use ACs for real economy 
—surer firing under all 
conditions—longer 

spark plug life. 


SF 
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TOR ready now 


If your tractor is using too much oil or losing 


power, chances are, new tractor piston rings 
now will save you a great deal of money. 
Thanks to revolutionary Hastings Chrome 
Rings, it is now practical and most econom- 





ical to re-ring before re-boring or re-sleeving 
is necessary. 


oe You re-leeve 


A partial overhaul with Hastings Chrome 
Rings costs only about one-third as much as 
a major overhaul. Many repairmen and trac- 





tor owners report two replacement installa- 
tions of Hastings Chrome Rings before 
re-boring or re-sleeving the cylinders. 


¢ of extra hours 


Over the past five years, thousands of trac- 
tor owners have proved Hastings Chrome 





) eu) OF So Gy "4, 
“ 


Rings give many times longer life than 
conventional cast iron rings in re-bored, re- 
sleeved and in badly tapered cylinders. They 
provide hundreds of extra hours of peak 
performance and economical operation 





under every replacement condition. 


Before your tractor needs a major overhaul, install Hastings Chrome 
Piston Rings. They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear, restore 
engine performance. It will pay you to replace with Hastings Rings 


STEEL-VENT 


HASTINGS PISTON RINGS 


Tough on Oil-Pumping...Gentle on Cylinder Walls... 


Chrome-Faced for ; 
Heavy-Duty Service , « | 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, MICHIGAN +« HASTINGS LTD., TORONTO 
Piston Rings « Spark Plugs « Oil Filters + Casite « Drout 





New Aids for Old Jobs 


> 
The “Flexy” Waterfed 
Broom was designed as labor- 
saver for farm and dairy. Re- 
inforced rubber back permits 
hard scrubbing in corners and 
crevices. Fine for stone floors 
or for washing walls, as 12 
water holes and 18 water-fed 
tubes feed water through 
bristles for simultaneous wash- 
ing and rinsing. The long 
metal handle screws into the 


| short one shown and can be 


attached to an ordinary hose. 
Replacement heads available. 
Write Gemexco, Inc., 2 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
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Traffie safety should be aided 
with this accelerator attachment, 
It’s intended as an overspeed 
warning device for all drivers 
and a “speed chaperone” for ju- 
venile and inept drivers. Also 
said to increase gas mileage, aid 
on winter driving, or guard 
against abuse while breaking in 
a new car. The calibrated chart 
which fits over accelerator is 
marked with safe-thrifty settings 
30 through 50 mph, and costly. 
risky settings from 50 through 
75 mph. After you adjust clip on 
accelerator for speed you desire 
for cruising, the spring clip un 
der pedal automatically becomes 
a footrest. Extra pressure allows 
safety speed for passing, but 


when your mind is off driving faster, the Speed-Minder gently pushes 
your foot back to your cruising rate. Comes in two types to fit all cars. 
Address your inquiries for further information to: Speed-Minder Labora- 
tories, Inc., Lock Box 3496, Merchandise Mart Station, Chicago 54, Ill 


> Pt 


The paint can at- 
tachment, combin- 
ing plastic lip and 
wire handle, should 
end paint losses from 
running and drip- 
ping. Item serves al- 


so as a brush rest, wiper, and can carrier. Comes 
in two sizes to fit quart or gallon cans. Wider 
than can, it not only prevents paint dripping 
down sides, but also keeps top of rim clean, 
assuring airtight seal when lid is replaced. For 
more information write: Paint-Boy, Norlac Div., 
Norton Laboratories, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

















The Lantz tire traction clamp pulls your car out when you get stuck it 
mud, snow, a ditch, or on sheet of ice. Cast steel clamp fits any 5:90 to 7:00 
tire. It is slipped over tire and fastened securely with single stroke of lever. 
Because of its size and thickness, one clamp on each wheel is said to pro 
vide more traction than ordinary chains or leather lugs. It has added ad 
vantage of fitting on solid wheels which do not permit lug chains to pass 
through wheel. Send questions to: Lantz Mfg. Co., Inc., Valparaiso, In 
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It was the worst snowstorm of the year, 


but there was no stopping 


| The Blizzard B aby and “Your Unseen Friend” 


THIS storm came out of nowhere... 


Hit the town with drifts that were shoulder- 
high in the flats—drifts thatneither man nor 
beast nor ordinary plows could navigate. 
Everything was at a standstill. 


Everything but The Blizzard Baby, the 
lown’s new rotary snowplow! There was no 
stopping her. 


_ She was built to keep going, to keep buck- 
ing big drifts, to keep riding deep ruts... . hour 
after hour... in freezing cold weather. In her 
Pusher,” she had gears and axles made of 
ough, stress-resisting Nickel alloy steel! 


And in her rotary mechanism, she had more 
of these rugged, long-lived Nickel-containing 
alloys. . . . in vital parts! That’s why the 
wearing, tearing job of sucking snow in, chew- 
ing up chunks, and spewing the spray 80 to 100 
feet off the road, didn’t wear The Blizzard Baby 
down. That’s why she could keep everlastingly 
at it till the town’s highways were clear. 


It’s easy enough to see what Nickel does 
for a snowplow on the home front or a jet 
plane on the defense front. But see the Nickel 
itself... ? You can’t . . . because it’s inter- 
mixed with other metals to add strength, heat- 
resistance, or other special properties. 
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That is why Nickel is called, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does Nickel 
come from—who made this friendly metal useful, 
valuable? How is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and machines, of 
developing resources, is in your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.’’ Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept.509a, New York 5, N.Y. 


© 1962, T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


° 
sts, Nickel .-- Your Unseen Friend 











Good RFD Service 
Works Both Ways 


S your rural carrier treating you 

right? Or are you expecting too 
much of him? 

Here are some of the things you 
should and should not expect of 
your postman. 

Postal regulations require rural 
carriers to drive off their routes, up 
to 4 mile, to deliver c.o.d. packages, 
registered mail, special delivery let- 









For name and address of the 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer nearest 
you, see listings below 


ALABAMA 


Bs as caceeesccsinsas Benson & Company 
= TTETIT ITT TTT Tornado Supply Company 
Bessemer............ Brooks Hardware Company 
Brundidge -+..Wallace Pump & Supply Company 
Ensley.. ..-Central Seed & Hardware Company 
Eufaula.............Modern Hardware Company 
Filematon...... +-...Watson Hardware Company 
Fleral Farmers Feed Store 





Greenv Farm puppy Company 
[PEE North Alabama Lumber Company 
Mobile....... American Bicycle Company 
Mobite.. Leff Engineering Company 
Montgomery a Machinery & Supply Co. 
Opelika pelika Equipment Company 
| Robertsd Fe osberg Furniture Company 
| —— beeesd “touder nmire-Milton Tractor Company 
| PEM c cs ccees . Tissier Hardware Company 
| Tuskegee. evcees Farmers Exchange 
ARIZONA 
Ro ee The Verne Walton Co, 
Benten Farmers Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
nore. eee Shores Hdwe. 
SG WER occ cceccceessesecs .Graves Llectric Co. 


ters, and packages insured for more | 


than $5. If you live less than % 


mile from your mail box and your | 


carrier refuses to deliver the above- 
mentioned articles, he is not doing 
his duty and you should report him 
to the local postmaster. However, 


he does not have to make these | 


extra drives if the road to your 


house is impassable or if there is a | 


gate between your house and mail 
box. Rural carriers are not required 
to get out of their vehicles while 
serving their routes. 


Postal regulations do not re- 
quire rural carriers to drive to your 
house with parcels too big for the 
mail box, unless those parcels are in- 
sured for more than $5. Some car- 
riers leave notes for their patrons 
to meet them the next day for large 
parcels, and many deliver them. 

You are requested by the Postal 
Department to buy a supply of 
stamps and stamp your own letters, 
but you are not required to do so. 
If your carrier flatly refuses to pick 
up coins out of your mail box and 
stamp your letters in case of emer- 
gency he is violating postal regula- 
tions and should be reported. 

If the postman does not have any 
mail for your box, he is not required 
to stop at your mail box, if the sig- 
nal is down. When vou put letters 
in your mail box, always raise the 
flag to signal the postman. 


When your earrier leaves you a 
note to raise, lower, straighten, or 
move your mail box, 
You are required to keep your box 
served with the least 
possible effort. If you don’t make 
these repairs, the Postal Depart- 
ment can withhold mail service un- 
til you comply. 

Any carrier whose character is 
not of the highest type, or any car- 
rier who drinks while on duty 
should be reported. 


do so at once. 


so it can be 


If you think your carrier is not 
honest, or if you have just cause to 
think he is not giving vou the serv- 
ice you deserve, talk with other pa- 
trons on his route. If the majority 
feel that the carrier is not efficient, 
a petition can be circulated to have 
him transferred. Present it to the 
local postmaster, who will send it 
through proper channels. 












_ CALIFORNIA 


Growers Supply Co. 
7 Downey Fixit Shop 
— Garvey Blvd. Pibg. Shop 
ar P Churebill & Cassou, Inc. 
Park... Oxley Pump & Machinery Co. 

- Fuchsia La Nursery 

. .Stanislaus Impleme nt & Yi are Co. 
rr & Stauffer 


P.H. Boyce E qui pment Co. 
eevee Moore Electric Co. 
- COLORADO 
Colerade Springs. ........ General Hardware 
UTONGC.......---ccccess Jackson Hardware, Inc, 
DELAWARE 
Bridgeville kK. R. Layton Company 
Dover Buchanan's Service 
GU. c cc cc ccccscaesceceseers Henlopen Motors 
FLORIDA 





apa cceve cove 
i 








.C. C. Corbin & Company 
ee * “Bush Appliance Company 
«++++-Crestview Tire Store 
.--.- Franklin Hdwe. Co. 
. Patrick Chevrolet Co. 
“Ww allace Equipme nt Co. 
West F lorida Equipment Company 
Mack Williams Corporation 

General Mills, Ine. 
B. A. Wilkes Co. 
Specialty C ‘ompany 





atka 
mama City... 











PEL cocscccs coesses wv ilson Pump C ompany 
Gc ccccccccccccccsececs Fletcher Tractor Co. 
, PPP TT Ge _ ral Mills, Ine. 
DE cooscccssecsveveesoeons “if Hdwe.Ce. 
Gn 6:6 Ccecccccsesnccedesses bred H. Dreher 
GEORGIA 
BemOSNOED . oc cccsccccccoes Fox Truck & Tractor 
Athens.... Christian Hdwe. Co, 
Atianta.. Evans Implement Co, 
Caire Wight Hdwe. Co. 
8. & W. Co., Division of Stevens Industries 
Eastman ‘oleman Hdwe. 
Fitzgerald Fitzgerald Hdw 
Flowery Soonet Waynes Lake Wholesale ¢ 
Fert Gain Mobley Hdwe. 
Monree.. -Murray Motor Co. 
Meultrie .Geo. « otton 
Thomson .. Dunaway Hdw ‘o. 
Valdosta Valdosta Well Drilling G 0. 
ores Emrich Weishwar 
geneeeses Hartmann Farm Su »ply. 
prey Blinn Bros, 





Princeton. 





Terre Haut 
Va ° 





. Henderson Electric 
Carson Hdwe. & Pibg. 
.Farm Impl. Service 
.Lundberg Electric 

wacedlaaes leyen Bros, 
Morrison Farm Supply 
uller Imp. Co. 

Messmer Feed Store 
Mascoutah Equip. Co. 
Mount Carmel Oliver Sales 
Beckman Impl. Co. 
Hi-way Lumber Co. 
Andersons Trading Post 
Kugler Electric Co. 

M. Farnham Implement 

. Paxton arm Ee-quipt. 
eeneneuheaae Hi. Beeney 
Frick E ot ng Co, 

Kniseley Impl. & Tractor 
Richard Rothe Hdwe, 
Randolph Service Co, 

.. Weber Bros, 

Kerns F arm E quip. Co, 
‘Ox Dameron 
Metzger Lo quipme nt Co. 


INDIANA 


Thomas B. Pancher A poliances 
Seward & Company 

Pieper & “smith Hardware 
Domestic Bs we & Heating Co. 
. Wayne Implt. Co, 

Hienes Hardware 

John D. Muir Sales & Serv. 

D over Sales & Service 

H. Stute & Son 

Ads am & Morrow, Ine. 
Randall-Zogg Supply Co. 
Paitson Bros. Hdwe. 

arvey Shurr 








Walton... ... Walton Elevator 
Wanatah. Osborn & Son Hdwe. 
Wheatfiel Geo, B. Stemble Est. 








.Jake’s Farm Store 
John Bohdan 
Farmers Exchange, Ine. 
Meyer Bros. Farm Store 

. Hartwig Electric 

Shupe & Son Hardware 
Conrad Hardware 
porman Impl. Co. 

ulbert Implement 

Abbotts adio & Appliance 
é Oecel Hardware 

ws D>. Deckert 

Elwood Landholt Store 
Sundberg Impl. 

Pooley Lumber Co. 

Burley Appliance 

Home Fuel & Supply 

amen Smith Empeme nt 
Laurens Elect. & Bldg. 
Mason City Pibg. & Htg. 
Jibbs & Watson Impl. Co. 
ch aaee ae Hoilien’s Hardware 
Sade ensenseeesés Ideal Mfg. & Supply Co, 
wepeee teosenecesess Fastenow Hardware 

. Farmers Mere, Co, 











cut to perfection... 
FAIRBANKS-MOR\ 


POWER MOWER 


See the Fairbanks-Morse Power Mowe 
Dealer in your town for a demonstration 
of fast, easy lawn mowing and weed 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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SO YOU'RE BUYING A POWER MOWER! 


Lawns on your street may give clue 
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to the type of mower best for your needs 


Buying a power mower 
calls for thought. The 
type your neighbor uses 
may never do for you. 

The best way to find 
out which type of mower 
is best for you, is to 
make a personal survey 
of the types of power 
mowers your neighbors 
use. So, let’s take an 
imaginary walk through 
your neighborhood — a 
trip, however, we urge 
that you actually make. 


20-MINUTE LAWN 


Look next door! What 
a beautiful lawn! Free 
of trees and shrubbery. 
Not big, either. It could 
be cut in 20 minutes, 
or less. The Fairbanks- 
Morse 18-inch self- 
propelled reel-type 
mower was made for 
such lawns. 


PECK’S BAD YARD! 
At neighbor Peck’s place 


you'll find a front yard 
and parkway with a 
thick stand of grass; 
but a backyard that is 
weedy, rough, full of 
flagstone paths, bushes 
and fruit trees. Peck 
bought a Fairbanks- 
Morse 20-inch rotary 
power mower which 
works well on either 
lawn. It can be set to 
cut as low as 1% inches 
from the ground or as 
high as 3% inches. 
















ondon ndon Bucket (%« 
Louisville. - Louisville Mill ey »ply C« 
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?. Lockport. 


evron Boat Supply 
. Block Hardw are Company 
-P. Morris & Son 


.» Western Auto Assoc, Stores 














Sheldon.....Pete Pohlen’s Farm Store Mamou....... 
Spencer....Leach & Thompson Hdwe. LOUISIANA Monroe.....E. Po 
Stuart Lomax Standard Service Abbeville . Summers Reréuate Co. Montgomery Montgomery & 
Sutherland........... H. J. Regnitter Abita Springs W. Mace & Hardware ¢ 
i ath aaa ae ape: Galloway Co. Albany... Kinehen re AA Store Morgan City. Shares 
Waverly..........- Waverly Impl. Co. Alexand Blackman Hdwe. Natchitoches. . Coli 
Amit im ‘Stern & Company Wew Orleans... .Jvc’s : Bie : 
KANSAS ‘Poland Hardware C ompany 
nm Rouge. Louisiana Pump be 
Great Bend...... Home Appliance Co. 7 coe y company eee 
Kansas City... Gorman’s Incorporated Bogalusa... M1. Marx & Sons Ponchatoula. . . 
Breaux Bridge. . Charles O. Girard Racelan Ra 
Severy....... Riggins Hardware Sons op acne a lle se si ams Auto & pe 
Wichita............Mullenax Supply Chauvin Chauvin Brothers Va of M. 
Cheneyvitie “Cheneyville Hardware Co. ¥. Hi 
KENTUCKY Crowley....W. W. Carnes Water Well aterproof... Kull 
> Service Westwego. 4 
Burlington Calvin Cress & Sons ass vis ae waueme Lee Brothers 
Covington. Latonia Lakes Motor Serv Dethi .. Delhi Hardware Furniture Store "MAINE 
Erlanger .Hagedorn's Maytag Sales & Donaldsonville 1. Lemann & Brothers Caribo General § 
Service aap Cohen's Hardware Store War hi Ae pesewares 
Ft. Thomas. It. Thomas Heating Serv. ... St. Mary Hardware Co.  Wasnle enn a 
Harlan itheastern Sales Co. Franklinton........ Magee & Corkern soe 
Hopkinsville.‘ he Planters Hdwe, Cc. Golden Meadow de 2 ‘Adam Doucet MARYLAND. 
Kin ngs sport... Slip-Not Belting Corp. Houma....... Boudreaux Canal Store 
Lexington. . Wilson Mach. & Sup. Ce. Houma......Claude Boudreaux Store Annapolis. ....-.--°- 
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Mowere “ting! If his name is not listed among 
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those printed here, write for details to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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WE'RE REELING AGAIN 


Down the street, we see 
the lady of the big white 
house piloting a Fair- 
banks-Morse 21 inch 
reel-type mower. The 
lawn is bigger than the 
first lawn visited, but 
otherwise it is about the 
same. It’s the kind of 
lawn any teen-age boy 
or girl, or woman, can 
cut easily with this Fair- 
banks-Morse mower. 


DERVISH IN 

ALUMINUM ARMOR 

At the street’s end, and 
just beyond the town’s 
limits, is a well- kept 
motel and gas station. 
Both have neat lawns, 


PUMPS « 


Pt i“ 


and the fields adjoining 
them are well groomed. 
This busy operator uses 
a Fairbanks-Morse 
single bar rotary power 
mower. This powerful 
but lightweight mower 
zips through weeds and 
grass with amazing 
speed, regardless of un- 
even ground. 


SHOW US A LAWN 
IT CAN'T CUT! 


We’re referring now to 
the big, powerful 
24-inch power mower 
which Fairbanks-Morse 
dealers sell for heavy 
duty service on large 
lawns or fields. It is a 
6-blade mower, just like 


its 20-inch brother. The 
engine is plenty big and 
rugged. It is self-pro- 
pelled, and cuts within 
11% inches of trees, 


walks and similar ob- 
structions, 


YOUR FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
DEALER CAN HELP YOU 


Now, while we’re walk- 
ing, let’s swing down to 
the store in your town 
which sells Fairbanks- 
Morse power lawn mow- 
ers. If the dealer does 
not have the model you 
want, he will be glad to 
order it. He’ll be happy, 
too, to demonstrate any 
model on your lawn. 
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MICHIGAN 


Lenawee Electric 

, -Mille or Re myrey Co, 
. onas & Sons 
J w “Saboonh & Son 
Thomas Hardware 
Caledonia Implt. Co, 
-General Sales & Serv. 
Kenmoor Hdwe. 
Hoeksema Hdwe. 

Cc minnie prod Co, 


Mesick 


peurere : 
Three Oa 





Vandalia 
Wayland 


West 
Woo 
-Van Voorhees Hdwe. 
..Winnie Hardware 
. Jack & Bronkeme hyn 
Oo. 
.. .Buikema I araware 
Fulton Helghts Hdwe. 
. - Tractor Service 
‘Teueinskl” Hardware 
L. Peck Sales 
-Hiekory Hardware 


0. 
Wills Bros, Farm Supply 
. -Peabody Hdwe. Co, 
‘Howard Hopkins, Inc, 


Lakeview... 
Mc Brides.. 


New Era...... 
Plainwell 
Sheridan 
Three Rivers. 


Watervliet 


halia 
land 


_ MINNESOTA 


R. W. Peterson 

.Me Bride Produce Co. 
. Joseph Cupey Co Co 

Hesselsweet Hardware 

Wm. mg Impl. Co. 

8. Motor Sales 
She FPR. Plog. & Elect 

F Lake Motor Sales 

_ Keefer Re pair Shop 

. Warren W. Hoshel 

Impl. Co. 

. Vandalia Hardware 

Long Radio & T.V, 

Farmers Bottle Gas & 

Farm Equip. 


. Leon Hynes 


Bovey Mercantile 
Cleveland Hdwe. 
Thor's Appliance 
Wartman Hdwe, 
auch Co, 

Hinckley Hdwe. 
Lite held Hdwe. 


Glen Jahns imple ¢ - 
8. & L. Plbg Eng. 
' Coreoran Sidwe. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bay St. Leute. , Charles Breath 
bd okhaven.. et Hardware 

aulfport. Gite Supply Company 
wether ...Eleetrie Appliance Company 
Liberty. Mnaey’ 8 Tire & Ant lance Co. 
Logtown. Lamar Otis 
McComb.. ‘L. Walker & C ompany 
Dsyka Er. G. Fortenberry Company 
Pascagoula Breland & Hatten Hdwe. 
Tylertown.. Willis Hardware Company 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe. . Industrial Equipment Co. 
Joplin Mardick Distributing Co. 
2 RUrmee Impl. Co. 
Rolla Elec. & Appl. Co. 
.Bruns Machine Co, 
as Lawn SAD, Co. 
Sime meee. 

Louis. Farm & Home Supply ¢ 
$pringfleld ‘Ozark aceher & Supply Cc o. 
ald pias ashek Appl. & Elec. Co. 
Barlage Maytag Co. 


MONTANA 
Big Timber... ! W. Miles 
Bozeman... 
Great Falis. Ross Service 
AUTO. ccccocccecececcccEle EAE Cinek 
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NEBRASKA 


Dahlgren Farm Supply 

tosenberg Co. 
Colfax Implement Co, 
Boettcher Plbg. & Htg. 


NEW JERSEY 


Allendale Equipment Company 
J. Percy Van Zandt Company 
..J. L. Danzenbaker & Son 
.Ellis Tiger Company 

Baird Farm Supply Company 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque... T. P. Pump & Pipe Co. 


NEW YORK 


Booming Grove W. P. Shuart, Inc, 
‘Garden b quipment Co. 

Ge by & Son 

sanoaias 8 is Plumbing & c. Supplies 
JeLaval Sales & Service, Inc. 

Thiele Coal & Feed, Ine. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lowder Hdwe. Co, 
-Cherokee Farm Equip. Co, 
Hay wood-Richmond, Inc: 
.J. P. Jones & Son 
_Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Monroe Hdwe. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


++eeee.-Hagen Bros, 


Holdrege 
Lexington. 
Schuyler 


Allendale. . 
r 


Eoncord ; 
Durham 
Gastonia 
Monroe 





Williston. 


OHIO — 


. Mohawk Radio & Furniture ‘Mart 
Rapid Run Service 

D. R. Van Atta Seed Co. 

...Cleves Tire Shop 

Meyers Sales & Service 

...Hoyt Hardware © ompany 
Hancock County Farm Bureau C —_ 


Forestville 
enoa 

Hamilton 

Maineville 


Forestville Fuel & Supply 

. -Plaugher Implt. & Serv. 
Rockwe ap T ractor Sales 

‘ tt Hildebrant 
Williams ¢ ak Geren Bureau 
aton No. Eaton * ae ire & Supply Co. 
North Industry F. E. Brechbuhler & Sons 
Olmsted Falls... P. Simmerer & Sons 
Oxford Oxford Service Shop 
Pemberville.. Pemberville Elev. Assn. 
Portsmouth Blankenship’s Hardware 
Taylor’s wreem. Joe Weisbrodt Garage 
Ohio Pike Garage 
Wortman Bros. Co. 


Imhoff & Long Co. 


_OKLAHOMA 


Pioneer Hardware 

Eldridge Feed & Seed Co. 

Chickasha ie & Mill Supply 

teid Auto Supply 

-Kuykend: air 8 Enid Appliance 

Kingfisher Pierson Electric Company 
Oklahoma City John A. Brown Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aliquippa Cartw right Hardware 
Bellefonte Liew OLA line Hardware 
Harrisville ; Greene & Gerlack 
Irwin Irwin Rural Equipment Co. 
-etmen ine ment Store 
Louden Tool Co, 

om Rea 
R. W. “Rudolph Co. 
Ross Independent Oil Co, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson. Gates & Chapman 
Mullins Hdwe. Co. 

Smithboro Furniture & Supply 

J. H. Wood Supply Co. 


Washington....... 


TENNESSEE 


Crisman Hardware Co, 

Stovall Hardware Co, 

. Yearwood Motor Co, 

Knox Supply Co, 

“Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply Co, 
- Roberts Hardware Co, 

Butler Bros, 

Asburn T rane tor & Implement Co, 
Veakley Equipment Co, 

Farm bk eemens Co, 


Winchester. Vaughan Hardware Co, 


..., Stanton’s 
Weerverrre Service & Supply Co. 
aberg’s 
Re —— Maytag Co. 
agg eapeey | Co, 
‘Danie I's ; Trae k & actor 
jully’s Village Store 
Leonard’s Farm Store 
.-Loren Maples Appl. 
..Chapman’'s Hdwe, 
: David's Hdwe. Co, 
. Farmer's Gas & Hdwe, 
Moore A ppmangee 
Che prokeo Hadwe. 
Sharpe Grain © “0. 
eens eedesee Taylor Hdwe. Co, 
ieitdie nn ae ss eoeedee eee Sabine Supply Co, 
Roach Tractor Co, 
. Craver Bros, 
Sweeny Hadwe. 
Cherokee Farm Store 


Taylor Bros, 
VERMONT 


. Marsh-Allen Co, 
Ways Hardware Store 
Yandows Sales & Service 


VIRGINIA 


Glauchester Supply 

Jone L. Brittinghar 

P tichie’s Hardware 

Elliott's Supply 

Young’s Lawn Mower Shop 

SOUR PON eccccccccccccscecesese J. Lester Lauher 


WASHINGTON 


Lewis Pacific enenidene n’s Assoctation 
Rice Electric 
. Surge Dairy Store 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ww ieg Hardware Co, 
a ‘ampbe 1 Hardware Co, 
LPR Comstock Hardware Co, 
Electric Co, 

siieheine Hardware & Furn. Co, 

wis County Hardware 


WISCONSIN 


Jorgenson Implt. Co, 
E. H. Domencki 

.. Browns Store 

. West & Peterson 


Amariilo... 
Anglieton.. 
Baytown . 








Chehalis. 
Port Orchar 
Sequim 














Milltown 
Peewaukee.......... 
i cccedeseesncs 
Superior... ceseeccceccecees 





Country Things 
I Love Most 


(March Prize Letters) 


HE steady thump, 

thump, thump of a 
windmill in a spring 
breeze and the sound 
of water spilling over 
from the storage tank 
are among the country 
things I love most. 

God's gift of precious water, 
made available by the ingenuity of 
man. ... Water to slake the thirst 
of cattle, to make the garden green 
and productive, to put out a wash- 
ing ti.at sparkles in the clear sun- 
shine, and to bathe away the dust 
and grime before sleepy children 
are put to bed—I see all these in 
my mind’s eye and I give thanks for 
the steady thump, thump, thump of 
the windmill and the sound of wa- 
ter spilling over from the storage 
tank. Mrs. Allen Bloodworth, 

Texas. 


Rising on an early morning 

in March, there is a new feeling in 
the air. It seems to say, “Push back 
the heavy, extra cloak of winter, for 
spring is on the way!” 
The long, cold nights 
are gone. The sun 
greets you in friendly 
salute. Everything is 
stretching, awakening 
in anticipation of a 
fresh start. 

You sense the flower and tree 
buds swelling in preparation for 
bursting forth. March winds blow 
at an ascending tempo, pulsing life 
along relentlessly. Everywhere it 
speaks—first softly, then demand- 
ingly, to the baby lambs, fluffy new 
chicks, timid shrinking flowers, bub- 
bling brooks, wobbly-kneed calves, 
and squealy pigs, seeming to say to 
everything, “No time can be wasted 
—there is work to be done. Get 
busy, get busy—spring is here!” 


Mrs. W. C. Cook, Louisiana. 


The warmth and spirit of fam- 
ily life in the country I especially 
love. There seems to be a deeper 
spirit of unity, of togetherness. In 
the morning each one goes cheer- 
fully about his own duties—the fa- 
ther tending to the Jand, the mother 
to the household, and each child 
to his own chores—and all coordi- 
nating into a happy, peaceful whole. 


As the day draws to a close and 
the warm lights shine from the 
windows, the family comes together 
again to share experiences with 
each other, to share the beauty of 
sunset, the wonder of nature, and 
intimate beauty of God’s world. 

The peace and satisfaction that 
comes from contact with the earth 
and from a job well done together 
glow within them, and there is 
peace and happiness, heart-warm- 
ing and beautiful. 

Mrs. Edward L. DuPuy, Jr., 
North Carolina. 
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S AGAINST ENGINE WEAR 


INSTALL A MARVEL OILER 
for proper and controlled 


upper cylinder areas 
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BE SURE ALL SEED 
IS TREATED WITH 


CERESAN® 


To Reduce 
All These 
Diseases 


1. Seed Decay. Attacks untreated seed before 
it can germinate. ‘“‘Ceresan’”’ seed disinfectant 
kills these organisms so the seed has a better 
chance even in cold, wet weather. 


2. Sore Shin. Kills seedling plants by attack- 
ing at ground level. ‘“‘Ceresan”’ destroys these 
organisms so more sprouts can keep growing. 


3. Angular leaf spot. Carried on the seed or 
spread by wind from infected plants, ‘‘Cere- 
san’”’ controls seed-borne leaf spot and thereby 
removes this source of wind-borne infection. 
Winters over on 


” 


4. Anthracnose boll rot. 
seed and in old stalks and bolls. ‘‘Ceresan 
kills the spores on the seed and thereby cuts 
down that source of infection. 


_ 





With all chemicals always follow directions for application. 
Where warning statements on use of product are given, 
read them carefully. 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


CERESAN” 


SEED DISINFECTANT AND PROTECTANT 


Better Things for Better Living . . 


- through Chemistry 











Social Security Has Come 
to Farm People 


Maybe social security coverage didn’t apply to workers on your 


farm in 1951, but will in 1952. 
some labor should fully inform 


By Z. E. 


OCIAL security has come to 

farm people—some of them. 

For social security purposes, a 
“farm” is defined in its broadest 
sense. It includes not only planta- 
tions, vineyards, ranches, and 
ranges, but also the few-acre tract 
devoted to truck growing. Even the 
plot containing a greenhouse is a 
“farm” if the structure on it is used 
primarily for the commercial raising 
of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities. 

Equally broad is the social se- 
curity definition of “farm employee.” 
The largest group of employees cov- 
ered by the law (about 600,000) is 
made up of those workers regularly 
employed on a farm and engaged 
in most kinds of on-the-farm labor, 
including casual work or domestic 
service. 

Whether the job of one of these 
workers is covered by social security 
depends on three things: first, his 
employment by the farm operator 
during a three-months qualifying 
period; second, regular work for the 
same employer dur- 
ing the calender 
quarter after the 
qualifying period; 
third, earning cash 
wages of $50 or more 
in each three-months 
period after the 
qualifying period. 





The “qualifying” 
three - months period 
does not in itself 
count toward social 
security payments, but the first step 
toward social security for a farm 
worker is the “qualifying quarter.” 
It must be a calendar quarter—a 
three-months period beginning with 
January, April, July, or October. 
The worker, employed by one op- 
erator continuously during a calen- 
dar quarter, may then begin to re- 
ceive social security credit. When 
he has worked continuously during 
a calendar quarter, he can receive 
social security credit tor following 
quarter by working 60 days or more 
full-time for same employer for 
cash wages of $50 or more. 

The same 60-day-$50 test must 
continue to be met. In each calen- 
dar quarter a laborer must do agri- 
cultural work for the same operator 
on a full-time basis for at least 60 
days and be paid. cash wages of at 
least $50. If he fails in any quarter 
to work 60 days, but is paid as much 
as $50, he gets credit for that quar- 
ter, but the continuity is broken. He 
must then perform another qualify- 
ing quarter, with the same or a dif- 
ferent employer, before his work 
may again be covered and his social 
security credits resumed. 


150 Years of 
Plowing 


Wooden plows 
were common on 
farms in the United States 
only 150 years ago. When 
iron plows were first in- 
vented, farmers were afraid all 
to use them for fear that 
metal would poison the soil. 


At least every farmer hiring 
himself as to the regulations, 


Avery 


Remember, these wage and work 
regularity conditions apply only to 
workers in agriculture, most of 
whom work on a farm, including do. 
mestic workers in a farm household, 
A smaller group of workers—some. 
times considered agricultural — js 
covered regardless of regularity of 
employment. This group includes 
those working for cooperative or 
commercial handlers in processing 
farm commodities (the packers in 
vegetable sheds, for instance); em. 
ployees of profit-making operations 
in connection with farm irrigation; 
and people working off the fam 
harvesting maple sugar, raising and 
harvesting mushrooms, or working 
in poultry hatcheries. These jobs are 
covered like those in commerce and 
industry, regardless of days worked 
or amount of wages. 

Two kinds of agricultural work 
are not covered by social security, 
even if the work is regular. They are 
cotton ginning and producing gum 
naval stores (“turpentine farming’) 

Farm operators employing work 
ers who are covered 
by this law should 
get instructions from 
their local collectors 
of internal revenue 
At least once a year 
employees should 
get receipts from 
their employers for 
cash wages Ie 
ported to their social 
security account. 

In this connection, 
it is important to remember that 
credits earned in regular farm work 
will be added to any wage credits 
that may have been acquired in the 
past in other employment covered 
by social security or from militar 
service in World War II. Also, wage 
credits gained in any kind of cov- 
ered employment or self-employ- 
ment in the future will be combined 
with those from regular farm work 
The same social security card is 
used for all work; if an emplovet 
has not had one before, he should 
secure a card now from his social 
security office. 

The Social Security Administ 
tion has published several informe 
tional bulletins dealing directly with 
coverage of farm workers under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pr 
gram and with the advantages, both 
to employer and to employee, # 
such coverage. Farm people, ei 
ployees, or farm operators interest 
ed in learning more about the ne¥ 
program may secure these bulletins 
from their local social security field 
office. Of special interest are those 
entitled “For Farm Workers” and 
“Questions and Answers.” 
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A farmer was explaining to a city 
dy the menace insects are to farm 
poducts. “The potato bugs ruin po- 
to crops and corn borers destroy 
com,” he said. She listened attentive- 
ly, then exclaimed: “And the poor 
dairy people! How the butterflies 
must annoy them!” 

G. Shields Bundick, Virginia. 


A trip upstairs alone at night was a 





fearful mission for little four-year-old 
Tommy. “Don’t be afraid,” his moth- 
a comforted him, “God will be with 
you.” As he crept up the stairway and | 
wached the top he was overheard to | 
pray, “Oh, God, if you’re up here, | 
please don’t move or you'll scare me | 
to death!” Roger Lollar, Alabama. 


A man’s life doesn’t change much. 
The first 20 years of a man’s life his | 
mother asks, “Where are you going?” 
Then for the next 40 years his wife 
asks, “Where have you been?” 

Mrs. E. G. Morriss, Texas. 


Aman was being shown over a large | 
factory. “That machine,” said his 
guide, “does the work of 30 men.” 

“Ah,” sighed the vistior, “at last I've | 
wen what my wife should have mar- | 
ried!” Margaret Mays, Virginia. | 





Husbands are like autos—if you take | 
care of them, you don’t have to be 
worrying about new ones all the time. 

Mrs. Sam C. Maddox, 
North Carolina. 


Tourist in western town: “I suppose 
men still die around here with their 
boots on?” | 

Sherif: “Yep, but ’taint from six- 
shooters now as much as from six cyl- | 
inders!” Mrs. V. Barnett, ane 

| 


“Poor man, he was ruined by un- 

told wealth.” 

“How was that?” 

“He didn’t tell about it in his in- | 

come tax report.” 
Bettie Wade, Mississippi. | 





Nurse: “Doctor, I don’t understand 
why you always ask the patient what 
he had for dinner. Surely that doesn’t | 
ilways help you to diagnose a case.” 

Doctor: “No, but it certainly helps 
fo diagnose a purse.” 

Miss Willie Sarratt, South Carolina. 





Teacher: “Give me the definition of 
amphibious.” 

Bright youngster: “All fish stories | 
am fibious.” | 


Mrs. L. V. Bernard, Arkansas. | 


| 


About the only thing that can lay 
own on the job and produce results 
is a hen. Margaret V. Waters, | 


Florida. 


| 
| 
, Five-year-old Ellen came running | 
om the basement: “Mommy! A spi- | 
der's wiring for television in our coal 


bin! Adele Simon, Florida. 


The farmer was anxiously hunting 
his cow, which had strayed during the 
mght. “Don’t worry,” said a little girl | 
from the city, “she can’t go far, be- 
cause I saw your man drain her crank- | 
case last night.” © Mrs. K. E. Deaton, | 

Texas. | 


She said that she felt like a colt, but | 
Ste looked like an old .45. 
Mrs. Orba Fay Franks, Texas. 





aitors Note.—Subscribers are in- 
‘ed to send us jokes for this column. 
ve your name, address, county, and 
ryAabery each joke. If the same joke 
© ee mitted by two or more persons, 

will be sent to earliest sender. ! 
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Here’s Why the 


MASSEY-HARRIS CI 








does a Cleaner Job in 
more than 110 Different Crops 


First, it gets more grain into the combine, does a 
cleaner harvesting job. The Massey-Harris P. T. O. 
Clipper takes a full 6-foot cut with twice the travel of 
ordinary cutter-bars — the cutter-bar knives cut cleaner, 
reduce wear on pitman and bearings — run smoother. 


The big 6-bat reel can be raised or lowered from 
tractor seat — prevents bunching of down grain in front 
of the cutter bar — avoids “throwing grain over” with 
reel where crop is tall. Full-floating table hugs the 
ground but doesn’t dig in — shaves to within 11/4 inch 
of ground or can be raised to 33 inches. Gentle sloping 
rubberized canvas keeps the crop moving in an even 
blanket into the combine. 


Second, it threshes cleaner. Full-width beater in front 
of the cylinder breaks up slugs and bunches — gives 
smooth, positive feeding to the cylinder. Grain is rubbed 
out the natural, easy way with the Clipper’s big 5-foot 
rasp-bar cylinder. Controlled vacuum keeps rasps and 
concaves clean and automatically pulls the crop into the 
cylinder at the proper rate. Concaves are adjustable at 
both front and rear. More accurate setting means cleaner 
threshing. Cylinder speeds are easily changed for proper 
threshing action in all crops. 






FOR A SE 
CLEANER JOS Qc ees 





We le, TLS Town et tae ae ow SORT: RED. ers 
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Third,it delivers more grain, cleaner graintothe bin 
or bag. Another beater behind the cylinder retards the 
speed of crop leaving cylinder — keeps straw loose, open 
and lays it directly on the front of the straw-rack in a 
thin, even flow. The loose straw is pitched and tossed 
210 times a minute — shakes out all the grain. Your grain 
travels the full length of both the chaffer and clean grain 
screen for more thorough cleaning. Controlled air blast 
is easy to adjust to your particular crop condition. Close- 
fitting grain augers and rubber elevator paddles reduce 
grain cracking. 

You'll like the large 25-bushel grain tank capacity, 
the fast auger unloading and the high elevator spout 
that clears tall truck beds. A swing hitch is available, 
which positions the Combine directly back of the tractor 
for transporting. The Clipper is built low for stability 
on hillsides, yet has extra clearance for crossing terraces, 
shallow ditches, etc. Short drives and sturdy frame con- 
struction mean it’s built to stand up in rough fields, heavy 
crops and give years of service. 

See your Massey-Harris dealer for full details. Find 
out why more and more farmers find it pays to ‘Make it 
a Massey-Harris.” For free folder by mail, send coupon 


below. 





THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Dept. C-65, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me a copy of your latest 
catalog on Massey-Harris Combines. 
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Pole-type barn, 52 x 78 feet built by Texas Research Foundation. Barn will house 50 to 65 beef cows and provide storage for around 150 tons hay. 
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All over Dixie, dairymen and cattlemen are building new 
barns. An expert gives us plans that will both save mon- 


ey in barn building and save labor in barn operations. 


By ROBERT ROWE, Doane Agricultural Service 


O you plan to build a barn for beef cattle or 

i 3 dairy cattle in 1952? If so, we believe you 

may well consider a one-story barn planned 

with three points in mind: 1. Save labor. 2. Keep 

building costs low. 3. Provide for changes to meet 
varying needs. 

Consider twelve modern features of this plan: 

1. Planned hay storage area is for chopped and 
baled hay, but will also handle loose hay. If hay is 
to be put up in the bale, large doors make it pos- 
sible to drive right into storage area so bales can 
be set off without hoists or elevators. Large doors 
also accommodate a buck rake, and with a stacker 
attachment, no overhead track is required. This 
can be added if needed, however. 

2. Hay capacities run about as follows for a 
20- x 60-foot section of the barn: 

Chopped or baled hay..........................75 tons 
Pg Se TTI Ie RT 

3. A small door can be placed in the gable end 
so chopped hay can be blown into the barn. Woven 
wire stretched along south edge of the storage area 
above bunks will hold hay in place. 

4. It’s only a step or two from storage area to 
the cow's stomach. Hay can be fed in feed manger 
the full length of barn. Straw can be tossed over 
into loafing area for bedding. There is no high 
mow to climb; no hay chutes. Hay is moved direct- 
ly from storage to feed manger. 


5. Manure removal is an easy job. There’s 


loney in Building Your Barn 


INCREASE LENGTH OF BARN ONE BENT (12-0") 
FOR EACH INCREASE OF 4 COWS TO HERD 
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plenty of room and ample head clearance to oper- 
ate power equipment. No need to resort to old- 
fashioned methods of cleaning the barn. Simply 
do the work from the tractor seat.’ Manure re- 
moval is necessary only a couple times a year. This 
makes a big saving in chore time, especially dur- 
ing winter months. South side of the barn should 
be left open for easy access and ventilation. 

6. For feeding silage and grain inside, a bunk 
can be constructed along the outside wall. For out- 
side feeding it can be built into a fence bunk along 
edge of lot. 

7. If you switch from a dairy operation to a beef 
cattle program, the same barn works perfectly. 
Small milking parlor can be adapted for use as a 
feed room, seed house, or something else. 

8. For an extra-large hay crop, additional hous- 
ing can be provided by moving portable hay bunk 
out toward edge of barn at first of season and back 
into barn as winter advances and hay is fed out. A 
gravel fill in hay storage area provides an inexpen- 
sive floor to support roughage at ground level. This 
is a cost saver, for it eliminates all material neces- 
sary to support such overhead weight. 

9. A barn 40 x 60 feet will handle about 60 
yearling steers. The cow-calf operator can handle 
about 40 cows and their offspring with a barn of 
this size. 

10. The dairyman can attach a small, low-cost 
milking parlor to loafing barn. If preferred, milk- 








ing parlor can be built in one corner, thus making 
a labor-saving, low-cost, highly versatile, and flexi- 
ble system. The 48- x 60-foot barn will handle 
up to 20 cows plus hay storage. 

11. Construction is simple. Main framework is 
poles set like fence posts, but 5 feet deep. Set 
carefully and be sure to line up for best results. 
Plates, rafters, and bracing go in next; then cover- 
ing. If hay track is to be omitted, ridge can be 
lowered slightly to avoid change of roof pitch on 
the long slope. The feed manger may be made 
portable. Add a surfaced lot, you’re ready to go. 

12. Last, and best of all, this versatile and 
labor-saving barn is also low-cost. Construction 
costs are reduced by using pressure-treated poles 
for main framework. These poles are set deep im 
the ground and will last a lifetime. Total cost is 
about one-third less than old-type barns of the 
same capacity. Savings can be increased ever 
more by doing the work yourself. 





Order barn plans from your nearest Pro- 
gressive Farmer office. Ask for University of 
Kentucky plan number Ky. 11.723-18. In- 
cluded are building details on both barn and 
milking parlor. Five sheets sell for 50 cents. 
Please enclose money with your order. 
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OU must have noticed how 

many more of these husky 
GMC’s are on the road and 
parked in town these days. 


Fact is, GMC is fast growing 
in popularity with value-wise 
farmers because experience 
Proves it stands up longer in 
tugged round-the-clock farm 
chores. 


Over-the-road or over-the-rough, 
you can depend on a GMC. 


lt has horsepower untopped in 
its class — for a GMC is built to 
handle the toughest going and 
keep going. It is specially lubri- 
tated against the wear of field 
dust and grime. 









It has an extra-deep frame 
cradled over husky axles by spe- 
cially heat-treated alloy springs 
— the kind of stamina it takes to 
pick up and deliver loads to any 
corner of your acreage. 


It has plenty of brawn between 
bumper and tail gate—yet it’s 
smooth and easy-riding on the 
highway. 


You see, a GMC is built for farm 
service—and its performance 
proves it! Go on over to your 
GMC dealer’s and drive one. 
You'll see what we mean! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division 
of General Motors 


hts winning the farm vote 


Your key to 
greater hauling profits 
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Over a four-year period, Clemson College averaged 109 bushels of corn per acre 
by applying an average of 4.7 inches of water. In the year of lowest growing 
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season rainfall, yield was 110 bushels on irrigated fields, 22 on nonirrigated. 


How To Make What Thousands of Farmers Have— 


100 Bushels of Corn per Acre 


New methods have increased the 
South’s corn yields 10 bushels 
per acre and added $350 million 
to annual farm value of region’s 
No. I field crop. Here are the ree- 


ords and the practices being used. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, Georgia's College of Agriculture 


ORN vields increased in the South during 
C the past decade at the average annual rate of 
1 bushel per acre each year. This is the 
region’s most important gain in crop production. 
Corn, in terms of acres, is the South’s No. 1 
field crop. Twenty years ago, more acres were 
planted to cotton than to corn. Today, corn oc- 
cupies more land than the combined acreage of 
the two major cash crops, cotton and tobacco. At 
current prices, every bushel added to the average 
acre yield of corn increases the South’s farm in- 
come $35 million. 

During the past 10 years the South increased 
corn yields a little faster than other sections of the 
nation. If more farmers will follow the simple 
rules that produced recent gains, this leadership 
position can be held. Higher yields will make 
larger profits for growers; they are needed to pro- 
duce more meat, milk, and eggs. 

The need for more corn in relation to beef cattle 
is stressed in the new 596-page book, “Florida 
Corn.” In this publication of Florida’s Depart- 
.ment of Agriculture, Assistant Commissioner T. J. 
Brooks calls attention to the fact that the Sunshine 
State, which has increased cattle numbers more 
than 100 per cent in 10 years, ships to other states 
carload upon carload of cattle for fattening, and 
also imports carload upon carload of corn-fed 
beef. “It would seem,” he says, “that development 
of improved pastures and better bred cattle has 
reached a point where our livestock people should 


begin to think of producing the kind of meat that 
the people of Florida want to eat.” 

This idea is not new; nor is the problem con- 
fined to Florida. The solution is more grain. It 
must come, in the main, from higher corn yields 
per acre, 


Yields and Profits Move Together 

Every farmer who grows corn in the South 
should be concerned about higher viclds, because 
production per acre and net profits from the crop 
move up and down together. High yields have 
already made corn a real money crop on many 
Southern farms. 

When corn is selling for $1.50 a bushel, a yield 
of 28 bushels per acre produces a net profit per 
acre of $7.30; profits increase with yield, until, 
at 81 bushels per acre growers net $63.90. These 
figures, from North Carolina’s Experiment Sta- 





O. L. Sims, White County, Tenn., made more than 
100 bushels per acre in this field. Tennessee leads 
the South in the number of farmers, who, in recent 
years, have made more than 200 bushels per acre. 





Nitrogen made the difference. No nitrogen produced 36.3 bushels; 60 pounds, 
77.6 bushels; 120 pounds, 103.4 bushels. 


Mississippi State College photo. 


tions, show not only that production costs per 
bushel go down as yields increase, but also that 
satisfactory returns for labor are earned only by 
those who make high yields. For instance, the 
farmer who makes 80 bushels of corn per acre 
earns three times as much per hour for his work 
as the farmer who makes only 28 bushels. Joint 
research by USDA and the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has led to these conclu- 
sions from work that has been going on since 1945: 

Cost Profit® 


Plants Yieldin per per 

Fertilizer per Acre Bushels Bushel Acre 
None 4,000 22 .86 $14.04 
60 pounds N 8,000 52 .69 42.14 
120 poundsN 12,000 72 .68 59.25 


*Corn was figured at $1.50 per bushel. 

Millions of acres devoted to corn in the South 
can be made more profitable. Yields have more 
than doubled on thousands of farms during the 
past few years. 


Thousands Making Over 100 Bushels 

Average acre yields in Virginia increased from 
27 bushels in 1940 to 49 bushels in 1950. This 
gain of 22 bushels per acre was the highest made 
during the decade by any state in the nation. For 
the same period, North Carolina, with a gain of 
17.5 bushels, ranked fifth among the states. 

As compared with average acre production for 
the period 1930-39, both North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia doubled corn yields per acre by 1950. Every 
state in the South made some gain. Seven in- 
creased average yields by 9 or more bushels per 
acre; three states—Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee 
—made average increases of 13 bushels per acre. 

Thousands of farmers have made amazing rec- 
ords. In two Georgia counties—Towns and Union 
—116 farmers made yields of more than 100 bush- 
els per acre in 1950. Mississippi’s most recent ex- 
tension service report says, “More than 10,000 
growers entered the 100-Bushel Corn Contest. Of 
this number, 3,000 achieved the goal of making 
100 or more bushels per acre.” 

In addition, A. P. Fatherree, state supervisor of 
agricultural education for Mississippi, gives the 
following report: “For several years we have con- 
ducted a 100-Bushel Corn Contest for FFA boys. 
The first year, 1948, 512 students produced 100 or 
more bushels per acre. In 1949, 1,137 students 
made 100 bushels and above. -In 1950, 2,743 pro- 
duced 100 bushels or more per acre. Also, we have 
kept records of corn yields made by veterans en- 
rolled in the Institutional On-Farm Training Pro- 
gram. In’ 1946, average yield for all these young 
farmers growing corn was 18 bushels per acre. In- 
creases have been made (Continued on page 64) 
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The Rubber -neliteng 


Unsung hero of a four-year-old HOT war against Communism in Malaya, 


maintains an Outpost of Freedom in Southeast Asia 









o7 Se THE STRANGEST WAR in the world is being fought with increasing 
- Published by the ferocity in Malaya. Thousands of Red bandits hide in the jungle, 
make daily hit-and-run attacks on the rubber plantations. After four 

Nat U ral Ru bber years, the Red strategy is plain — kill the planters, strike fear into the 
rubber workers, disrupt rubber production by tree slashing. The aim is to 

B ur eau wreck the rubber-dependent economy of strategic Malaya, and to 

1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. ,. deprive America and other free nations of one of the world’s most vital 
commodities — natural rubber. One of the reasons this plan has not 
worked is the Malayan rubber grower. He has refused to be licked. 

He has produced near-record tonnages of natural rubber for our strategic 
stockpile. He holds a front line in the FIGHT for FREEDOM. 











to promote greater understanding in America 
of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast 
Asia — the Malayan rubber grower. Write 
for free booklet — “Natural Rubber and You.” 
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Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, 
Director of Research 
Nutrena Mills, Ine., 
Memphis, Tennessee 
and Meridian, Missis- 
sippi. 





“Hundreds of tests in dozens of col- 
leges back up the results shown 
in our own laboratory and field 
tests: Effective amounts of 
antibiotics and B-12 in chick 
starter result in high livability 
and faster growth than ever 
before in history. It’s important 
that the right antibiotic is used 
and that the rest of the feed is 


good enough to support the 
faster antibiotic growth.” Be 
sure that your feed contains 


guaranteed effective amounts of 
the right antibiotic and B-12. 
See charts at right. 
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|1947—GOOD| 















1949—BETTER 
(B12 added) 





























1952 — BEST 


(Antibiotics added) 
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Dr. J. Wesley Nelson ran many tests on 
antibiotics and B-12 with chicks at the 
Nutrena biological laboratories. Out of 
his work came the new miracle Livium. 
Look for the word LIVIUM on the feed 
bag. That’s your guarantee for really 
effective amounts of antibiotics and 
B-12, in addition to other important 
vitamins. 





More Meat Per 
Bag of Feed 





In actual field tests at Gonzales, Texas, 
conducted by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Hampshire 
chicks getting plenty of antibiotics and 
B-12 in their ration weighed 3 to 3% 
pounds at 10 weeks. Only 3 pounds of 
feed were required to produce a pound 
of gain. Compare that with the average 
of 4 pounds of feed that are usually 
needed to produce the same gain. Prop- 
erly used, antibiotics can mean real 
feeding economy. 


In 1947, your chicks got no extra 
amounts of B-12 (APF) or antibiotics 
in their feed. Most folks got just aver- 
age livability and growth. But see what 
happened in a few short years. 


In 1949, when Staf-O-Life first gave 
you extra amounts of B-12, you should 
have noticed a big improvement in liva- 
bility and growth. But that was only 
the beginning. 


Today, if your chicks get the new 
miracle Livium, now in Nutrena Staf. 
O-Life Feed, you may get the highest 
livability and fastest growth you 
ever had. 


Is Antibiotic Power In LIVIUM 
New Brooderhouse Magic ? 


The Secret Of 


STARTLING reports are coming from 
the laboratories and test flocks at many 
agricultural experiment stations. They 
tell about the new feed magic called 
antibiotics and how they promise higher 
chick libability and faster growth than 
ever before. Today, this new brooder 
house magic is out of the test-tube 
stage. It is already performing its 
miracles. For example: 


"25% less feed’ Texas Experiment 
Station. 


“32% faster growth” Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station. 


“100% livability, 630 chicks” Missouri 
Poultry Raiser. 


Full credit for such amazing results 
must actually be given to two powerful, 
new feed ingredients. The first discov- 
ery was Vitamin B-12. It gave test 
feeds a really good boost in growth 
power. But the second discovery—anti- 
biotics, like penicillin and aureomycin 


Chicks don’t waste this crumblized starter. 
It is bite-size, not fine powder. They 
can see each piece so they eat more 
and drink more. This helps them get 


—has produced even more startling 
benefits for poultry raisers when used 
in the right way, along with B-12. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent 
by scientists and feed men to find out 
how to use these “wonder-drugs.” 
There are nine different kinds of anti- 
biotics. They had to learn which anti- 
biotic was best for chicks, how much 
was needed to be effective and how to 
combine it with B-12 and other neces- 
sary ingredients. 


One of the leaders in developing 
antibiotic feeds has been Nutrena Mills, 
makers of Nutrena Staf-O-Life poultry 
and livestock feeds. Out of more than 
two years of laboratory and on-farm 
tests has come their proven-successful 
formula for using antibiotics, B-12, ete. 


This formula is called new miracle 
Livium. It contains guaranteed ef- 
fective amounts of one of the best 
“chick type” and B-12 as 
recommended leading ag-college 


antibiotics 
by 





more of the antibiotics and B-12 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life Chick Starter. It 
is the best crumblized starter ever made 
by Nutrena Staf-O-Life. 


authorities. And to get the best results 
out of Livium, it is blended with. 
new combination of all other known im- 
portant feed ingredients. This is a 
“must” because the antibiotic acts only 
as a powerful spark to set off the real 
nutrients in the rest of the feed. & 
the rest of the feed should be to 
quality or much of the antibiotic actin 
is wasted. 


You are cautioned about accepting 
just any chick feed that claims to hav 
antibiotics in it. To be absolutely sur 
of getting full-power antibiotic results 
—really high livability and fast growth 
—look for the feed containing nev 
miracle Livium. That feed is Nutrem 
Staf-O-Life Chick Starter. 


If it isn’t the best you ever used, 
you get your money back on your firs 
trial bag. Read the facts on the next 
page. Then call your Nutrena Staf-0- 
Life dealer for Nutrena Staf-0-Life 


Chick Starter, the only southern feed 
that gives you new miracle Livium. 


te ete id +4 ‘ 


em P q 
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“We didn’t lose a chick,” says Mrs. W. C 
Kyle. “We started our flock of 300 ™ 
on Crumblized Nutrena Chick Starté 
It has that Livium stuff in it. All a 
birds moved right out. We had 107 
livability.” Now that Nutrena 
Staf-O-Life have teamed up, the co™ 
bined Nutrena Staf-O-Life feeds 
you new miracle Livium. 
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How do YOU Judge 
a Good Tractor Tire? 


Every time you buy a tractor tire you ask yourself these ques- 
tions: Is every lug angled for maximum power? Are they high 
enough? Long enough? And most important — are they working 
together to do the best job in your soil? We believe the great 
new Super Power Bar measures up on all counts — examine them 
for yourself right here! 










2. Judge Super Power Bar's ex- 
clusive bridged open center. 
Self-cleaning bars that actually 
snap out dirt and mud! 


Z Judge the height of Super 
Power Bar's lugs. Higher bars 
that bite through soft surface to 
hold in solid ground. 











@ sudge the 3-point bracing of 
each lug—prevents “lay-back,” 
makes Super Power Bar wear 
longer. 


3. Judge the longer bars — de- 
signed to give a bigger bite in 
sandy soil, cover crop — spread 
traction over a greater area. 










Prove it to yourself—See the new Super 
Power Bar at your GILLETTE Dealer's today! 





DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














More corn means more beef, of the kind that people want to buy. Ken- 
tucky’s farmers produce more corn than those of any other state in the 
South, and they lead the Southeast in livestock. This example of Kentucky 
quality is Shirley Eads and her grand champion at a Blue Grass 4-H show. 


100 Bushels of Corn per Acre 


(Continued from page 60) 


as follows: 22 bushels, 1947; 27.3 
bushels, 1948; 28.8 in 1949; 35.5 
bushels in 1950. This was a gain 
of almost 100 per cent in five years. 
On 51,400 acres, grown under the 
100-Bushel Contest program sug- 
gestions, average yield was 67 
bushels per acre.” 

Many very high yields have been 
made in every state in the South. 
“The highest yield that has come to 
my attention was an average of 
121.5 bushels on a 5-acre planting 
made by Marion J. Byrd, Walton 
County,” according to J. R. Hen- 
derson, extension agronomist, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

E. A. Miller, extension agrono- 
mist, College Station, reports, 
“Without irrigation, Lee Roy Bart- 
lett, Gilmer, Tex., made 149 bush- 
els per acre. With irrigation, David 
Bagley, Jr., Martindale, Tex., made 
153.2 bushels per acre.” 

In Kentucky’s contests, E. E. 
Simpson, Shepherdsville, held top 
honors for three years with a record 
yield of 180.9 bushels per acre. 

Among 370 FFA boys and veter- 
ans honored last year in Georgia for 
growing more than 100 bushels per 
acre, top honors went to Rex Farm- 
er, Clermont, for making 199.3 
bushels on a measured acre. 


Some 200-Bushel Growers 

When Virginia had 4,776 mem- 
bers in the Commonwealth’s 100- 
Bushel Corn Clubs, record yield 
was 207 bushels per acre. 

Tennessee has more 200-bushel 
growers on record than any other 
state in the South. Among them 
are: Kenneth Shaw, Lynn Harrison, 
and Jean Renner, all of whom live 
in Greene County; Leslie Hillis, 
Van Buren County; Jonnie Garrett, 
Knox County; Frank Jennings, 
Claiborne County; and Kimsey 
Brothers, Polk County. 

Highest certified, official produc- 
tion record, so far as can be learned, 
is that of Billy McCullough, Wash- 


ington County, Miss., who is credit- 
ed with producing 232.7 bushels. 
Two other growers in the same 
county hold records above 200 
bushels. Cledith Rowe of Kentucky 
claims 238.2 bushels but this is an 
estimate; the whole acre was not 
harvested and weighed separately. 


How Do They Do It? 


How do farmers make such high 
yields? Why have state and region- 
al yields in the South increased so 
much recently? Corn production 
achievements were planned; they 
are results of organized effort. 
Therefore, since Virginia holds the 
“national championship” in gains 
per acre, let’s take a look at what 
happened in the Old Dominion. 

Virginia’s intensive corn produc- 
tion program was started in 1947 in 
one county, where average vield 
was 16 bushels per acre. Two dem- 
onstrations, aimed at 100 bushels 
per acre, were conducted on farms 
that had been making as low as 8 
and never more than 20 bushels 
per acre. 

“We planted the corn so as to 
have 14,000 plants per acre,” said 
Extension Agronomist P. H. De- 
Hart, in telling the story. “We used 
1,000 pounds 2-12-12 fertilizer and 
150 pounds nitrogen per acre. Be- 
cause the soil was sandy, we made 
two applications of nitrogen. Both 
farmers made over 100 bushels per 
acre. Naturally, this created inter- 
est in corn production. 

“Then we organized the 100- 
Bushel Corn Club. Nitrogen was 
hard to get. But we found one sup- 
plier who would give us nitrogen 
for corn, provided it was used only 
as recommended. For using this 
nitrogen, we selected sections of the 
state making the lowest corn yields. 
Farmers were anxious to conduct 
demonstrations, because by doing 
so they could get plenty of nitrogen. 
But to get it, they had to agree to 
use the recommended hybrid, plant 
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to the recommended thickness of 
sand, and apply the recommended 
amounts of nitrogen. It worked. 
Many made 100 bushels per acre. 


“Outside the lower Piedmont and 
Tobacco Belt, where this first work 
was done, we urged all county 
agents to arrange for one or more 
100-bushel demonstrations. In this 
way it was proved that 100 bushels 
of corn per acre could be produced 
in every county. Then, mass dem- 
onstrations in large numbers fol- 
lowed. Finally, there was the ‘Corn 
War’ with North Carolina, resulting 
from the challenge of the two gov- 
ernors to see which state could 
make the greatest percentage gain 
in state-wide average yields per 
acre. This stimulated interest on 
the part of business people as well 
as farmers; it resulted in the organ- 
ization of a 100-Bushel Corn Club 
in almost every county.” 


Programs for Higher Yields 

Virginia’s plan is typical. Under 
varying names almost every state 
in the South conducted a program 
aimed at higher yields. In the Blue- 
grass State, the program was very 
appropriately called the Kentucky 
Corn Derby. 

Back of the program stands 
“spade work,” done over a term of 
years by the South’s experiment sta- 
tions. This includes the involved 
task of breeding adapted hybrids, 
that contributed much to the suc- 
cess attained. It included also, to- 
day’s rules for corn growing. 

What were the corn-growing rec- 
ommendations given by the best 
authorities of the past? To find the 
answer, Farmers’ Bulletin 81, 
(1898) Corn Culture in the South, 
was consulted. It called attention 
to the practice of planting in 4-foot 
beds, 9 or 12 inches above the 
water furrow—a practice which 
wasted water. It said, “Plant in 
drills 4 feet apart and do not space 
plants so close in the row that the 
ears will fail to develop.” No won- 
der thick spacing was discouraged, 
because it was recommended that 
cottonseed meal and kainit (a source 
of potash) be used as fertilizer. To- 
day cottonseed meal would be too 
expensive to use. Its nitrogen 
would become available too slowly 
to make record yields. 


Seven Rules for Big Yields 

Today’s rules for making high 
yields may be presented under 
seven heads, as follows: 


1. Use adapted hybrid seed. De- 
pend upon recommendation of your 
county agent or vocational teacher; 
both will know results of variety 
trials conducted by your experi- 
ment stations. Use only seed cer- 
tifed by your state crop improve- 
ment association. 

_ Hybrid seed has done more to 
Mcrease corn yields than any other | 
one scientific development. As re- | 
cently as 1933, only 1/10 of 1 per 
cent of the nation’s corn crop was 
produced from hybrid seed. Every 
year percentage of the crop pro- | 
duced from hybrid seed increases. | 
In 1950, 77 per cent of the na-| 
tion’s corn acres were planted to | 
ybrids. Last year shows 81 per 








WHEY and BRAN Ready-Mixed 
in a Self-feeding Box! 


Try this new easy way to condition your 
birds and you’ll never go back to dosing, 
mixing and hand feeding tonics, flushes 
and supplements. For NOW you can 
give your flock the health benefits of a 
conditioner and appetizer plus extra 
nutrition . . . without extra work. 


Self-feed once-a-week! Just put out self- 
reveat| /35- feeding boxes of the new Pex 
_ponoany Z= Whey and Bran every Mon- 
Q", = day. Let all your birds help 
je" themselves to all they want 

of its wonderful condition- 

ing nutrition. Helps keep 
your broilers, turkeys and layers in tip- 
top condition. Feed it once a week for 
the same reasons you’a feed “‘buttermilk- 





A. 






and-bran.”’ See how it helps you avoid 
laying slumps and growth slowdowns. 
Use Pex to head off trouble or speed 
recovery from many flock upsets. 


Condition plus nutrition! Every peck of Pex 
Auf tones the digestive system 

LAR ae) for fast growth or peak egg 

Ne jo production; stimulates ap- 
Ne 


¢ petite for grain and mash. 
<a Appetizing Pex also supple- 

ments the dry ration with 
milk proteins, milk vitamins and milk 
minerals from whey . . . plus growth and 
health factors of cooked wheat bran. Get 
wonderful new Pex from your hatchery 
or feed dealer today. Feed it one day 
this week and every week thereafter. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY e DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Division Offices: Princeton, N. J. 
Des Moines, la. « Sacramento, Calif. 


SELF FEED 


Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, 
Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 
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FOR BREEDER HENS 
AND TURKEYS 





~ | ; ¢ 
SEMI-SOLID 
“E” EMULSION 


Where extra nutrition is need- 
ed, rely on famous Semi-Solid 
ooggee E tet oogee E $2 
contains proteins and minerals 
from buttermilk... plus added 
Vitamins A, D and E. 


Feed “E” Emulsion to boost 
production and hatchability in 
breeders, furnish extra nutri- 
tion for high producers, pro- 
vide nutritional protection 
when trouble threatens. Avail- 
able in self-feeding boxes or 
in drums and barrels for con- 
trol feeding. 


30 
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Galion “‘lifts’ are helping countless 
farmers overcome manpower shortages 





...and with Big Savings too! Pe Ml , 

Only Galion lifts have the great 
ABC combination . . . exclusive 
fulcrumatic ACTION .. . perfect 
operating BALANCE and top 
quality CONSTRUCTION! 


Pree 
This folder tells all 
about Galion farm lifts. 
Write for your copy 
today... it’s Free! 


You can do the same .. . for there is a 
Galion hydraulic lift to fit every farm 





néed ... every make truck. 


Ask your Galion distributor or truck 
dealer to demonstrate the Galion “‘lift” 
on your farm. No obligation. 


MAKES A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE THE ‘‘WEIGH’’ IT LIFTS 
«= GALION 
Oneness 

Labor-Saving 


Autsteet Bopy ComPaANy « GALION, OHIO 
Cole Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and Fertilizer Distributors 


The Cole Plain View and Cole 
Cotton Combination Planters 
Are the Most Accurate Seed Droppers on Earth 





No thinning or replanting needed. Has no brush or 
Cut-off. Has gravity selection that cannot 
break the tenderest seed. Also, it is the 

best Peanut Planter—drops them 
shelled or in the hull. 












Cole No. 40 plants 
cotton seed either 
in Hill or Drill. 


PLANTS Corn, 
Peanuts, Beans, 


Guoranteed to > secghum, 
mever miss. Mode —— ym mom 
with or without . e . 
Fertilizer Attach- 3S : 4) A Yetormetone, 
ment. Z ° — antaloupes. 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of 


Cole F ertilizer Distributors Fertilizer Distributors make 


the best and most complete line in the world. 


Use None but Genuine Cole Repair Parts. Get your Repairs early, and have 
your Planter ready when you want to use it. 


Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole dealer near you. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX B-4007. CHARLOTTE, 4 N. C. 


WORMING HOGS PAYS OFF 


Hogs that are free of worms make faster gains and get 
to market earlier. Worming hogs regularly means more 
profits. The safe, fast and easy way to worm hogs is 
with Dr. LeGear’s Hog Worm Powder. One treatment 
does the job. Dr. LeGear’s Hog Worm Powder gets 
both round worms and nodular worms...it’s the safest 
way to worm pigs in one day. Mix with slop or 
feed. Send for educational free folder on ‘‘Why, 
When and How Hogs Should be Wormed.” 


Dr. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louls, Missouri SOLD EVERYWHERE 
STANDARD Santtany TRACTORS an 


PowerfulGas TractorsforSmallFarms, y 


















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 











Almost anything useful that you Seed &Gardners, Florists, Poultrymen, 
have a surplus of is juct wh Cultivate}, Fruit Growers, Suburbanites 
I of is just what some- Mow Hay 1 & 2 Cylinders 


ont Lawns High Wheels, Rubber or 0 

Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. Xf 

Easy Terms —Free Catalog & 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 

3239 Como Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 


the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


















100 Bushels of Corn per Acre 


(Continued from page 65) 


cent hybrid seed. Some states in 
the Corn Belt plant 100 per cent 
hybrids. No state in the South ap- 
proaches such a figure. Last year 
in Georgia, for instance, 27 acres 
out of every 100 were planted with 
certified hybrid seed corn. Year 
after year, as more farmers turned 
to hybrids, yields increased. 

2. Plant thick. High yields can- 
not be made unless there are 
enough plants on the ground to 
make them. Except in the western 
or lower rainfall part of the corn 
area, plant for a final stand of 
12,000 to 14,000 stalks per acre— 
3%-foot rows with plants 10 to 12 
inches apart in the rows; or 3-foot 
rows with plants 12 to 14 inches 
apart. To make 100 bushels per 
acre, there must be 10,000 or more 
plants. In the lower rainfall areas, a 
final stand of 7,000 to 10,000 plants 
is recommended. Don’t however, 


increase number of plants per acre 


It Takes 


radically without 
stepping up ferti- 
lizer applications— 
especially nitrogen. 

Did you ever try 
to walk through a 
field of corn at the 
tasseling stage that 
was making 150 or 
more bushels per 
acre? If you have, 
you know it was so 
thick as to make 
walking very diffi- 
cult; in fact, almost 
impossible. Such a 
field is like a jun- 
gle. No sunlight can strike the 
ground. And, believe it or not, you 
can hear the corn grow. 

3. Plant shallow. Do not plant 
more than 1 inch deep. To do so 
will decrease the stand; consequent- 
ly, in most cases, the yield. Seed 
corn should be tested for germina- 
tion. It should germinate 90 per 
cent or higher. 

4. Fertilize right at planting. 
Have soil tested for lime and fer- 
tilizer needs. Every state, through 
its college of agriculture, now op- 
erates a free soil-testing service for 
its farmers. 

For best results, the soi] must 
be “sweet” enough to produce 
sweet clover. 

Plant food applications, which 
must be liberal in terms of need, 
will vary with productive capacity 
of the land and the desired yield. 
On rich land, to make 100 or more 
bushels, Georgia recommends 900 
or more pounds at planting—4-8-6 
for North Georgia; 4-8-8 for South 
Georgia. Virginia says: “Broadcast 
500 to 600 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer; disk or plow it into seed- 
bed before planting. Then, use 200 
to 300 pounds of the same analysis 
in the row at planting.” Applica- 
tions recommended will vary from 
farm to farm and state to state. The 
over-all rule is: Fertilize generously. 

To understand why heavy fer- 
tilization is needed to make high 
vields, consider what 100 bushels 
of corn take out of an acre of land. 





This means that it takes 19 els on 
to 24 inches of water to make 
100 bushels of corn per acre. 


The following figures are from 
“Hunger Signs in Crops,” published 
by the American Society of Agron. 
omy and National Fertilizer Asso. 
ciation. Here are the pounds re 
moved per acre—160 pounds of ni- 
trogen, equal to eight 100-pound 
bags of a 20 per cent nitrogen fer. 
tilizer; 125 pounds of potassium, 
equal to three 100-pound bags of 
muriate of potash; 40 pounds of 
phosphorus, equal to four 106 
pound bags of 20 per cent super 
phosphate. In addition, it takes out 
75 pounds of sulphur, 50 pounds of 
magnesium, and 50 pounds of cab 
cium, plus small quantities of other 
elements. 

5. Cultivate shallow. Control 
weeds early. Good seedbed prepa- 
ration will help. Use spiketooth 
harrow, weeder, rotary hoe. Weeds 
waste water; consequently, reduce 
vields. Avoid late cultivation. And 
remember that plants depend upon 
their root systems 
for food and water 
and that the roots 
of the corn plant 
are found massed 
just below the sur- 
face after the plants 
are six to eight 
weeks old. 

6. Apply _nitro- 
gen as side- or top- 
dressing. To make 
100 or more bush- 
rich Jand, 
Georgia recom 
mends 495 or more 
pounds per acre of 
16 per cent nitrate of soda or equi- 
valent applied as a sidedressing 35 
or 40 days after planting. North 
Carolina says, “Use the ‘2 to 1’ rule. 
Apply as topdressing 2 pounds of 
nitrogen to get 1 bushel of com 
Make application at six to eight 
weeks, or when corn is 2% feet high. 
Where potash is needed, mix 75 to 
100 pounds muriate of potash with 
the nitrogen.” 

7. Conserve water. Decrease 
run-off; increase water-holding ca 
pacity; cut evaporation. Of course, 
water problems may be solved by 
irrigation. 

Lack of nitrogen and water most 
often limit corn yields. Tests in all 
states from Virginia to Texas show 
that, insofar as plant foods are co 
cerned, nitrogen is most frequently 
lacking where yields are low. But 
lack of water may limit the effec 
tiveness of nitrogen. 

After all, the successful growef 
must never forget that it takes 152 
harrels of water to make a bus 
of corn. 

To make 100 bushels per acté 
takes enough water to cover 
land to a depth of 15 or 20 inches 

The South needs more corn. The 
best way to get it is to follow the 
seven rules that lead to higher 
yields per acre. 

Editor's Note. — Next month Dea 
Chapman will tell about the Souths 
unique community “canneries an 
outstanding work in adapting modem 
work-saving methods in al preserva 
tion for home use. 
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FARMERS—you can save time and money on construction 
and maintenance by using PRESSURE-CREOSOTED POSTS, 
LUMBER and POLES for fencing and farm buildings! By 


: actual test pressure-creosoted wood deeply impregnated 


with Barrett* COAL-TAR CREOSOTE lasts 3 to 5 times 


longer than untreated wood! 


U.S. Department of Agriculture says: “‘Coal-tar creosote is 


| most important... most generally useful wood preservative.” 


Mail the coupon below for more information about pressure- 
creosoted wood and how it can be used on your farm. 


oe 1 pcan ae: jebatilon tor, 
: 2 ete 2 hy 





A Me CE d 
and pictures (except top illustration) by Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


Designs 
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PRESSURE-CREOSOTED WOOD LASTS 3 T0 5 
Biceed LONGER THAN UNTREATED WOOD! 


Sr, It years longer 
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MINERAL 
Supplement 


Get Those 


with 
EXTRA SALT 
Minerals in... 


**Mineral starved’’ livestock can’t thrive—no matter how 
rich the pasture is in proteins! You know your stock needs 
salt—but are you sure they are getting the extra calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and iodine that can make the difference in 
weight gains, production, health and reproduction? 





If your livestock are suffering from mineral deficiencies 
they’|l show it—but not until you’ve wasted money on extra 
feed. Carey’s Mineral Supplement with Salt provides extra 
protection for a few pennies a year per head of stock. It’s 
the most practical, economical way to feed extra minerals 
to beef or dairy cattle, hogs, sheep or poultry. It’s prac- 
tical because livestock get the extra minerals as they sat- 
isfy their hunger for salt; it’s economical because you don’t 
waste the minerals in mixing or by over-supplying the small 
amount that’s essential to their needs. Pennies spent on 
extra minerals can often save dollars in extra feed, earn 
dollars in extra profits. 


wet, Write For 
»=—\ [Illustrated -- Informative 








FREE BOOK 


Mineral Supplement 
with SALT 

















-Toughen Up Your Work Stock 


There are still over 3 million horses and mules on Southern 





farms. Mr. Dinsmore, nation’s foremost authority on horse 


stock, and for 30 years secretary of Horse Association of 


America, tells how to get the most out of them at the least cost. 


By Wayne Dinsmore 


REAT your horses and 

mules as you would 
wish to be treated if you 
were in their place. 

Start them to work grad- 
ually. Be sure their collars 
fit properly. Flat of your 
hand should just fit be- 
tween collar and side of the neck. 
There should be 2 inches of 
space between bottom of the col- 
lar and windpipe when the 
horse or mule leans solidly against 
the load. Make sure hames fit into 
collar seams all the way, neither too 
short nor too long. If hames do not 
fit the seam, sore shoulders will re- 
sult. Make certain other harness fits 
and does not rub or chafe. 

Let animals have access to good 
pasture at all times when not at 
work, except when ground is too 
wet, or when cold rains would chill 
the stock. Keep stock inside if fields 
are glazed with ice. 

In Mississippi, a three-year test 
showed that work mules having ac- 
cess to good pasture at night and on 
all idle days required about 25 per 
cent less grain and 50 per cent less 
hay than those not getting pasture. 
They were just as efficient workers 
and gained about 50 pounds per 
head more than nonpastured mules. 


Winter wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats are all excellent pasturage. Up 
to 5 inches in height, usual jointing 
stage, they are high in protein, vita- 
mins, and minerals. Some perma- 
nent pasture — any good grass, so 
long as it is palatable—should be 
available for use when fields are too 
wet to turn on cereal pastures. 

Forage (corn, Kafir corn or sor- 
ghum fodder, hay, and even good 
sheaf oats or oat hay) is good feed. 
It should be leafy, sweet-smelling, 
and free from dust. Grass hays— 
Johnson, Bermuda, Dallis, timothy, 
brome, orchard—or others, are ex- 
cellent if cut early. They shouldbe 
cut before seed starts to form, and 
well cured without rain, and not too 
much sun. It is all the better if some 
legume hays are present. Legume 
hay should not exceed half the daily 
forage ration, as it costs too much. 


Allow work animals all the hay 
or forage they will clean up. One to 
1.2 pounds per 100 pounds live 
weight of animal is about all they 
will eat. If on good pasture at nights 
and idle days, they usually will not 
eat more than half this much. Hay- 
racks in barnyards and pastures, but 
protected from rain, are best for 
grass hays or corn fodder. They will 
not do for choice legume hays, as 
animals will eat too much for their 
own good or the owner's pocket- 
book. Legume hav should be lim, 
ited and fed at same time as grain. 





Grain may be oats, corn, or any- 
thing else horses and mules like and 
eat readily. A mixture of corn chop, 
sorghum head chop, or Kafir head 
chop, with cottonseed meal and 
hulls, is used in many parts of the 
South. This mixture is cheaper than 
oats, and does very well. About 65 
pounds of chopped grain, 10 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and 25 pounds 
of hulls make a good mixture. Oats 
can be fed alone or with 2 pounds 
of cottonseed meal per head per 
day. Corn alone is all right if good 
alfalfa hay is used. 

Amount fed depends upon age of 
the animal, whether work is mod- 
erate or hard, how hot weather is, 
and whether animals are “hard 
doers” or “easy keepers.” About | 
pound of grain per 100 pounds live 
weight of animal is usually sufficient. 
At hard work some need a little 
more. If out on pasture whenever 
possible, they will need less. Good 
common sense and watchfulness on 
the part of the feeder is important. 
Moldly hay or grain is deadly poi- 
sonous to horses and mules. 

If mules only are used, they can 
be fed grain from a self-feeder, but 
will eat about 10 per cent more 
than they need. 


Loose iodized salt and plenty of 
good fresh water should be avail- 
able at all times. Salt, like long for- 
age, should be sheltered from rain. 
Plenty of room at hayracks and sev- 
eral salt boxes scattered at various 
points will afford safety from kick- 
ing. Provide plenty of bedding in a 
shed where animals can lie down 
away from rain. 

A handy cow pony to ride while 
bringing horses or mules in from 
pasture is a time- and temper saver. 
Better carry a long whip to warm 
any that may want to stay out that 
they had best head for the barn. 
Handle as gently as possible, parti- 
cularly in narrow lanes and “tight 
lots, to avoid injury. 


Editor's Note.—We expect to have 
in an early issue an article by Mt 
Dinsmore telling how to make the best 
use of horses and mules you may stl 
have around after you have bought 
your tractor. 
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New Poultry Facts 


IETS made up largely of grains 

and vegetable proteins resulted 
in increased growth in chicks in ex- 
periments at Beltsville, Md., on 
USDA’s farm research station there. 
They were supplemented by either 
of two amino acids. Chicks were fed 
soybean meal or cottonseed meal in 
a diet composed otherwise of yellow 
corn, alfalfa meal, and mineral and 
vitamin supplements. The vitamin 
supplements included a source of 
vitamin Biz. Addition of 0.1 per cent 
of synthetic dl-methionine to the 
soybean meal diet resulted in im- 
proved growth. There was no fur- 
thr improvement with larger 
amounts of this amino acid. Addi- 
tion of 0.8 per cent of dl-lysine 
monohydrochloride, another amino 
acid, gave the best growth on the 
cottonseed meal diet. No additional 
growth when other amino acids 
were added to either diet. 

As a soil fumigant for the de- 
struction of the organisms causing 
coccidiosis in poultry, ammonium 
hydroxide is the most promising of 
the chemicals thus far tested. It was 
used in either a 5 or 10 per cent so- 
lution. Once the soil in poultry 
yards has become contaminated 
with coccidia through droppings of 
infected birds, it remains a potential 
source of infection for several 
months. Elimination of this danger 
by chemical sterilization would 
greatly lessen the hazards of poultry 
raising. This is particularly true for 
those poultrymen who cannot afford 
to provide the land needed for sys- 
tematic rotation of their birds. 


Hereford Registry 
To Show “Polls” 


TARTING May 1, the American 

Hereford Association will issue 
two types of registration certificates: 
1) the usual certificate for horned 
cattle, and 2) a polled (“P” prefix 
type) certificate for naturally horn- 
less animals of the breed. 

In announcing the procedure for 
the issuance of registration certifi- 
cates for polled Herefords, the asso- 
ciation pointed out “the need for 
designation of hornless cattle has 
long been felt, and this need was 
further emphasized at the 1951 
World Hereford Conference held in 
Hereford, England, where repre- 
sentatives of Hereford Societies 
throughout the world gathered for 
a four-day meeting. 

“It is thought that all breeders, 
whether they are producing horned 
or polled Herefords, or both, will 
benefit by having the registration 
certificate and the registration num- 
ber indicate whether the animal is 
horned or naturally polled. Some 
buyers want a maximum of polled 
breeding; others prefer some guar- 
antee that there is no polled blood 
in the pedigrees of the animals con- 
cerned,” the association said. 
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Extra-Value Ful-0-Pep Chick Starter 
. grows your baby chicks 


SOUND AND STURDY! 


en ee ? 


2 

























ws UST BODY-BUILDING OATMEAL 


Ong par! Give your bright-eyed baby chicks all the 
— extra food values they need to grow 
sound bodies . . . strong bones . . . and good feathers. 
Start ’em on power-packed 1952 Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter, built around wholesome, 
nutritious oatmeal. It’s a ‘“‘gold mine’”’ 
of chick-building nutrients! 


EXTRA GROWTH .POWER 


Look at all these plus nutritional values 
vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter gives your 
chicks: Growth Vitamin B12, 
Antibiotic Supplement, oatmeal, Riboflavin, 
D-activated Animal Sterol, plus many 
other vital nutrients. Actually, 
it’s got GROWTH POWER galore! 


EXTRA LIFE PROTECTION 


Concentrated Spring Range’, a special 
“green grass’ vitamin boost, gives your precious 
little chicks extra vigor and stamina. 
Ful-O-Pep grows ’em fit . . . not fat. 
Many poultrymen report 96 to 99% livability! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CHICK STA 


AS a 
27 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


with over 250,000 chicks at the Ful-O-Pep 
Research Farm built extra nutritional strength 
into Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. Recent experiments 
show special trace minerals, now in Ful-O-Pep, 
improve both growth and feathering. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for you to make arrangements for 
extra nutritious 1952 Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 













See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer today. 


















get more than 
you bargained for- 


Just imagine a pair of shorts with a 

seamless, roomy seat! They're Hanes Givvies— 
you can bet your bottom dollar on that. 
Bias-cut to g-i-v-e when you stretch. 
Fine-count broadcloth. Two comfortable styles 
in solid colors, whites or stripes. 


Patented—and Sanforized. Only $1 


SHORTS - T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 





oet 


And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 
on NBC-TV every Saturday night. 











HIS month is a busy 
one for the orchardist. 
Here are 22 jobs that 
should be kept in mind: 

1. When buds begin to 
swell, or just before, is the 
time to give the spring fer- 
tilizer application to fruit 
trees. Give young, non- 
bearing trees 4% pound ni- 
trogen fertilizer for each year of 
tree's age. Use 5-10-5 or similar 
analysis. Broadcast fertilizer on the 
ground from within a few feet of 
main trunk on out to tip of branches 
and a few feet beyond. This is 
where feed roots are found, not up 
close to main trunk of tree. Scratch 
in fertilizer. 

2. You can still set muscadine 
grapes, but you will have to hurry. 
For early ripening, try Scuppernong 
and Hunt varieties; for midseason, 
Dulcet and Spalding; and for late- 
season grapes, Yuga. With these 
plant one male vine, or one of the 
self-pollinators, such as Burgaw, 
Tarheel, and Wallace. With one or 
more from each of these three 
groups you can easily have ripe 
fruit from midsummer to frost. 
There just isn’t any better fruit. 
And it is so easily grown. e 

3. Finish setting any fruit, nut, 
and berry plants not already put in. 

4. Set at least enough strawberry 
plants for home use. From 200 to 
500 will give ample supply. 


5. Put in spray or dust materials 
for spring and summer use. These 
must be applied at the right time 
to be effective. If you wait until 
you need them, you may, and often 
will, find yourself a little late, which 
means ineffective work. 

6. Be ready to apply first spring 
spray or dust to your peaches when 
two-thirds of petals of the blooms 
have fallen. 

7. Give first spray to apples 
when half of the petals have fallen. 

8. If winter cold killed back fig 


trees, cut out dead wood. Mulch 


heavily around new sprouts as they 


Fruit like this doesn’t just happen. 

















This man is fitted with protective 
mask when applying poisonous 
sprays, such as effective parathion, 


come out. In fact, keep all fig bushes 
deeply mulched—4 or 5 inches is 
not too much. 

9. Remember that by adding 
1 pound of 50 per cent wettabl 
DDT to each 50 gallons of your 
peach spray mixture for all appli- 
cations you can almost completely 
eliminate Oriental fruit moth dam. 
age. This pest not only destroys 
young peach twigs early in the sea- 
son, but eats into the fruit. 

10. Don’t give peach trees too 
much nitrogen fertilizer. Few do 
so, but some do. Too much will 
give excessive wood and leaf growth 
at the expense of the fruit. 

11. If you do not have any Boy- 
senberries or Youngberries, dont 
fail to put in a few now. They pro 
duce berries superior to blackberries 
or dewberries. 

12. If your Boysenberrya 
Youngberry plants are on the 
ground, tie them up on wires ot 
trellis now. 

13. Parathion is a new spray ma 
terial that gives practically perfect 
control of curculio (peach worm). 
However, it is extremely poisonous, 
and the one doing the spraying must 
wear a mask. Parathion will also 
kill San Jose and other scale. 

14. Pecan trees often need zim 
to prevent rosette disease. It may 
be applied now as a fertilizer at 





To produce such peaches, 


proper spraying, fertilizing, and care are essential. Start the job now- 
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ipletely ¢ Get fast relief from muscular 

h dam- backache with a Johnson’s Back 

Leshan PLasteR—almost like wearing a heat- 

lee: ing pad. It acts 3 ways: (1) Brings 

the sea- the warming, healing blood to the 
sore spot. (2) Supports tired mus- 

oss i cles—cuts down jabs of pain. (3) 

es The flannel pad holds in warmth 

Tew do hour after hour. 

ch will ¢ Buy Johnson’s Back PLaster, 

growth made by Johnson & Johnson — the 
most trusted name in surgical dress- 
ings. At all drug stores, 
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It may $ Matures earliest 

lizer at $ Costs less to raise 


$ Produces most efficiently 
$ Has best heat resistance 
$ Gives premium price milk 
$ Makes more profit per acre 
— is the cow that brings top 


dairy profits. The records prove 
that the Jersey is that cow. 


Write for our free booklet 
“More Profits for You.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
Columbus, Ohio 





Department D 








HEAD LETTUCE 
Wh Medd in hy, | 
“uence eee 


Resistant to heat and sun. Medium size. 
Solid crisp heads. Send postal for big FREE 
Packet and New Seed & Nursery Catalog. 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 735, Rockford, Illinois 
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rate of 4% to 1 pound for each year 
of the trees’ age. Use 20 to 25 per | 
cent zine. If zine is 36 per cent, 
the amount should be reduced pro- 
portionately. 

15. Fertilize pecans liberally 
with a complete fertilizer. Failure 
to bear well is frequently caused 
by insufficient plant food. 

16. Topdressing strawberry 
plants early in March with 20 per 


cent superphosphate has for several | 


ARE YOU P MISSING YOUR COTTON? 


Are your nozzles plugging up in the middle of the field? Do your nozzles sputter? 
Are you missing rows and having to respray your field? These troubles point to 
faulty straining! You can stop them by modernizing your rig with a Sprajet 
Progressive Straining System! Screen out all particles that are too large to pass 
through your Spajet nozzle tips! See details below. 


years been highly profitable to many 
Kentucky growers This might be 
worth a trial in other sections of the 
South. Where farmers applied 500 
pounds per acre, yield was increased 
by 50 per cent and often more. 

17. Peaches growing in sod re- 
quire about twice as much nitrogen 
as those cleanly cultivated. Keep 
this in mind when deciding how 
much to use. 

18. Vigorous-growing apple and 
pecan trees are not nearly as sus- 
ceptible to borer damage. This is 
just another reason for feeding them 


well enough to keep them in such | 


good condition. 


19. Pear trees often fail to bear | 
when they grow too rapidly. There- | 


do not plant in very 
fertilize too liberally. 


fore, 
ground or 


Rapidly growing pear trees are also | 


more likely to blight, 


20. For those who have only | 
few apple trees and feel they | 


can’t go to the trouble to spray as | 
commercial growers do, here is rec- | 


ommendation of North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service: Use 1 ounce fer- 
mate plus 1 ounce lead arsenate in 
3 gallons water. 
buds first show pink, then just be- 

fore bloom, when most of the petals 
have dropped, 10 days after petals | 
fall, and then about every two} 
weeks until four more applications | 
have been made. This should give | 
fairly good fruit. 

Do not spray fruit trees at any 
time when temperature is below 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. 

21. Keep spray materials in a 
dry place, and entirely out of reach 
of children and pets. Remember, 
these are deadly poisons. 

22. If there is a cover crop in 
the orchard to be turned under, 
don’t wait too late to do so. A bet- 
ter method than turning under is to 


mow or mash down cover 


leaving it on the ground to rot and | 
A. Niven. 


form a mulch. E. 
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“You know what I'd like to have 
for my kitchen?” 


rich | 


Apply when center | 
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|SUCTION STRAINERS-Your first step 
in installing a Progressive Strain- 
| ing System is to attach a Suction 
| Strainer to the end of the hose that 
| goes into the tank. This will keep the 
| sediment in the barrel from entering the 
system. They are made of heavy brass 
which fully protects the rust-resistant 
screens. Strainers come equipped with /2” 
| and %” female pipe or %4” female hose 
| fittings. Models with 12, 18, or 25 
square inches of straining area with 
screens of 50, 100, or 200 mesh. See 
| table below for the proper size suction 
| strainer screen. 


SPRAYER DIAGRAM 


LINE STRAINER a] 


, SUCTION STRAINER [| 


_- SPRAY BOOM / 


NOZZLE ~ 


* 71 


ew 


(Pronounced: Spray Jet) 





“| 





LINE STRAINERS-The second step in 
installing your Spat Progressive 
Straining System is to attach a Sprajet 
Line Strainer between the pump and 
the boom. This strainer .catches the 
smaller foreign particles before they 
get to your nozzles. Made of heavy 
brass to withstand high pressures and 
corrosion. They are equipped with 2” 
or %” female pipe fittings with 12.5 or 
21.7 square inches of straining area. 
Screens of 50, 100, or 200 mesh. See 
table below for the proper size line 
Strainer screen. 


| _Sprajet PROGRESSIVE STRAINING gives you two large screening areas 
that progressively screen out foreign particles before they clog your nozzle 
screens. You'll find the efficiency of progressive straining is worth many times the 




















| Line Suction 
| Nozzle Nozzle | Strainer | Strainer 
| Tip Size Screen | Screen | Screen 
| 1G 200 Mesh {200 Mesh} 100 Mesh 
| 2G, 3G, 4G} 100 Mesh}100 Mesh} 50 Mesh 


FOR FREE 


Cone Nozzles «© Flat Fan Nozzles ¢@ 
and Single Swivel Nozzles « 


Check Valves © Venturi Check Valves 








Line Strainers ¢ 
Double and Single Swivel Nozzle Adaptors ¢ 





few dollars that Sprayet Strainers cost. 


For information on the number of gal- 
lons each tip will spray at various 
tractor speeds and pressures, write for 


our free Sprajet Flo-Guide. 
Sprajet CONE NOZZLES, designed 
tor insecticide spraying on cotton and 
other row crops, produce a cone-shaped 
mist which completely envelops the 
plant. Use one, two, or three nozzles 
per row, depending on the size of your 
crop. It’s the tip on a Nozzle 
that determines the spraying capacity 
of the nozzle and the screen size that 
should be used on the nozzle, line, and 
suction strainers. See chart above. 

CAUTION: CLEAN TIP OPENINGS WITH A 


SOFT BRUSH. THE USE OF HARD MATERIALS 
WILL DAMAGE TIPS. 


e 
€% FLO-GUIDE CATALOG, AND PRICES 


WRITE ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
702 McGee, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Every S/rajet Nozze Is HAND TESTED 


Double 
Thioset! 
Hand Valves 


Suction Strainers ¢ 


Venturi Suction Valves ¢ 








will depend largeh 
upon the type to be 
found near you. Only 
well seasoned wood 
should be selected. 
Green wood shrinks con- 
siderably as it dries. 
and will soon result in 
loose joints. 

In making letters to 


your sign, it is best to 
use screws rather than 
nails to attach them to 
sign. If screws have a 





tendency to split sticks, 





a small pilot hole should 
be drilled first. Letters 
will be sturdier if joints 








4 ’ 
Now in the NEW ; ' AVE vou ever driven along 


¢ - re ' the highways and paused to 
Size! admire a clever and attractive road- 

- | side sign that serves to identify a 
Bright new silver-color metal Z : | farm, ranch, or plantation? Per- 


pocket can—sturdy—with finger- haps you have visualized such a 
guard top. sign on your farm. With a little 


| imagination and a few odd hours 
of spare time, it is possible for you 
to have one for very little cost. Most 
of the tools needed will be found 


| 
Blended of select Burley in the average farm workshop. 
and cut just right so it Many varieties of tree trunks and 


branches, as illustrated, are appro- 


ER- | | priate for signs. The variety used 
MODEL SMELLS OES BETTER f 


OKING 


Try MODEL’s cool mild flavor 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 

, friends among steady 
smokers. 


Also in the famous red pocket pouch— 

opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 

spilling —folds down snugly —and still 10° 
ONLY 


*Plus ony local tax 


¢ PLEASURE 
aI, in YOUR PIPE 


AIGARETTE TODAY 


ror SOLID SMOKIN 


put WJ IDs 


OR Cl 








are filled with water- 
proof glue. This seals 
them against water and 
insects, and _ forestalls 
decay in the future. 


By Al Ellis Bark adds to the rug- 


gedness of a sign. It 
should be left on the log except for 
certain woods that peel or shed 
their bark easily when dry. Wood 
used in its natural state will usually 
last for years. Added protection 
against rot and insects should be 
provided by at least two coats of 
spar varnish. Use varnish on sign 
and all supports. 

Posts to be set in the ground 
should be slow-decaying wood such 
as Osage orange, black locust, red 
cedar, heart pine, post oak, or some 
other proven local variety. Where 
sapwoods, such as sweet bay, black 
gum, Southern cypress, Southern 
pine, sweet gum, red gum, Tupelo 
gum, or other local varieties are to 
be used, they should be treated 
with coal-tar creosote, Pentachloro- 
phenol, or some of the other proven 
preservatives. 

Detailed instructions for treating 
posts to prevent decay may be ob- 
tained from your local county farm 
or home agents. This same process 
is used for treating fence posts or 
any posts to be set in the ground. 





Editor's Note.—For additional 
information, send for our two 
leaflets: “How a Farm Gets Its 
Name,” and “Rustic Signs for 
Your Farm,” 3 cents each. Ad- 
dress your nearest Progressive 
Farmer office—Dallas, Raleigh 
Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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**Bottle-Fed” Tractors 


By John McKinney 


Associate Editor 


@ We had heard about how simple it is to convert a tractor from 
gasoline to “bottled gas.” We visited King and Anderson Plantation 
at Clarksdale, Miss., and watched workmen convert tractors. Easy? 
You bet. The plantation was saving money on fuel, and tractors 
were lasting longer. One hundred tractors were converted to pro- 
pane last year. Parts cost $95.50 plus labor, about $10. But gasoline 
was costing 21 cents and propane only 6 to 7 cents (no federal tax 
for farms). Tractors show fewer burned valves. Oil lasts longer. 
When ready to trade, tractor can be converted back to gasoline. 
















> 
Hole 7/16 inch is drilled 
in center of carburetor 
and tapped to receive 
“Venturi Nipple” and 
“adjusting block” (con- 
necting two hoses). Sec- 
ond hole, 11/32 inch, is 
drilled (at lower right) 
for “idle hose nipple.” 


For tank mounting, 
four holes are drilled 
in nose of tractor 
and tapped for bolts 
to hold the two brack- 
ets that were made 
from serap iron. 


Here the tank or “bottle”? has been mounted. “Fuel control 
regulator,” being installed at right, is mounted on a “T”’ brace 
eut with a torch from scrap iron. A single bolt holds *“T”’ to 
tractor frame. Shoulder on “T” at frame prevents flopping. 
(Manufacturer’s “conversion kit” supplies all parts needed ex- 
cept tank and braces.) Hole 7/16 inch was drilled in carburetor. 





Propane gas storage tank at King and Anderson Plantation. Tank holds 
30,000 gallons of propane for operating tractors on 14,000-acre plantation, 
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Quality 
You Can See 
plus 


Hidden 
Quality 


in 
Lee 


Overalls 
















INNERLINED SUSPENDERS: Can’t roll, 
twist or rope. 







/ SLOT LOCKED SUSPENDER LOOPS: 
f / Stay fastened, won’t bend or break. 
FORM-FITTING BIB: Tailored to fit 
shape of body and men of all heights. 


» 


INVISIBLE STITCHING: Securely locks 
bib to overall front. Bib won’t pull off. 


REINFORCED SIDE OPENINGS: Gives 
double strength at bottom of side 
openings. 


POCKETS OF TOUGH DRILL: Rein- 
forced, double bottoms for addition- 
al wear. 


Jelt Denim: 


Tough blue denim exclusive with 
Lee. Long-wearing, Sanforized. 


Tailored Sizes: 


Lee Overalls perfectly proportioned 
throughout to fit correctly men of 
all heights and builds. 





These are just a few of the many fea- 
tures that make Lee your bes? buy. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Trenton, N. J. 
San Francisco, Calif. + Boaz, Ala. * South Bend, Ind. 


| WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 


' 
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Chemical fertilizers and organic matter left in soil 
by grasses and legumes are good team to hitch up 
for drive to soil fertility. They work together well. 


HROUGHOUT the ages, man has been only 

one jump ahead of starvation in many parts 

of the world. But in the United States, we 
have been able to produce much more than we 
can eat. And no tool that our farmers have used 
has been more potent in bringing about this era of 
abundance than commercial fertilizers. No less an 
authority than Firman E. Bear, chairman of soils 
department, Rutgers University, says the fertilizer 
industry “represents the most important advance 
ever made toward providing plenty of food for the 
peoples of the earth.” 

Commercial fertilizers are responsible for 20 and 
possibly 25 per cent of the total farm production of 
our nation. Without the added production made 
possible by them, it would be impossible to provide 
our people with the food and fiber they need. It 
would require at least 50 million more acres of pro- 
ductive land to feed the population as it is now fed. 


Disastrous, indeed, would be the consequence 
to the South if by magic, commercial fertilizers 
suddenly vanished from the earth. Many of our 
soils are too poor naturally to support a profitable 
agriculture. Florida is a splendid example of a state 
that virtually owes its highly developed farm life 
to commercial fertilizers. Its great vegetable and 
fruit industries would be impossible without them. 
Probably 75 per cent of the state’s total crop pro- 
duction is due to use of fertilizers. States like North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia owe over 50 
per cent of their production to commercial ferti- 
lizers. More than half the production of citrus fruit, 
tobacco, and several vegetable and truck crops is 
due to fertilizers. 

In the face of the tremendous contribution that 
commercial fertilizers have made to the welfare of 
the human race, it seems almost incredible that 
there should be an organized campaign to discredit 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


their use. Yet the disciples of “organic farming,” 
a small but noisy group, have been fanatical in 
their attacks on chemical fertilizers. Fortunately, 
they have had little influence on farmers. But they 
have aroused a great many other people. Colleges 
of agriculture in many states have been swamped 
with letters from people alarmed by the claims ap- 
pearing in the widely distributed “organic farm- 
ing’ literature. 

The organic farming cult professes to believe 
the following: 

1. Only organic materials such as animal ma- 
nures, leaves, and garbage should be used to in- 
crease soil fertility and crop yields. 

2. Chemical fertilizers are merely a “shot in the 
arm,” and should not be depended upon to help 
maintain fertility of our soils. 

3. Chemical fertilizers injure soils and soil life 
and produce crops that are inferior in quality and 
nutritive value. 

4. Chemical fertilizers are actually dangerous to 
human health. 


Usually it is a city man, a gardener with only 
back yard experience, who is bitten by the “organic 
farming bug.” Few of them have more than a smat- 
tering of knowledge of soil chemistry and plant 
nutrition. They can claim the support of no rec- 
ognized soils authority for their theories. But that 
does not deter them. Once infested with the “or- 
ganic farming virus,” they become allergic to facts 
and immune to reason. Confronted with the results 
of farm practice and experiment station tests that 
disprove their fanciful theories, organic farming 
cultists seek to discredit the work of experiment 





Chemical fertilizers have been used to maintain crop yields for nearly 
100 years on the Rothamsted Experimental Station in England. 


stations. They impugn the motives of research 
workers and attack as tools of fertilizer manufac- 
turers all who disagree with them. 


Few farmers have been taken in by the fool- 
ish theories of “organic farming.” They are using 
more commercial fertilizers than ever before. Con- 
sumption increased from 8,656,000 tons in 1940 to 
nearly 20 million tons in 1950. Meanwhile, organic 
farming people have made so much noise that Con- 
gress finally decided to look into the matter. In 
1950 a special committee was created to study the 
effect of use of chemicals in production of food. 
Some of the nation’s most eminent soil scientists 
were asked to give their opinions. Their testimony 
was so overwhelmingly on the side of chemical fer- 
tilizers that we are using a number of their state 
ments to expose the fallacies of “organi¢ farming.” 
It gives us a splendid opportunity to review fun 
damental facts about soil chemistry and _plant 
nutrition that every farmer should know. 


It is an ill wind that blows no good. The wind 
that has carried the organic farming controversy 
across the land has brought a new appreciation of 
the vital role organic matter plays in soil improve 
ment. Let us say right here that Southern soils have 
no more vital need than organic matter. But there’ 
no question about commercial fertilizers being ab 
solutely essential if our soil’s store of organic matter 
is to be materially increased. 


In testifying before the Select Committee of 
the House in 1950, Richard Bradfield, head, de 
partment of agronomy of Cornell University, said: 
“There is no question, for example, but that soil 
organic matter will, under appropriate conditions, 
improve the physical condition or structure of soils. 
It helps keep them friable and easy to work, ret 
ders them more permeable to water, and improves 
aeration. In short, it makes the soil a better medium 
for plant roots. It is also the only form in which 
nitrogen can be stored in the soil for an appre 
ciable period.” 


No one has attempted to dispute that organic 
matter is the life of the soil. On this score, the ad- 
vocates of commercial fertilizers have no quartél 
with organic farming enthusiasts. But they patt 
company on the claim that organics are good an 
chemical fertilizers bad—that there is irrepressible 
conflict between the two. Organic matter an 
chemical fertilizers are (Continued on page 86) 
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YOU CAN PAY $30 MORE and still not get all 
the work-saving features of this luxurious new 37- 
inh Wizard Gas Range! It gives you large, easy- 
to-clean “Glass-lined” oven. Separate smokeless 
broiler with roller bearing drawer. High density 
Fiberglas insulation. Famous Robertshaw oven 





heat control for perfect baking results. Non-clog, 
speedy action top burners (2 giant and 2 stand- 
ard). Jumbo storage compartment. Built-in light 
and 60-minute timer. Available for any type gas. 


Yours on easy terms. Don’t — spn $12995 


March Special, only 


pemcnenem 


B°"6°°O 


i ee 





SAY GOOD-BYE to cooking drudgery with this new fully-automatie Wizard 
Electric Range that saves you up to $60 over other brands with similar 
features! It’s a full-size range with International timer clock that starts 
and stops your cooking automatically. Outlet plug times small appliances. 
Quick-heating surface units give you 7-speed cooking. Gian $ 95 
porcelain oven; roomy storage space. See it this week. 6108 189 


iscover Why Millions Are Proud Owners Of 
These Guaranteed Wizard Appliances 


¥ : 





WASHING WILL BE EASIER, clothes will be cleaner when you 20-(7EAR GUARANTEE (pro- 


ware this massive Wizard washer with all the newest improve- rata) is yours with this 30 gal. 
als in your home! Its gentle, 4-way washing action does a Wizard automatic gas water 
»fough job of cleaning work clothes without hand rubbing. heater! Magnesium Anodic Rod 
shes big 10-Ib. load. Has the sensational new full-vision to prevent corrosion. Fiberglas 


‘n-top safety wringer. Carries a full one-year 
*érantee, vet only 


WIZARD Appliance 


S16495  icty shutoff $9995 


Complete waliifaction an yout niuney back 


NOTE 


t you do + 


Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices and terms P 


rices may vary due to local conditions and differences in freight rates 
t know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store. write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri © 1952 














IMAGINE! YOU CAN STORE A “4 TON freezes 90 lbs. And, at no extra cost, 
of frozen food in this big Wizard you get: (1) Frost-O-Fold Kit; (2) 
freezer—yet it’s $150 less than many $300 Food Spoilage Protection; (3) 
other famous brands! Automatic cold 5-Year Protection Plan. $ 95 
control keeps temperatures at any 15 cu. ft. (above) 389 
setting. Separate compartment quick 


1. ft.:2i1109) $294.95 22 cu. ft. (211122) $489.95 
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on my GI rights I would be all set—I'd drop 

into a good job or start a business of my own. 
Art Young, my friend at the university, and I had it 
all arranged. He was in the art school while I was 
in commerce. Now in June I was going home. On 
the bus through the mountains I saw the country 
pass by—strange, yet familiar; and for the first time 
my misgivings were heavy. 


] HAD thought when I graduated from college 


“Anyhow,” I thought happily, “I will see Juny.” 
I turned the rest uneasily in my heart. “And we'll 
be married.” But the job I had in view with a big 
chain store company was not the big-paying thing I 
had talked of with Art Young; and I knew of ne 
business of my own I might establish. Juny had 
waited patiently, and so had I. Now I was uncertaii 
and a little frightened. 


In late afternoon the bus stopped in front of the 
old gristmill across the road, and I got off. I hadn’t 
written the folks I was coming. Now I saw the place 
through eyes made new by distance and time. It was 
a lonely and beautiful spot. Deep in the valley, with 
heavy hills shadowing it, the house looked tarnished 
and older than it was. It had been built in the years 
when lots of gingerbread and dormers were the style, 
and my father had been prosperous with his mill 
business. Back of it was one barn, and across the 
blacktop highway another. The fields were narrow 





I made some pictures of her with an armload 
of green corn and her face in the golden silks, 
and was glad I had color film in my camera. 


| Todays rity Thay 


Even if you don’t read fiction regularly, 
don’t miss this story. .. . Youll enjoy 
it first as a charming love story, and a 
story of how the young farm hero and 
his bride triumph over difficulty. .. . 
Then read it again for its poetic beauty 
as a picture of Southern country life, 


country folks, and country character. 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


Author of “The Cabin in the Cotton,” “Southern 
Folk Speech,” “I Was a Sharecropper,” ete. 


but rich. Worn pastures went up the mountainsides. 

My father had always been a farmer at heart, 
though by occupation he was a miller. The mill house 
stood back of the highway, with an old park for 
wagons and mules between. There was the mossy 
Wheel, with its eternal drip of water. Pigeons 
Wheeled in the sunny afternoon sky and returned to 
the mill's eaves. The long line of old sycamores 


Illustrated by 
JOHN 
McCLELLAND 
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leaned over the river, its gravelly bar well out of 
the water. Cool, kindly mountains looked down on it 
all. Everything reached and clutched at my heart 

Morris Mill was a landmark in the Clinch River 


country. A hundred and fifty years ago it had been Jj 10 say 


built by my great-grandfather Solomon Clinch, after * you brill: 
 rectifie 
whom I was named. I had known the spot from it- <a." 
atic cabinet 





fancy, and it was as changeless as time and the hills 
A solid, two-storied old contraption, it had weath- 
ered storms and seasons until now it seemed about to 
fall of its own age. The geese in the shallow rivet, 
the sense of peace, the quiet sounds, my mothet 
calling the chickens at the yard gate, a boy some 
where driving a cow with a tinkling bell—all these 
tugged at voung Solomon Morris, who must find 4 
way of life out of his youth and book-learning. 

I picked up my grips and started for the house. 
My mother saw me and came running and threw 
her arms around my neck. I did not know Juny was 


about. She ran and hugged and kissed me. Her evés VSANDS Al 


“1 , ‘Tuetone A| 
were like two stars, and my heart was like a rose Bryne. ote 
a mountain. My father came up from the barn where 2 more, 


he had been feeding and in his quiet way shook ™ 
hand. He was a potty man in old denim and cord 
roy, with meal dust in the crannies of his faded blue 
eyes. I was not the least happy of them all. 4 
“Supper will soon be (Continued on page 81 
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‘Now Grass “—-? Is So Easy It’s Actually 


OOTHER POWER MOWER AT ANY 
mination of Wizard’s 
io Blade, hig! 


®, Chosen Over AU Others By More Than 
) ZO0Q000 Families Like YOurS 02... 


TRUETONE RADIOS 


“Suction-L 
h head-room for pulve 


PRICE gives you the mouth 
ift” principle, Tor- 


rizing action. whale- 


IED TO SAVE YOU $20 over many other brands, this new Truetone 


you brilliant AM-FM enjoyment. 
fectifier . . . 2 built-in aerials. 


“uc cabinet with lighted dial. Yours for only 


“SANDS ARE DISCOVERING 
_uetone Alarm Clock Radio 
“fs with others costing $5 
"more. It wakes you to 


turns s app! liances  $33- 95 


. 7 tubes 


$58.50 


Extremely powerful . 
Lustrous mahogany 


ENJOY BIG SET RECEPTION with 
this compact, powerful Truetone. 
4 tubes plus rectifier. Automatic 
Volume Control. Built-in aerial. 


Walnut plastic $292.95 


02102$21.95 Ivory pz210 


opening 
features—including automatic rewind starter 
a better lawn with less work. Cuts full 20-inch. Special 


NEW POWER MOWER FERTILIZES OUR 
LAWN AUTOMATICALLY AS IT CUTS! 


Cites Tornado Blade chops grass so fine it decomposes fast 
into precious fertilizer—and Wizard's scientific design spreads 
clippings evenly over your lawn, forms valuable layer of plant 
food that feeds your soil, helps build thick, rich humus layer. 


On. raking that robs your soil of plant food in 
grass clippings, because Wizard’s pulverizing ac- 
tion leaves no long, coarse clippings. 


3 Soil experts agree Wizard's fine type of cuttings 
decay faster than coarser cuttings . . . can actually 
provide up to 50% of the ni.rogen most lawns need, 
plus other plant food elements. 


Owirores “Suction-Lift’” design sucks grass up into blade—cuts 
evenly. Fine cuttings also form fine mulch over tender grass roots 


See the complete line of famous Wizard Power Mowers—rotary, electric and reel. 


guard rail design permits mowing z close to obstacles. 
Your money back if 
any you've ever tried 


and other highly engineered 
to give you 
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Detinite Pro-Rata Written Guarantee for 2 Full Years / 
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FAMOUS DOUBLE GUARANTEE 
assures you full protection against 
any defective workmanship or 
material for the life of the tire. 
PLUS: A definite, written, pro- 
rata guarantee of service for two 
full years in passenger car service. 


See our complete line of famous, guaranteed Davis Tires 


WESTERN AUTO, 


STORES & ASSOCIATE. STORE: y / 


PATENTED AUTOMATIC CURVE 
GRIPPERS Help stop dangerous 
skids before they start! You get 
all this: Low Pressure riding com- 
fort ... 30% more mileage with 
Cold Rubber tread ...and greater 
blow-out protection with “Seal- 
Flex” safety cord. Don’t take 
chances with deadly, worn-out 
tires when this new, double guar- 


anteed tire is yours for 
s Fed i) 218 75 


only (6 79, 15 P 


© Wes 
m _ AUTO ASSOCIATE DEALERS OWN THEIR OWN STORES AND SET THEIR OWN PRICES AND TERMS. PRICES MAY VARY DUE TO LOCAL CONDITIONS AND DIFFERENCES IN 
'F YOU DO NOT KNOW THE LOCATION OF YOUR NEAREST WESTERN AUTO STORE, WRITE WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 GRAND, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. © 1952 (P32) 
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= NOW. LIGHT “A 


WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Power 





thay tiny fash 


Hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 
See how strong and substantial it 
is... because it’s sealed in steel. 

Only Ray-O-Vac provides this 
sealed-in-steel protection. Always 
get genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK 
PROOF flashlight batteries with... 


—_ 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: il —— 
1. Steel top we Es 







“If your flashlight is damaged by corro- 


sion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 2 Multi-ply eulatton \ 4 ov 


send it to us with the batteries and we 

will give you FREE a new, comparable P 
flashlight with batteries.”’ 3. Steel jacket 

Only Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 4. Steel bottom 


batteries are sealed in steel! ss 


Buy Spares ~thoy stay fush | 


S52 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, ™ 








RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN, 











Watch Your 


Traetor’s Temperature 


By M. T. Gowder, Tennessee Extension Agricultural Engine, 


Photos by 
John McKinney 


HE radiator of a trac- 

tor was put there to 
keep the tractor both cool 
and hot. That sounds like 
double talk, yet it is sim- 
ple. The manufacturer 
built into the tractor a few 
well engineered devices 
that either work automati- 
cally or by hand control 
to do these jobs. These 
things need attention on 
time, just like watering a 
mule each day. 


ADJUST FAN BELT: A 


On most medium-sized models, if 
there is *4-inch slack in the belt, don’t 
bother to adjust it. If tighter, loosen 
to save belt and bearings. If looser, 
tighten to prevent slipping that slows 
down fan and causes overheating of 
motor and wear on belt. Fan belts 
cost high now. Besides, what is more 
disgusting than to have one go out, 
in the middle of grain harvesting, 10 
miles from town, the hot sun bear- 
ing down, and with the weather man 
predicting rain before night comes! 





A FLUSH RADIATOR: 


If the radiator gets full of mineral deposits, take it to dealer shop a 
have it boiled. Only a little foreign matter may cause thermostat ® 
stick. In that case, the entire system may need washing out. Flush o# 
radiator every spring: Put in a box of baking soda or some g 
mercial flushing compound and run the motor several hours 
draining. Flushing will keep the cooling system clean, allows the ther 
mostat to work, lengthens the life of radiator hose, and protec 
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CLEAN THE GRILL: A 


" f . For all 1 
When the grill gets loaded with ch: 





and “bird’s nest”? material, so m 
air is cut off that water boils t 
dangerous low. This material 
even prevent the shutters’ wo 
These shutters are needed for 
ing up motor and for keepingi 
warm in cold weather. Remove tra 
by playing water, under p 
from hose, on the back side of 
radiator, or clean with flexible sti 




















BE SURE A 
THERMOSTAT WORKS: 


The little metal bellows on bottom 
of the thermostat is filled with a 
that expands after the motor walé 
heats. This expansion opens the li 
allowing hot water to go into radi* 
tor for cooling. When out of shapé 
this device stands wide open, maki@ 
water circulate too fast and molt 
run too cool. A cool motor does ™ 
burn all its fuel. Unburned , 
washes down cylinder walls, start 
many troubles. So if thermo 

sticks open, clean or put in new™ 
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B.E Goodrich 


res speed farm production at 14,000-acre Schramm Ranch 


Ngineg 


Ip the early 1920's, Emil Schramm came out of — farm machinery rolling without lost 


the Nevada gold fields, started farming 30 acres time from tire failures. And the 
nar San Joaquin, Calif., with horses for power. Schramm Ranch uses B. F. Goodrich 
Today the Schramm Ranch is a 14,000-acre oper- tires exclusively. 


gion with more than 6,500 acres in cotton, 2,000 
insmall grain, 2,000 in alfalfa and thousands of 
ares in pasture land. Some 1,250 head of cattle are 
apastures and feed lots. 


Speaking of cotton pickers, for 
example, Donald Schramm says, 
“B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires 
licked a rugged traction problem 





This is irrigated farm land—and completely on tractors operating backwards 

mechanized farming. For example 59 tractors are with much turning at row ends. 

in operation, 6 combines, a 4-wheel drive field They have to bring the pic kers out 

service truck, 15 other trucks, ranch cars and a of the fields over rough irrigation 

cep ~heck itches r : i , : . : 
A checks and road ditches, through BFG All- Purpose tires give this truck extra traction when operating cross-country. 
1 with For all this equipment they want tires that keep wet and muddy spots.” Tread wears slowly on pavement 
«i WIR cha ° / I 
al, so mu 
* boils to ; ; ' 
aoe bar down the center makes it a long-wearing high- 
s’ worki way tire. Like all BFG truck tires of 8 or more plies, 


d for 
keeping t 
»move trad 
“© pre 
side of ‘| 


»xible stid 


it’s protected against bruising by the patented 
nylon shock shield. 


Tubeless Tires seal punctures— 
protect against blowouts 


Three passenger cars are equipped with the new 
BFG Tubeless Tires for added safety of the family 
and farm operators. These cars travel over dirt and 
gravel roads, across fields, through deserts and 
mountains on both business and pleasure. And 
Tubeless Tires provide added safety every mile. 


3 
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when picking cotton. These tractors work faster with BFG Power-Curve tires. 











































rotor wale t - Reg be Pane 

ome ae x These tires save time because they always give Don Schramm (in red sweater) ready to go duck hunting. 

bre full shoulder-to-shoulder traction. This is the - . see 

en, makis tire that outpulled other leading brands in test Take a tip from successful farm operators such 

and molt after test. That’s because of the unusual open- as Schramm Ranch. Whether your farm is large or 

center tread. Each curved cleat has a hard, arrow- small you can get the same time-saving, money- 

ge ing head nose that bites into the soil. Because the saving advantages and the added safety, too, of 

thermos . . braced cleats are evenly spaced from shoulder to B. F. Goodrich tires. See your B. F. Goodrich 

n newé . shoulder, they take a firm grip. Dirt and mud retailer. You'll find his name in the yellow pages 
drop out of the open channels as the tire rolls. of the phone book under the heading, “Tires”. 
Every turn of the wheel counts. You get maxi- The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


mum traction on every job. 


- shop a4 ' er : Trucks get off-the-road traction 






Schramm trucks and cars roll on BFG tires, too: 
For their trucks the All-Purpose farm tire is a 
popular one. This tire with its massive lug-type 






Note the arrowhead cleats of te Power-Curve tires on = 
this butane tractor tread gives off-the-road traction while a riding 


Here we go again! 


“March 15th, Tax Day, is around the corner... 
and here I am, wrestling with Form 1040 again! 
You, too, I'll bet. 


“Sure, I gripe about it every year. Who doesn’t? 
It’s like yelling at the umpire. Or beefing about 


the weather. That’s our privilege! 


“But this year’s taxes really hurt. Now don’t get me 
wrong... I believe in taxes. Can't run a government 
without taxes. And when it comes to our govern- 
ment spending money /onestly and efficiently for 
Defense, Freedom or Good Government. .. it can 
have the shirt off my back. 


“But down at the Republic plant I work hard for 
my dough. And, naturally, I get burned up when 
I read about a lot of money being spent foolishly 
by our government. That, of course, goes for all 
levels of government .. . federal, state, county and 
local. They're a// run on our tax money. . 


yours and mine. 


“And when I say ‘our’ tax money, it reminds me 
that companies groan about taxes, too. They've got 
‘living expenses’ same as we do, and taxes take an 
even bigger bite out of their income than they do 


out of ours. 


“What's left of our pay, we call savings. What's 
left of a company’s ‘pay’, is called profits. It is profits 
that create new jobs by improving and 
expanding industry. Without company 
profits, a lot of us citizens would /ose our jobs. 


‘To get back to this business of spending ... my 
wife runs our home with simple, sensible day-by- 
day economy. And so do my neighbors’ wives. So 
does any well-managed business. So why shouldn’t 
our government .. . national, state, county and 
local . . . practice that same common-sense econ- 
tiful, 
used 
“You 
kind 
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Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio > ad : table 
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Republic BECAME strong ina strong “I 
and free America. Republic can REMAIN coon 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose vast Agri- 
cultural Industry is unsurpassed. And through Agriculture, meal 
Republic serves America. Republic’s wide range of farm man\ 
products includes steel roofing, siding, fencing, barbed that | 
wire, fence posts, nails, bale ties, culverts and pipe. mills 
Republic steels are found in thousands of farm tools and cooki 
machines for field, pasture and homestead. Through its 4 too, t 
Agricultural Extension Bureau, too, Republic works the . 
closely with the farmer and his problems to help keep ie 
America the best fed nation on earth. 


omy, too? With, I repeat, ovr hard-earned dough!” 
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[ For a reprint of this advertisement, write 
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Today’s Pretty Package 


(Continued from page 76) 


ready,” my mother said. “You sit out 
here with your pa.” 

My nose was full of ham meat 
smells and water-ground corn cakes 
frying. We put our feet on the ban- 
nisters and I remarked, looking all 
about, “Nothing much has changed.” 

My father said, “Changed a right 
smart, if you ask me.” He pointed to 
the mill. “I can recollect when 50 
wagons and mules were parked yon- 
der, waiting their turn, and the bags 
of corn were.in a row from door to 
hopper. There hasn’t been a customer 
here this week. The mill is dead. All 
it wants is a decent funeral, and I’ve 
been too busy to serve as undertaker.” 
His humor was as wan as himself. 


‘OF HINGS don’t look unpros- 
perous to me,” I commented. “You 
and Ma look well fed.” 

“I've prospered the way farmers 
have done the past years,” he said. 
“But custom grinding at the mill the 
way I used to do it is dead.” A car, 
making 50, roared past, going too fast 
for our winding road. “Nothing now 
but cars, and they 
burn the wind ; 
day and night. 
Ne’er a one takes 
time to stop.” This | 
one slowed when 
it struck the old, 
rattly steel bridge 
across Clinch Riv- 
er a quarter of a 
mile away. 

“Little wonder 
none stops,” I 
started to say, and 
held my tongue 
justin time. A sign 
of three rough 
planks cleated to- 
gether stood on be 
the mill porch. 

The lettering was in red barn paint 
and had run at the feet of the letters: 

Morris Mill. Water-Ground Meal. 

I was thinking of Art Young’s beau- 
tiful, colorful posters, with which he 
used to keep our room smelled up. 
“You'll never stop them with that 
kind of sign. 


—_ 


He sighed. “I have found that out.” 

“Supper!” came the call, and we 
went back to the dining room. The 
table was loaded with ham, 
cakes, wild honey, and butter. To one 
who had been eating at the univer- 
sity cafeteria this was heaven’s own 
manna. Mother's corn cakes, made 
from Father's water-ground golden 
meal! I fell to eating and ate twice 
what I required. 

“It's the best grub I’ve had in a 
coon’s age!” 


MIy father said, “Water-ground 
meal is the best in the world. Not 
many folks know that. The reason is 
that a water wheel turns slowly and 
mills the wheat and corn without 
cooking the hearts. I always thought, 
too, the air around a water mill, and 
the smells of river and forests, put 
something in.” 


corn 


I looked at him, never before real- 
izing he was something of a poet. 

“It's the way God intended grain 
to be ground,” he concluded. 





“But didn’t you know there'd 


chores?” 


“I agree,” I nodded, smiling at 
Juny. “Ma, another helping.” 

That night I walked Juny along the 
road under the bright stars to her 
house a mile away. I was pretty seri- 
ous and I talked earnestly. “I've been 
studying lot lately, Juny. We've 
planned for a long time to get mar- 
ried. But I would hate to start off 
struggling to make ends meet. After 
you have been in college two years 
after the war and learned the habits 
of educated people, you realize there 
is a standard of living to keep up. 
That spells an income, and I still have 
that to make.” 

“I'm willing to start where we can 
and work up,” Juny said. 

“I’m not sure I want to subject you 
to the toil, Juny. I think it would be 
better to wait till my job starts paying 
better and I get established.” 

“As you wish—but I am not afraid.” 





WE visited on the front vard | 


stile till the cars shooting past ruined 
our privacy, and then we went to the 
bench in back where the rose vines 
were. I finally 

, took leave 


only 


SN\ 


continually ruined 
by the traffic— 
everybody from 
both directions 
going home. 

That night I 
slept deeply. The 
next day was 
“grinding day” at 
the mill, and I 
went over with 
SAKRY- Pa after breakfast 
to help. Little he 
needed, for the 
dozen turns that 
came in desultory order through the 
I watched my father, think- 


vw 


: 








forenoon. 


ing how he had learned patience and | 


that other something the old must 
have to accept age with any 


He talked slowly, 


grace, 
reminiscently. 


“IT’S far back in memory. 
When I took over the mill as a young 
man we ground three days a week all 
day. On the other three days I milled 
the toll corn, and father’s corn crop, 
and all we could buy. 
a four-mule freight wagon and hauled 
the sacks of grist east, south, 
north, to the little backland stores on 
10 roads. One year, I recollect, I 


- gristed 6,000 bushels of corn this way 


and delivered it. That’s a right smart 
mess of cornmeal in anybody’s lan- 
guage. That was the day and time 
when men knew and appreciated the 
strength and flavor of slow-milled 
water-ground meal and flour.” He 
then settled into a peaceful melan- 
choly silence. 

I listened to the creak of the failing 
timbers, felt the pulse of the stones 
smelled the fragrance of grain and 
mountains in the sweet, dusky room. 
In a dark corner was a pile of paper 
bags he had used. I carried one tothe 
door to look at the device in the light. 
On it was a picture of a locomotive 


started home,} 
to have my | 
meditative w alk | 


and| 








Then we loaded | 


west, | 
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Relieve the PRESSURE 
of Neuralgic Pain! 


@ When the tense, pressing agony of 
neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief 
in a hurry. And here’s a way to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 
swollen. That torture 
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you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 

You can get blessed relief —fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 

Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 
and rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 a bottle at all drug- 
stores. Get Absorbine Jr. today. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











arene down by LAXATIVE LAG ? 
Get relief with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica / 


bY es you feel sluggish or head- 
achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 

You'llavoid “Laxative Lag’’—that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, 
laxatives bring relief. 


slow-acting 

Here’s how... 
. take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast —enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


In the morning . 


In the evening... take geutle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA |. 


Antacid Laxative =. 





Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 

Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 


Sweetens sour stomach. 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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There are many reasons 
why you see RED BRAND 
fence so often 


--.and they all add up to one 
thing—Red Brand fence means 
extra value. 

When you see the fence with the 
familiar red top-wire on farm after 
farm you can be sure that it has 
been selected because of the farm- 
er’s experience or because wise 
fence dealers have pointed out the 
features that assure more fence for 
the fence dollar. 

You see, Red Brand fence is 
made of wire drawn in Keystone’s 
own wire mills. It contains the 
right amount of copper for rust 
resistance—the weave assures 
rugged strength, and in addition 
Red Brand fence is Galvannealed 
for even greater rust-resistance 
and longer life. 

If you're interested in extra value 
in fence see your Red Brand 
dealer. If you don’t know the 
name of the dealer located nearest 
to you, write for it. Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company. 
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( Se Don't missRed Brand's radio 
i P interviews with farmers who 
=¢ hove increased their yields 


mF and incomes with Practical 
t Lond Use. Listen Tuesdays 
24 Yi we» and Thursdays. 

cS Let your Red Brand dealer show you the 
by 

' 


colorful new book ° oni Hq 


“Willing Acres.’ it | te SY 
gives facts about | woe 
Practical Land Use. A 
Describes just what ie A San 


hoppens when a farmer asks for a plan 
for his farm. Tells the results of different 
plans for the same acres. 


aide. 
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Red Brand 


Fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE © RED TOP STEEL POSTS ¢ POULTRY 
NETTING © NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE © NAILS © BALE TIES © GATES 
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Today’s Pretty Package 


(Continued from page 81) 
lof the vintage of 1870, with a big 
headlight upon which was printed, 
“Morris Mill, Headlight Meal. We 
Light the Way.” Some bag maker 
must have done these wholesale and 
peddled them as my father had his 
grist. I had to laugh at the awful de- 
vice. Today it would have been diffi- 
cult to give away such a package, let 
alone sell it for money. 

Maybe an idea was gathering in 
my head. I was supposed now to have 
a trained mind. I put the bag back 
without letting Father see my grin. 


THE grinding was done, the 
mill shut down, and the silence that 
| followed was strange and beautiful. 
|I kept watching the road for Juny, 
| hoping she would come, and she did. 
|I sat on the mill porch watching her 
light, graceful figure in her own hand- 
made dress come along the road. 
Two motorists within sight stopped 
to ask her to ride. I thought appre- 
ciatively, “There’s a pretty package 
for you!” When she came up, shy and 
smiling and blue-eyed with the color 
of summer hills, I said, “You are a 
beautiful package.” 





“Thank vou, Sol,” she curtsied. 

We walked down along the river, 
our feet crunching in the gravel, and 
the thought came to me: Nature takes 
the same old eternal human form and 
rewraps it in each generation in the 
garb of youth. She knows all the se- 
cets of the trade, for she rewraps 
each year in spring. No “Headlight 
Meal” for Mother 
Nature, no_plati- 
tude, “We Light 
the Way.” 

I thought of 
Art Young and his 
posters again. He 
taught paints 
to capture this 
youth, this spring- 
time. But walking 
with the girl I 
loved along the 
singing river, I 
| forgot trade and 
| traffic. This was 
imy girl, these my 
hills. I loved them 

ill, and in this mo- 
ment had no wish ever to quit them. 
Something eternal in me would al- 
| ways live here, and I had a wistful 
| desire to build a cabin and dwell by 


eg back lanes the rest of my years. 





Day by day I lolled and loit- 
lered, unwilling to relax my hold on 
| home and its settled peace. I knew 
|the job at the chain store would not 
\always hold open. But it hurt some- 
thing deep in me to think of six days 
of work a week in those clean but 
|narrow walls, and the years before | 
could hope for a manager's spot. Juny 
remained willing to share the adven- 
ture with me, but my misgivings in- 
creased. I told her how hard I had 
found it to live on $65 a month, and 
I owed my father money he had 
loaned me to supplement it. 


But I couldn’t go on weakly be- 
moaning. The idea that had germi- 
nated in my head caused me one day 
to take a handful of meal from the 








grist box, carry it into the sunlight, 
and examine it. The yellow corn made 
a golden grist. Here was Nature's 
own true gold. I ate some raw, and it 
still was tasty. I walked along the 
road to the ancient bridge and stood 
at the jog in the road next to the soda 
pop sign “SLOW” and studied the 
mill, the setting. Currier & Ives 
would have loved it. Some pioneer’s 
eves were filled with a taste for beau- 
ty when he selected this spot for the | 
mill. Juny came along and I got my 
camera and we walked. 

We went down into the cornfield 
along the river. “You are a beautiful 
wrapper, Juny,” I said. “It wouldn’t 
be hard to put you on a package and 
sell you every day in the week.” I 
made some pictures of her with an 
armload of green corn and her face 
in the golden silks, and was glad I 
had color film in my camera. We loit- 
ered, talked, were silent, and I 
watched the silver river in her sky- 
kissed eyes. After a while we strolled 
back up the road bank to the jog. 
From this vantage I shot some views 
of the mill, the river, the flume, the 
mountains. The cars kept crossing the 
bridge and pausing at the end where 
the warning sign slapped their faces. 





SALES phrases that I had_| 
been taught to create came naturally | 
to my head: Dad’s Golden Grist . . . | 
Stout, sweet, sticks to the ribs . . . Will | 
cut the cost of your food budget . . . 
Mother’s recipes in each package . . . 
Food of your fa- 
thers and grand- 
fathers. I stared 
at the pop sign, 
outraged in every | 
sinew. The land | 
belonged to my}! 
father. “I’m going | 
to pull down that | 
old plank sign,” I| 
said to Juny, “and | 
replace it with a| 
new sign done by | 
Art Young, adver- | 
tising my dad’s 
water-ground| 
meal! I am going | 
to package some | 
of the old man’s | 
grist and stop these motorists and 
sell it to them, if I have to use you 
as a decoy to slow them!” So the idea 
grew, took more or less complete 
shape in my imagination. 





. ER 
“Couldn't we settle this thing 
without a peace pipe?” 


But between imagination and real- 
itv lay many a weary mile and month. 
A great plan, yes; but only in the 
head, a blueprint on my mind. The | 
color photographs came in due time. 
They were beautiful, but not the col- 
orful package. This had to be de- 
signed, an order given to the printer, 
plates made, proofs pulled. Road 


signs must be designed, painted and 
put up. A roadside booth for sales. 
Some one to tend it. It would run into 
money. My father was the only source 
of capital, and he had reconciled him- 
self to seeing the old mill fall down. 
There was no certainty flying motor- 
ists could be detained. 





The glow of the scheme soon faded 
° . | 
into discouragement. Juny and I both | 


| open for estab- 





“Get Aboard — 


Write for Folder 


Get Growing!” 


You'll Thrill to the POWER-PACKED 
PERFORMANCE of this Compact, 


Versatile New Unit! 


It’s NEW and wonderfully different in its field! 
The Gard’n Mast’r is rugged and powerful; it’s ver- 
satile and economical to operate. It’s compact and 
perfectly balanced for amazing ease in working 
restricted areas. Get the complete Gard’n Mast’r 
story NOW! You'll find features unusual in a unit 
priced so low. Here are a few: — engine 8 h.p.; 
wheelbase 48”; length 741/4,”; width 33”; plant 
clearance 19”; variable tread width 28” to 38”; 
auto-type steering, differential and transmission 
with 3 speeds forward; 1 reverse. Power take-off 
and a big line of fine year-round attachments. 


Made by the makers of the famous (2-wheel) 
GARDEN-ALL — the only garden tractor with 
INSTANT TOOL ATTACH- 
MENT (no hand tools needed 
to change attachments) and EX- 
CLUSIVE DEPTH CONTROL 
(no stooping or stopping to ad 
just attachment depth). 







DEALERS! 
Good territories 







lished dealers. 
Write for details. 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, INC. 
Dept. B, 110 W. Urion St., Liberty, Indiana 













MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. Al! or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rel 

able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


( SEE IT WOW’) 
HERE'S A COMPLETE GOULDS YY 


WATER SYSTEM—YOU DON'T 
NEED T0 BUY A TANK 














j 






*On display now 
at your dealer s. 


Goulds amazing new Close-Cupld Balanced- 
Flow Jet is a complete, self-contained watet 
system—wno tank, no extras to buy. Corrosion- 


| resistant, dependable, compact... this newest 


Goulds unit with only one moving part gives 
real “city” water service at rock-bottom cost. A 
complete shallow well water system with 
self-adjusting capacity for just the pump price: 
See your Goulds dealer. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GOULDS PUMPS Inc. coe nnban tt. 


Please send me detailed information on the new Close- 
Cupld_ Balanced-Flow Jet... including name of MY 
local distributor. 





DE: vcdeageoathaawnantaendaseeewenae POET . 
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buried the idea with weeds and little 
tears. But I couldn’t give the thing 
up without talking it over with Fa- 
ther. He listened, but shook his head. 

“It sounds good, Son, but those 
davs are dead. I’ve had an offer to 
sell the mill for second-hand lumber. 
I'm thinking mightily of taking it.” 

I was horrorstruck. “You can’t do 
that, Pa! It would be a kind of sin!” 

He examined my passion with won- 
der. “I didn’t know you felt that way 
about the old thing, Son.” 

“A man is only partly alive who 
doesn’t love the old things.” 

“In that case, maybe I shall re- 
consider it.” 


I NEEDED to keep my con- 
tact with the chain store, and I want- 
ed to see Art Young, too. One day I 
took the farm pickup truck and drove 
to the university 60 miles away. I car- 
ried the mill pictures and those of 
Juny. After visiting the manager of 
the chain and shaking hands, I he- 
took myself to Art’s laboratory and 
sat and told him my pipe dreams 
while he examined the prints. 

“My idea would be to have the mill 
on one side of the package and Juny 
on the other. Light gold background 
of corn and wheat, waving in the sun- 
light. Maybe the river scene, going 
around in a pano- 
rama. My father 
has a golden thumb 
when it comes to 
milling. “Golden 
Grist’—that was his 
phrase, and a good 
one. ‘Sunshine Riv- 
er Mills,’ instead of 
plain “Morris Mill.’ 
Inside, a colored 
folder of recipes 
with my mother’s 
picture. She is a 
homespun soul, 
made like Lincoln. 
And wild honey 
and golden butter.” 

“You make my 
mouth water,” he grumbled. “I 
haven’t had that kind of feed for these 
two years.” 

“Come out and spend your vaca- 
tion at my place and we'll put fat on 
your ribs. You can paint my posters.” 

“This package idea—it would be 
four colors. That would run into 
money. Not with me, but with the 
printer and engraver.” 

“I know. My pocketbook has hun- 
ger pains, but maybe I can borrow 
from the old man.” 

“We'll see what we can get out of 
all of this.” . 


HIE worked fast and well, and 

I would never again doubt that Art 
Young would go to the top in com- 
mercial art. By the end of the after- 
noon he had a package wrapper done 
in rare color of the mill and Juny. His 
lettering was sound in design and at- 
tractive. I just looked at the drawings 
in wonder. 

“I can’t pay you what these are 
Worth, Art.” 

“Ah, that’s all right. I'll come up 
and board it out of you.” 

The next day I took the pictures to 
the printer and returned home. With- 





“Remember, dear, if you 
wake up during the night, 
just call for Daddy.” 


out Art I could not have gone on 
with the idea. He came out soon and 
vacationed with my folks, but he 
painted posters. The mill; my mother, 
she with slat bonnet and milk piggin; 
my father with hayrake; Juny with 
her armload of corn. We took the 
farm truck and set up these signs at 
good spots along the highway—usu- 
ally close to “SLOW?” signs. The big- 
gest and best, the most colorful, we 
set at the jog in the road just off the 
bridge. We still kept the warning 
“SLOW” sign, but it was Juny’s 
mountain eyes and wheat-gold hair 
instead of a pop top. Meanwhile Pa 
and I had used the ox team to haul 
river gravel to the mill front to make 
good parking, and Juny and my moth- 
er put up the stand. Another scheme 
we used was Juny with a hot plate 
cooking corn cakes, and those who 
stopped were served with a cake, a 
spoon of wild honey, and a paint of 
mountain butter. We did not sell 
food, only Golden Grist in the gay, 
new packages. 
But we sold those. 


IT would be nice to say we 
sold enough to set up in business. But 
we did not. We sold only enough to 
demonstrate an idea. It was a busy 
traffic season, sometimes with 1,000 
cars, daily, only 50 
of which we man- 
aged to halt. But if 
we made very little 
money, we did dem- 
onstrate the pos- 
sibilities of the plan. 
Father did not sell 
the mill. Instead, 
he and I, with 
neighbors helping, 
straightened its 
walls and bolstered 
its beams. We pack- 
aged the same old 
grist in these new, 
square boxes, and 
now and then Juny 
might take her 
stand at the road jog and smile at the 
traffic with hayseed in her hair and 
a box in her hand. We experimented, 
and developed a technique in halting 
travelers. In September, south-bound 
traffic was going back north and we 
resold earlier customers. 

My father’s method of going to the 
trade was as sound today as it was in 
his time. I loaded a truckful of pack- 
ages one day and drove down to my 
chain store friend and asked him if 
he would carry the merchandise on 
consignment. After that he took a 
load a week. Next year I would have 
a delivery truck, a raill painted on 
one side and Juny on the other. 


Strange, but I had come home to 
find opportunity at my own doorstep. 
I had a doorstep of my own, too. Juny 
and I were married in October. The 
tourist trade had slackened off. But 
we had found our way. 


When you come down into the 
Southern mountains and cross the 
Clinch River, you must stop and have 
a corn cake, with a spoon of wild 
honey and a paint of butter. You may 
not know the place, but the only dif- 
ference is “Today’s Pretty Package.” 
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MAKES MILD, 
RICH-TASTIN’ 
CIGARETTES_ 
AND THE 

CRIMP CUT IS 
JUST RIGHT FOR 
ROLLING ! 




















Tune in “Grand Ote Opry”, 
Saturday Rights en NBC 









ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS! See how Prince Albert's 
choice tobacco clings to the paper...doesn’t dribble 
out the ends. Smokes cool“and mild... 

and there‘s more tobacco in every tin! 


More Men Smoke 





than any other 


tobacco 


RIM pP 





‘ONG SURNi ne y 


Cu 
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aldrin 


(dust or spray) 


controls insects on a 
WHOLE ACRE of cotton! 


Aldrin’s power to kill cotton insects is so great that 
you need only 4 ounces per acre for control. That’s why 
aldrin is approved and recommended in every cotton 
state ... and why aldrin is far and away your best buy 
for profitable control. 





Use the best... it costs you less 


No other cotton insecticide has aldrin’s killing power in such 
small doses . . . at so low a cost per acre! Now’s the time to get 
your aldrin . . . be ready for the first insect visit! 


aldrin 


. SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & 
Co., and is distributed by Shell Chemical 
Corporation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








18. Aldrin is available under the brand 
names of leading insecticide manufacturers. 






Consult your local dealer and county agent. 




















ROLLING pigpin will let your 
pigs get some green grazing 
without costly fencing. By putting 
wheels on one end, I can move pen 
as often as needed. Pen end where 
wheels are mount- 
aaah ed is 13 feet wide 
: RE and has four posts 
TT... TI. (2x4 inches x 3 
—————— feet) with 1x 4's 
gpuu—__{—_ nailed to them. 
u* BOLTS Rest of pen is 
built in similar 

manner. Cut an old Model A front 
axle (or axle on similar wheels) in 
half with hacksaw. Use “U” bolts 
to fasten to 2x 4’s as shown. Pen 
end should be just far enough off 
ground so it doesn’t drag when 
moved. I find 4 inches about right. 
J. J. Cantrell, 
White County, Ga. 









remorse. | 





Editor's Note.—If you have to move 
pen by yourself, try using the power 
lift on your tractor to lift end, and 
tractor to pull pen. Wooden framing 
covered with hog wire ought to be 
lighter than all-wood construction. 


* A land smoother 2. 
can be made for al- 
most nothing from 
six old truck tires. 
We used 7:00x 20 
size. Holes are 
drilled in tires 
with a %-inch 
wood bit. Bolts (7/16x2 inches), 
with big washers on each end, hold 
the tires together. You can hitch to 
a corner tire or just use five tires 
and bolt a 2x4 to the two tires 
next to a corner. The 2x4 would 
then serve as hitch. Works fine on 
uneven ground because it’s flexible. 
Paul Elsea, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 








* This semiautomatic hog-watering 
trough used by the Gulf Coast Ex- 
periment Substation at Fairhope, 
Ala., is simply an old steel drum set 


in a shallow concrete trough. A 
round hole is punched in the side 
of drum at water level desired in 
trough. When filling drum, stop 
hole temporarily with a cob. Cap 
at top is unscrewed to fill drum, 
then screwed back airtight. 
Editor's Note.— This should work 
well set on a concrete feeding floor be- 


cause water spilled out wouldn't create 
so much of a sanitation hazard. 








* Wounds on animals are often 
hard to powder from the container. 
I shake powder onto a sheet of pa- 
per and roll into a tube about an 
inch in diameter. Hold tube about 
6 inches from wound and _ blow 
powder onto wound. 

R. O. Woodward, 
Payne County, Okla. 


* This sturdy milking stool was 
made by welding three  1-foot 
lengths of 1-inch pipe (slightly bev- 
el the edges) to an old disc blade. 
Split a piece of small 
hose, fit it around 
disc edge, and fasten 
ends with a wire 
clamp. Hose protects 
hands and legs from 
disc edge. 

A. M. Wettach. 





* A common ice pick is a handy 
thing for holding an electric light 
bulb at any angle and at any height 
in your workshop. 
Simply lash the 
bulb to the ice 
pick handle with 
some friction tape 
as shown, and 
then force the 
point into the wall 





or studs at the place where you 

wish to have the light. A flashlight 

can be held in the same manner. 
H. E. Fey, Comal County, Tex. 





* A useful portable feed rack used 
by Master Farmer John Ellis, Tal- 
ladega County, Ala. 

* A drawbar for a section harrow 
can be made out of a piece of pipe. 


Me seen te te ee ee ‘* 7 
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+ v 
IRON PIPE use AS_“DRAWBAR ? 


It’s much stronger than wood, and 
generally lighter. Russell Hight, 
Crockett County, Tenn. 





* Wasting of feed by scratching 
chickens or rabbits can really be cut 
down. Just nail 
a small strip of 
board or tin to in- 
side part of feed- 
er. Let strip stick 
over inside about 
% inch, depending 
on size of feeder. Strip won't in- 
terfere with eating. Karl Orth, 
Wilson County, Tex. 
Editor's Note. — The Progressive 
Farmer pays $5, $3, and $2 for the 
first three items used each month, $1 
for others. 
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What Antibiotics Do to Feed | 


66 


Dr. Cunha was “in 
antibiotics in animal feeding at the 
He reports some late results. 


start. 


By T. J. Cunha 


University of Florida, Animal Husbandry Department 


NTIBIOTICS grew rapidly and 

became of age in a hurry. The 
first published scientific paper show- 
ing the value of aureomycin in swine 
feeding appeared in April 1950. In 
the short period since then, antibi- 
otics have become a part of most, if 
not all, commercial hog and poultry 
feeds being sold. 


While at the present time anti- 
biotics are not recommended for beef 
cattle and sheep, it is very possible 
that as more work is done at lower 
levels of an antibiotic feeding, the 
picture will change. Already some 
work at the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion indicates advantages from aureo- 
mycin in the fattening of lambs. 
Other stations are working on the 
beef cattle problem. 

Following are some of the 2dvan- 
tages which have been found from 
feeding antibiotics in hog rations: 

1. Increases appetite, causing pigs 
to eat more and gain faster on less 
feed per unit of gain. 

2. Increases bloom and appear- 
ance of animals. 

3. Helps in the control of scours 
and enteritis. 

4. Decreases protein needs of pig. 

5. Increases uniformity of pigs— 
tends to eliminate runts and poor- 
doing pigs. 


Indications at the present time 
are that weanling pigs fed a well bal- 
anced ration with Bu, riboflavin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, and anti- 
biotics can get by with 16 per cent 
protein in their ration. Some think 
the level can be lowered even more 
than that. However, more studies 
are still needed along this line. Pre- 
vious to use of antibiotics and B: it 
was thought that weanling pigs need- 
ed 20 to 22 per cent protein rations. 


Information to date shows anti- 
biotics to be of greatest benefit dur- 








99 


on research with 


ing early growth period. However, 
studies at our Florida Station by Dr. 
H. D. Wallace show benefits through- 
out the growing-fattening period. | 
When aureomycin was taken out of 
ration of pigs upon reaching 125 
pounds in weight, there was a de- 
crease in rate of gain. 


Dr. Damon Catron of the Iowa 
Station reported a study with runt 
pigs fed aureomycin that gained 1.33 
pounds a day. Runts on a control 
ration gained 0.86 pounds. 

Antibiotics usually give greatest 
response when added to poor qual- 
ity rations. However, they are also of 
benefit when added to a ration as 
high in quality as can be compound- 
ed. The type of ration does have, 
though, a considerable influence on 
antibiotic response. 

Antibiotics also seem to give a 
greater response with pigs that are 
kept under poor sanitary conditions. 
Dr. Catron thinks this is due to dis- 
ease level of the pig. More research 
is needed along that line. In any 
case, good sanitation practices should 
be followed. 


The big question now is not 
“Will antibiotics work?” but “How do 
antibiotics work?” Most authorities 
agree the effect is on intestinal flora 
of the animal. How that effect is tak- 
ing place is still not known, although 
there have been many different 
theories proposed. 

The term “antibiotic” has become 
a household word for farmers and 
feed dealers. Many questions still 
remain to be answered. Their study 
is a new field in animal nutrition. For 
anyone in doubt as to what anti- 
biotics might do under his condi- 
tions, it is suggested that he consult 
his county agent or write to authori- 
ties at his state agricultural experi- 
ment station for further advice. 















ve tL: lider om Ai i be 
Two pigs that had identical rations for eight weeks, except one on right had 
aureomycin. Note the difference in skin and hair condition, as well as size. 
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Don’t Let Hog Cholera 
Ruin Your Profits—Use 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE” 


(Modified Live Virus) 
Rabbit Origin—Vacuum-Dried 


ROVAC & 


The Entirely New Vaccine for 
Prevention of HOG CHOLERA 





Hog raisers may now effectively, yet simply, protect their pigs from 
hog cholera. Easy-to-use, economical Hoc CuoLera Vaccine ( Modi- 
fied Live Virus) Rabbit Origin — Vacuum-Dried Rovac Lederle 


gives protection against the most dreaded of swine diseases, 


Advantages of Rovac: 


@ Only one injection is needed 

e@ Induces protection one week following vaccination 

e@ Requires no serum 

e@ Will not cause hog cholera in unvaccinated swine 

e@ No special feeding is required before or after vaccination 
@ Economical and easy-to-use 


Rovac is the result of years of research by Lederle scientists. It is 
a truly modified live virus vaccine made with the same care and 
supervision given to Lederle biologicals for human use. 

For best results Rovac should be used by, or on the prescription 
of, a veterinarian, your dependable ally in the constant fight against 
animal diseases. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **U. S. Pat. No. 2,518,978 





Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


New York 20, N. Y, 





30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid company 
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A ROUGH DAY INDOORs 











| burned my hand 
while brewing tea! 











| missed my aim 
and hammered ed ME! 


4 





| took a Slip 
and barked hi shin! 












And that’s where 
UNGUENTINE comes in! 







First Aid for Burns 
First Aid for 
“Skinjuries”’ 


1. RELIEVES 
PAIN 


2. FIGHTS 
INFECTION 


3. PROMOTES 
NATURAL 
HEALING 


Always keep a tube handy 


UNGUENTINE 


6 norwich BD ® PRODUCT 
q AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
waj . . 


“ASPIRIN | 


250 tablets 
for 796 
100 for 39 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


Be. NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


lle fou thy Hme 
| NORWICH ASPIRIN 
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This “Organie Farming” Folly 


(Continued from page 74) 


really a team. Each supplements the 
other to the lasting benefit of us all. 
There is no practical route to per- 
manent soil fertility that does not 
lead to the use of both organic mat- 
ter and chemical fertilizers. 

The organic farming people have 
tried to make the term “chemical” a 
scare word. Anything in the way of 
plant food that man has tried to im- 
prove upon is all wrong, they say. 
On the other hand, a natural prod- 
uct is full of virtue. Therefore, these 
| people insist that only manure and 
lother organic materials should be 
| used to improve the soil. 





When spectacles were first 
they were known as “devil’s 
|eyes.” The inventor was imprisoned 
| because he dared to attempt to im- 
prove on the sight God had given 
us. So it is with the advocates of 
“organic farming.” They ignore the 
fact that commercial fertilizers are 
basically and fundamentally prod- 
ucts of nature. All that man has 
done is to process them to make 
them more readily available to 
plants. Actually the forms in which 
nutrients are taken up by plants are 
| the same regardless of their source. 
It doesn’t matter whether they are 
supplied from chemical fertilizers or 
from organic material. “It is well 
known,” says Emil Truog, chairman, 
department of soils of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, “that when nitro- 
| gen is added to soils in organic form 
such as compost, much or most of 
it is changed by bacteria to nitric 
|acid before plants can use it. Now 
there is absolutely no difference be- 
'tween the nitric acid produced by 
bacteria and that in a chemical fer- 
'tilizer plant.” How, then, could one 
product be so good, and the other 
so totally bad? 


In getting at the value of com- 


| made, 











mercial fertilizers, results of an ex- 
periment started nearly 100 years 
ago at Rothamsted, England, are 
revealing. Records on this experi- 
ment cover a period of 95 years. 
They show that the wheat plot re- 
ceiving 1,392 pounds of fertilizer 
annually is making about the same 
yield it did at the start. 

Now let’s turn to a long-time fer- 
tilizér experiment in this country. 
In 1915, the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion set up a test comparing 4 tons 
of manure per acre with chemical 
fertilizers containing the same 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Both manure and 
fertilizers were applied to corn in a 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and 
clover. The experiment, which was 
continued for 23 years, showed that 
plant foods in chemical fertilizers 
are just as valuable as the same 
amounts of plant food in manure. 


If organic matter is the only 
thing of importance in soil fertility, 
one would naturally conclude that 
the soils highest in organic matter 
would be most productive. In this 
country there are organic soils con- 
taining from 20 to 60 per cent or- 
ganic matter. They are generally 
quite low in mineral plant foods. 
When these are supplied, the soils 
become very productive and make 
large yields. On such soils in Flor- 
ida, Michigan, New York, and In- 
diana, it is not unusual, says F. W. 
Parker of USDA, to apply from 600 
to 2,000 pounds of chemical ferti- 
lizers per acre. In Michigan, the 
acre yield of wheat on unfertilized 
muck soils containing from 20 to 50 
per cent organic matter was only 5.7 
bushels. Adding phosphoric acid 
and potash in fertilizers increased 
the yield to 29.2 bushels. With po- 
tatoes, yields were increased from 
97 to 697 bushels. Now let’s look at 


Pus 


For 34 years, fertilized tobacco in three-year rotation with oats, soybeans, 
and wheat has produced excellent yields on the Oxford (N. C.) Station. To 
maintain fertility, soybeans were turned under as green manure and the to- 
bacco crops fertilized with 20 pounds nitrogen, 90 pounds phosphoric acid, 
and 60 pounds potash. For the last seven years of the experiment the to- 
bacco in the rotation without fertilizer averaged 548 pounds and $68 an 
acre as compared with 1,674 pounds and $493 an acre for the fertilized to- 
bacco. State average during this period was about 1,000 pounds per acre. 








use Johnson Grubbing Tongs 


JOHNSON GRUBBING TONGS 









are the most efficient small land 

clearing tool ever offered. You will 

be amazed how quickly and cleanly 

they clear trees up to 5” diam- 

eter and brush from pastures, 

orchards. windrows, drainage . 
ditches and stream banks 

Everything comes out » 
ROOTS AND ALL! No , 
hand grubbing with pick Y 
[or mattock necessary —/ 
Just hook the TONGS 47 

\ 


around the base of the 
growth and pull! The TONGS 
cannot slip or freeze 
Beats the old log chain method. 
Heavy steel construction takes 


any pull. All you need are the 

TONGS, a chain, and a team ONLY 

or tractor. Recommended by 

County Agents. Weight 18 Ibs $9.35 ea 

Unconditional Money Back 

Guarantee. If your dealer can- Add $1.25 Ship. Chgs 

not supply you, order direct West of 

from us. Send check. M.O. . on 
Miss. $1.75 


No COD’s. Write for folder. 
RE-BO MFG. CO. 


327-A MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








- room for 
people to sit or park ... and STEVENS 
will do the rest! STEVENS can supply 
projection equipment, all accessories and 
plans for a fine, easy-to-set-up Drive-In, 
Walk-In Theatre! On a simple lease-purchase 
basis, you pay for your equipment as your 
profits roll in! And they'll roll in fast ... 
because everybody loves the movies! 

From STEVENS huge film library, you can 
select the films your audience wants to see. 
They’re lete issue, big-time films, with 
world-famous stars. You can bring to your 
community Clark Gable, Cary Grant, Martha 
Scott, Veronica Lake, Frederic March, Gary 
Cooper, Susan Hayward, Lawrence Oliver— 
and hundreds of others whose names will be 
featured on your playbills. 

You'll make money! And you'll do your com- 
munity a service by bringing to them finest 
possible entertainment! Let STEVENS go 
te work for you! Find out how you, too—on 
a full or part time basis—can make money 
on movies in your town! Write today. 


STEVENS PICTURES, INC. 
101 Walton St., N. W. « Atlanta, Go. 


All you need is a vacant lot . . 





Spraying Savings with 





SiG 2 CONTINENTAL'S KILLER 


p the Complete, 
_f_ All-Purpose 

FIELD 
SPRAYER 











saved and even 
doubled crops with this 
better built sprayer. 
Shipped p i 
fits any tractor. aie from ‘smallest 
to tallest crops at any row spacing. Big 
1%” pump gives adequate capacity and pressure. 
All Hose & Brass Boom, Selecto Valve, and many 
other features. A Size to Fit Your Needs. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





CONTINENTAL BELTON CO. 


1460], B 


FEEL ACHY? 
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RELIEF 
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some of the long-time fertility ex- 
periments that have been conducted 
here in the South, and see what the 
results have been: 

1. The Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion on its Belle Mina Substation has 
for 22 years produced good yields 
of corn without adding organic mat- 
ter through legume crops or sources 
other than crop residue. Only com- 
mercial fertilizers were used. Where 
40 pounds of nitrogen and 60 
pounds each of phosphoric acid and 
potash were used, the average yield 
for 1946-50 was 46.8 bushels per 
acre. Even though good yields have 
been made on this type soil without 
organic matter, the station believes 
strongly in the value of green ma- 
nure crops to supply nitrogen and 
winter cover. 

2. On the Black Belt Station in 
Alabama, manure alone 
and manure and phos- 
phate were applied to 
pasture. Manure alone 
did not satisfy the needs 
of grasses and legumes 
for phosphorus. Grass 
yields were much less 
than where both manure 
and phosphate were ap- 
plied, as would be ex- 
pected since manure is low in phos- 
phorus content. 

3. At Watkinsville, Ga., yields of 
cotton and corn have rather closely 
followed the tonnage of legume resi- 
dues returned to the land. But lime, 
phosphate, and potash were re- 
quired to put enough growth on 
legumes to make them effective in 
increasing corn and cotton yields. 


The worst place in the 
world to live is just 
beyond your income. 
—Missouri bank sign. 


4. In cooperative research 
studies of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and 
SCS at Raleigh, kudzu is grown in 
rotation with corn, small grain, and 
grain sorghum. Where only a small 
amount of chemical fertilizers has 
been used, kudzu is fading out. 
Even this hardy perennial, usually 
considered to have a low fertility 
requirement, must be fertilized 
heavily to survive and produce large 
amounts of organic matter. 

5. Speaking of the grass program 
of Florida Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts, R. Y. Bailey, regional research 
representative of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, says, “Without lime, 
fertilizer, and a few of the minor 
elements, our grass program would 
have failed.” 

Summing up his observations 

over a long period, Mr. 

Bailey says, “No one 

N can walk over as many 
C0 hundreds of fields as I 

M have and see what 
plants have written on 
the ground and still 
doubt the value of or- 
ganic matter. Neither 
could anyone do this 
and seriously question 
the need for fertilizer and lime to 
grow the organic residues needed 
in a sound program of land use and 
soil management. I am sure we can’t 
have the most desirable soil condi- 
tions without organic matter. I 
know that we can’t grow the plant 
material from which to get the re- 
quired organic matter without ap- 
plying needed plant nutrients.” 


My Best Buy 


(March Prize Letters) 


S renters, we always had to 
move about every year. So I 
think everyone will agree with me 
that the farm we bought last year 
was the best buy we ever made. Oh, 
the wonderful feeling a husband and 
wife have when they walk on soil 
that belongs to them! How I en- 
joyed putting out strawberry plants, 
knowing I could still be here when 
the luscious red berries are ready to 
eat. When I set out rose bushes or 
crepe myrtle, I know I can care for 
them and not have the dread of mov- 
ing off and leaving them. As I gaze 
out over the beautiful tall pines, I 
seem to hear them whisper, “Your 

Best Buy, Your Best Buy!” 
Mrs. S. A., Arkansas. 


An extension pruner was my 
most satisfactory purchase last year 
~the kind on a long pole with an at- 
tached rope to pull to operate the 
blade, It goes without saying that I 
will now be able to prune my fruit 
trees the way they should be pruned, 
and benefit by better yields. But the 
Steatest satisfaction I received from 
this purchase was in beautifying my 
yard. The fence along the road on 
both sides of my home for several 
hundred feet is covered by an inter- 
mingled mass of different varieties 
of rambling roses. Each year I have 
lad a terrible job cutting the mul- ° 





berry sprouts that came up among 
them and ruined their appearance. 
Now I stand away from the thorny 
roses, clip the sprouts off at the 
ground with my extension pruner, 
and save myself many painful 
scratches. As an unbroken blanket 
of blossoms, the roses look much 
prettier to me and to passers-by; 
many people stop to comment on 
them. Mrs. H. W. Thomas, 

Tennessee. 


Tony, a baby Whiteface calf, 
was my best buy. I purchased this 
calf in my last year of high school 
as my FFA project. Feeding, brush- 
ing, and training him for six months, 
I was rewarded by seeing him place 
champion. With the proceeds I 
bought three dairy cows and a baby 
Brahman bull, putting them on my 
dad’s dairy farm. I am now in my 
sophomore year at A. & M. College 
at College Station, Tex.—thanks to 
Tony, the cows, the Brahman bull 
whose calves bring a premium price, 
my Dad, and my FFA instructor. 


Phillip Troublefield, Texas. 


An electric water pump was my 
best buy. Now I have plenty of wa- 


ter with the flick of a switch, when - 


before, I carried gallons of water 
every day, regardless of the weather. 


Ethel Alley, West Virginia. 
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Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 


ee en eee es en 


1 Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
® stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


2 Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
® in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without corstipating! At all druggists. 


Mothers—for children’s upsets— 
your doctor can tell you the safe way 
{ ’ is the best way! Give your child 

— gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


GED Take HOSPITAL TESTED = 


ES Pepto-Bismol | 


The proven way to 
* o, pasture improvement 
(/ key (7 / £ @ Plants seed and distributes fertilizer 
and minerals without disturbing es- 
tractors 


tablished sod 
@ Features famous ‘’Ezee-Flow’’ hop- 

* MUA Yo line, e@ Sturdily constructed of finest mate- 
Attie . rials 

@ Works well on contours 


ee 
GENS actmmanninin ---and feel GOOD agzin! 












and uniform distribution 
Adaptable to all popular makes of 





pers and agitators for positive feed 
Can quickly pay for itself 
You can improve your pasture lands Anether Good Farm taolement 
quickly, efficiently and economically Manufactured by 
with the new PASTURE DREAM. De- ~ TAYLOR 
signed specifically to help make your “™» MACHINE 
pastures more productive, PASTURE WORKS, pepr. 101 
DREAM has received enthusiastic prt titty 
praise from farmers, ranchers, cat- 
tlemen and other agricultural lead- 
ers. Every farm can benefit from this 
time-saving, money-making tool this 


year and every year. Investigate 
PASTURE DREAM today. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
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Fit like a glove—wear like iron—yet soft 


— you've never worn work shoes like them. See your 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY Work Shoe dealer today. You'll 
find a complete choice — cowhide or horsehide — 
the correct shoe for every work activity... for 


any climate .. . anywhere. 


No.8083. In fine quality horsehide; Genuine Good- 


yeor Welt; Heavy cork sole and heel; Seamless 
one piece molded back; Steel arch riveted to 
outsole; Solid leather counter and insole; 
Sizes up to 14 — widths from B to 
EE, plus H for extra wide feet. 
If you don’t know the name 
of the FRIEDMAN-SHELBY 
dealer in your neighbor- 
hood, write us for his name 
and location. 


A Workhorse in Performance 


A Thoroughbred in Shoe Value 


Shull 


% 

























and pliable 





Wade by FRIEDMAN-SHELBY DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO 





MPANY © ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





for fast headache relief 








use quick- dissolving 





“BC tasters = 






) HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
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NOTHING BETTER and NOTHING FASTER 






The next time a headache 
makes you feel miserable, get prompt re- 
lief by taking two quick-dissolving, fast- 
acting ““BC"’ Headache Tablets. “BC” 
Tablets contain a special combination of 
not just one, but several of the world’s 
most popular pain-relieving ingredients. 
In combination, as they are in ““BC’’, these 
ingredients are remarkably effective—far 





more so than any one would be alone. 
Buy BC” Tablets in money-saving bortles 
of 50 and 100 tablets. Same famous for- 
mula as used for “BC’’ Headache Pow- 
ders—the fastest-selling headache powder 
in America. Both highly recommended for 
headaches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
lar aches and functional pefiodic pains. 
“BC” Powders 10c & 25c. ““BC’’ Tablets 
10c, 25¢c and bottles of 50 & 100 tablets. 








Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more 
firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH 
is alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


any drug store. 
Fad 
te8z 
193) 
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DIRECT TO You $]4.95 
Genuine benntifel ROCKDALE ue 
Monuments, Markers. tisfaction 

MONEY BACK. Freight paid. ©©ASY 
Free catalog. Paainias ane oo TERMS 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 207, Joliet, ill. 









GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA 
e 










| ringed or Notched Blooms Supreme 
< . Florists’ Strain. ‘The Handsomest Frilled 


Petunia in the World.’’Large, rich colored 
© blooms in every conceivable shade on 
€7/ stately plants. Send 10c in coin 
» forRegularivc Packet (150 Seed) 
5s and Big Seed & Nursery Catalog. 
Dept. 207 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN pecitord, itimnois 


=. TO TEST inYOUR HOME 


~ Send no money—just your name— for 
these full size products, absolutely 
free! Try them and tell friends. Profits 
big, even in spare time, with over 200 
household products, foods, groceries, 
brushes, ete. No experience or money 
needed. We give you credit. Write to 
ZANOL. Richmond Street, 
Dept. 4020-C Cincinnati 5S, Ohie 












By Alexander Nunn 
Executive , Editor 





| “Without grass, severely cropped 
|land cannot be restored to full fer- 
'tility. Without cropping, grass can- 
not be made to continue at the maxi- 
mum point of verdure and utility.” 


—John Boswell, 1836. 


NE of the first new ideas and one 

of the most intriguing that I 
gained while visiting last summer on 
Irish, Scottish, and English farms was 
that of making silage directly from 
pasture mowings or from mowings in 
meadows. “Why,” I asked myself, 
“couldn’t we in America take that 
| short cut and do the same thing?” 


Most of the silage I saw made 
this way was put in trench silos. Some 
stacks might continue for several feet 
above ground. Sometimes we found 
them above ground somewhat as we 
might stack hay, but with square 
sides and stacked much tighter. 

In any case, the grass, or grass and 
clover, or oats, or alfalfa, or what- 
the crop happens to be, is 
| mowed, allowed to wilt if it seems 
}too sappy, then hauled directly to 
the silo and spread. Horses or trac- 
tors will be used to pack it. Upper 
| layers, of course, take more packing 
'than those near the bottom. Some 
| growers use a few pounds of molasses 


evel 


| per ton of silage. Some use nothing. 

Since I returned, I find some states 
| are experimenting with this method 
that eliminates chopping or ensiling. 
| North Carolina is one. Results so far 
pom to be encouraging. 


Another practice that especially 
interested me in a land where farm- 
ing is based on livestock was use of 
“leys.” Leys are simply pastures that 
will be rotated fairly often with grain 
or other harvested crops. About a 
third of the pasture acreage of the 
United Kingdom is apparently in 
leys. Such grazing areas may be kept 
in sod for two years or three years or 
a number of years. Then they will 
be turned for planting to other crops. 
Agricultural workers in the British 
Isles look upon leys as an important 
method of building soil fertility and 
improving soil structure. They also 
think leys produce more grazing than 
all but the best permanent sods. 

Dairyman Rex Paterson in Eng- 
land was operating his extensive sys- 
tem of leased farms on the basis of 
three leys, three similar-size fields in 
grain, and one in kale. His rotation 





was thus on a seven-year basis. Kale, 


A sheep drive at Invercasskey in Scotland. 
the British Isles there are 10 sheep. London Times Photo, 





New Ideas From Overseas 








For every hog in 





Turning sod, Bridgets Experimental 
Husbandry Farm, south England. 


by the way, a crop that looks much 
like our collards,’ is important on 
thousands of British farms as a source 
of green feed. General farmer A. H. 
Cornish was using leys for all his 
grazing except on lands not suited 
to cultivation. On another farm, we 
saw leys better than most of our good 
pastures being turned after two 
years. “They've served their pur 
pose,” said the operator, “which was 
to put the land in better condition 
to grow winter grain.” 


W. C. Lassetter, editor in charg 
of our Memphis office, tells me that 
“Our Kentucky farmers in the Blue- 
grass area must have come from Eng- 
land and brought some of the better 
practices with them.” He is referring 
particularly to grass silage and leys. 
Kentucky farmers prefer, he says, t0 
leave their land in grasses and clovers 
for five years, where possible. Some 
leave the land in these crops for as 
long as nine years. 

The English practice, from neces 
sity, what a number of our livestock 
folks are beginning to say is sound 
dairying. That is the production of 
milk from pasture, silage, and hay. 
They think they can get about 600 
gallons a year (720 gallons in ou 
measure) by this forage system. As 
I recall, that isn’t far from what re 


‘search work in Alabama and Tennes 


see and elsewhere has shown to be 
practical over here. Grain supplies 
in the British Isles are largely need- 
ed for human food. That’s why % 
few chickens and eggs and hogs are 
produced. Sheep, beef cattle, and 
milk cows are their stand-bys be 
cause they can use forage so well 


In a final article next month ! 
shall try to touch on England’s health 
services, landlord-tenant relations, 
minimum wages for farm workers, 
and Government control of prices. 
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Feed Your Trees 


HADE trees need to be ferti- 
lized if they are to do their best. 
I have seen many shade trees grad- 
ually die from undernourishment. 
We need to fertilize them regularly, 








either in fall or early spring. 

Apply a complete high-grade | 
commercial fertilizer. Scatter broad- | 
cast from a few feet out from main| 
trunk to tips of branch spread and | 
a little beyond. Then scratch in| 
lightly. How much to use will de- 
pend on age and size of tree, vary- 
ing from about a pound for a two- 
or three-year-old tree to 50 pounds 
or more for very old or large trees. 
Some prefer to bore holes out under 
spread of branches and place the 
fertilizer in these. If this method is 
practiced, place holes 2 or 3 feet 
apart all around the tree. In my 
opinion this method is no better 
than, if as good as, broadcasting, 
and it is much more troublesome. 


Up until a decade or so ago it 
was generally believed that to fer- 
tilize fruit trees in the fall would 
make them somewhat sappy and, 
therefore, more susceptible to win- 
ter injury. This has been proved 
untrue. In many cases it has been 
shown that fall-fertilized fruit trees 
withstand more cold than those not 
so fertilized. Now fruit growers are 
advised to fertilize their trees about 
40 days before first frost and again 
in early spring just before or about 
the time buds begin to swell. Many 
wait too late in the spring or until 
trees are in full leaf and bloom, 
Earlier application will be best. 

As with shade trees, the amount 
will depend on size and age of 
trees. For instance, a two- or three- 
year-old fruit tree will need only 
about 1 to 2 pounds. Gradually in-| 
crease this amount for larger and} 
older trees. If in sod, simply scatter | 
on top of ground. If winter cover 
crop is being planted, apply fer- | 
tilizer as the seeding is done. 





I want to repeat that it is quite | 
important to properly fertilize our | 
shade trees. They need enormous | 
amounts of plant food. Sooner or | 
later they will use up most of what | 
isin the soil if we don’t apply more. | 
While they may not need as fre-| 
quent applications as fruit trees, | 
they should be fed in this way} 
every few years. Shrubbery also| 
needs to be fertilized in the same 
general way. L. A. N. 

















“Martha!” 
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Where farmers make a business of growing seeds . . . flowers and vegetables 

as well as grasses and legumes . . . the 6-foot Case “‘A”” Combine stands in a class by itself. 
Nothing equals its spike-tooth cylinder for threshing stubborn seeds from clinging 

hulls and grain from tough heads. Yet it adjusts easily to handle fragile seeds 

and beans gently. Long straw rack and Case Air-Lift cleaning provide extra capacity 

to separate and clean difficult crops. New owners like its simple operation; men with a lot 
of combine experience call it “the combine that’s built like a thresher.”” Whatever 

you grow ... whatever your soil and climatic conditions . . . the Case Model “A” 

has ample adjustments and available equipment to make the most of your crops. 

That’s why ‘“‘America’s Favorite Combine” is especially favored in the South. 

Don’t take chances on having to take second choice—see your Case dealer now. 


Combines to fit every farm. For small to medium 
acreages Case builds the low-cost 5-foot Model 
“F-2”—just right for power-take-off operation with 
2-plow tractors. For big grain growers, besides the 
Self-Propelled Combines, Case also builds 9 and 
12-foot pull-type combines with auger headers. 


GET ALL THE FACTS NOW 


SERRE 


* 64. "A" Combine _1) Self-Propelled 
0 $-ft, “E-2” Combine © Combines 

- O Windrowers - D9 and 12-f, 
. QLow-Cost “VAC” Tractor Pull-type 











is PW site a hl 
Case Self-Propelled Combines, 9 and 12-foot sizes, have 
variable-speed drive. No stopping, no gear shifting needed 
to regulate field speed, keep working at ideal capacity; 
Both grain and rice models do fine work in seeds, too. 


9 Bees 
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50,000 MILES FROM NOW... 


re 
- > 


AEEP the power you bought 


You expect “new-car’ performance from a new car... 
naturally. But too many cars are ready for the Old Crate’s 
Home after only 50,000 miles! High pressures found in 
modern auto engines can put gray hairs on even a young 
motor. So play safe and depend on 100% Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil to protect your engine's hard-working 
parts from friction damage. Fewer repair bills, less oil 
waste and more motoring mileage . that’s a worthwhile 


reward for insisting on 100% Pure Pennsylvania, isnt it? 





BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


Bp, 
£ 100”, PURE * 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ye, 00 OIL A 


[remmer wumene 


Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsy 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry : 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our hastdaiien. 


SYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


PENN 











Robins in the Rain 


Our March Sermon 


By Rev. J. W. Holland. D. D. 


T is raining. Upon my desk is a 

pile of letters from readers asking 
for my advice upon various ques- 
tions. I wish I knew enough to an- 
swer them properly. Some of these 
letters relate to home life; some are 
about business. 
Others are about 
doubts of some 
kind. All of them 
are about some 
kind of human 
burden. 

Looking out of 
my window I can 
see the robins 
hopping around in 
the rain. Now and then one will stick 
out his chest and sing. Singing in 
the rain! Perhaps these little feath- 
ered creatures provide the best an- 
troubled 
correspondents. They are the proph- 
ets of sunshine. They see a silver 
lining to the same clouds that look 
foreboding to the other birds. 

They trust the or- 
der of the universe 
of which they are a 
part. Not everything 
is well with robins. 
They have enemies 
a-plenty, but they 
sing in spite of every- 
thing that besets and 
upsets them. 


Rev. Holland 


swer to many of these 


~uggests— 





March Bible Readings 


For March Bible read- 
ing (one chapter a night), 
The Progressive Farmer 


March 1-16 — The 16 
chapters of Mark. 





Life often seems to be a prison, 
Burdens cut into the shoulders until] 
we cry out for relief. Is it not pos- 
sible for us to use the wisdom of the 
robins, and find some song that we 
can sing in the rain? 

If we will only look about us, we 
will find many people who seem 
happy and cheery while bearing 
heavier burdens than our own. God 
has put us in this life, and He will 
give us “a song in the night” if we 
will climb up to the high lands of 
trust. The robins do! Patience under 
the biting restraints will often “work 
for us an exceeding weight of glory.” 

But robins do not merely sing and 
stop there. Robins hustle while they 
sing. What workers they are! They 
are up at the crack of dawn, or often 
before the dawn cracks. The set- 
tling of human difficulties generally 
lies in some new form of activity. I 
have found that a new hobby now 
and then helps me to ride better. 
Some new varieties of flowers to 
raise, a new friend- 
ship, or a game of 
some kind help me 
to keep my mind of 
myself. 

Empty hands lift 
little. Idle minds sing 
no songs. Even asew- 
ing machine has to 


March 17-31—Proverbs be going in order to 


Paul and Silas, be- 19-31; Revelation 21, 22. hum. Have you ever 


cause of their zeal 

for the faith, were whipped and 
thrust into prison. Their backs were 
sore and bloody. The Book says, “At 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed and 
sang praises unto God.” Their jailor 
was dumbfounded. It was some- 
thing new his world—prisoners 
singing. The other prisoners thought 
the apostles were fools. Was it anew 
kind of the highest wisdom? Any- 
how, it changed the spirit of the jail. 


noticed how empty 

hands tend to hang down? We re- 
pine when our minds are supine. 
These robins outside my window 
seem to sing more the busier they 
are. Is there not a divine wisdom in 
the attitude of these little birds? 
Perhaps they can point many a dis- 
couraged reader to God and hope 
again. The Master once asked men 
to “consider the fowls of the air’— 
the Father’s care is over each one. 


Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(March Prize Letters) 


ISS VINNIE, 72, spends her 

time inspiring the fledgling in- 
terests of boys and girls who pass 
her house going to our large rural 
consolidated school. 

For a boy interested in history 
she has compiled a huge scrapbook 
of important events. She gathered 
sjagcimens for a scrapbook she gave 
to a student who liked botany. For a 
girl interested in home decorating 
she has made a treasure house of 
modern decorating ideas. And these 
are only samples of many lives she 
has touched through her “books” as 
she calls them. 

Her “sick book” is passed from 
one. shut-in to another. It is filled 
with pictures unusual, touching, or 
just simply beautiful. 


Her hobby has brought pleasure 
to the entire community. 

Winona M. Nation, 

Oklahoma. 


My father, W. T. Gardner, 
passed his ninetieth birthday last 
October. He and mother live where 
they went as -bride and groom 60 
years ago. He farmed this place up 
until last year. He continues to milk, 
raise a few cattle, care for a garden, 
and keep the grass cut in the yard. 
His zest for living, people, and his 
church and community keep _ his in- 
terest in life keen. He is a man hon- 
ored for his wholesome life, his 
faith in God, his sobriety, honesty, 
and trustworthiness. 

Mrs. Jeff McCain, 
Arkansas. 
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Preferred gasoline engine power for milking 
machines and a wide range of other dairy, 
farm and orchard equipment —the world’s 

most widely used single cylinder gasoline 
engines on farms and in farm homes. 


Look for the Briggs & Stratton 
trade-mark —it’s your guide to all 
that is best in single-cylinder, 4- 
cycle, air-cooled gasoline engine 
performance and long life. 


Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











GIANT SEARCHLIGHT 


Amazing New “Sealed Beam’ 


12 CELL PERFORMANCE 
Mile Distance Spot Beam 
Strongest Flashlight in Exist- 


ence 
Solid Brass Case Will Never Rust 
Die Cast Silver Ray Reflector 
Uses 6 Batteries With Special 
u 


Bulb 

12 Cell Power Because of HI- 
BRED Design 

-| @ Absolute Money-Back Guarantee 


FOR FARMERS 
See around buildings, 
Spot prowlers at great 
distance without ie 
outside your home. Idea 
for use on tractor in field, 
or for doing chores, as 
batteries last more than 
twice as long. 

COON HUNTING 
Chosen by more coon 
hunters than any other 
light. Ideal, too, for 
Fishing and Camping. 
Production Limited — 
Order at once! 


$499 Add 25¢ ea. 2 For 









Spec. packing $950 
Special bulbs 5 for 85¢ # 
Extra reflector 98e 


Shoulder sling $1.39 ¥ 
Batteries Set of 6 for 75¢ 


DOG SUPPLY HOUSE °:9;,20* +485 Michigsn 
ei MEN! send for this 


MONEY- FREE! 


MAKING 
OUTFIT 
INA 
DAY 


MAKE $45” 
UP TO 

Do you want to make: more 
money in full or pate time... 


as much as $15.00 in a day? 
Then write for this BIG OUT- 

sent you FREE, contain- 
more than 150 fine quality 
fabrics, sensational values In made-to-measure suits and 
overcoats. Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 
workers. No experience needed. You'll say it’s the greatest 
Way to make money you ever saw. 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


Our plan makes it easy for you to get your own personal 

Suits and overcoats without paying Ic, in addition to your 
cash earnings. This offer is limited. Rush your name 

4nd address for big FREE OUTFIT— today! 

J.C. FIELD & SON, INC., Dept. D-1723 

Harrison and Throop Sts., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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By Paul W. Schoen 


IAC) 





ELECTIVE thinning of your 


woods for pulpwood is primarily 


| to remove trees which interfere 








| with your good crop trees. 


Thin- 
ning gives them a chance to make 
the best possible growth. Such a 
cutting also will improve the stand 
by removing weak, crooked, in- 
jured, diseased, and _ suppressed 
trees. Thinning also provides for 


| periodic cuts while keeping a good 
| stand that will produce the most 
| possible in timber from the land. 


It is important, before cutting, 
to select trees to be harvested. 
Either trees to be cut or to be left 
can be marked. In dense natural 
stands, marking the crop trees is 
preferable, while in open stands 
requiring the improvement - type 
cutting, those to be removed should 
generally be marked. In plantations 
the choice doesn’t matter. 

The number to cut in a selective 
pulpwood harvest may range from 
5 to 40 per cent. As a rule, cut less 
than the annual growth, especially 
when there would not be a great 
many well distributed trees left if 
cut balanced growth. In dense 
stands, cut may exceed growth, for 
this will be offset by increased 
growth rate of trees left. 

While crop trees should be vig- 
orous and well formed, two other 
factors to be considered are spac- 
ing and the tops or crowns. 

There are many formulas for 
spacing, but using the diameter 
plus 6 is a safe guide. For example, 
a tree 8 inches in diameter should 
be 14 feet from another crop tree. 
This figure will be approximate, at 
best, since natural stands do not 
have the trees exactly spaced. 


Looking up as well as ahead 
is important. Well formed crowns 
of crop trees should have an open 
growing space, after the cutting, 
about equal to the amount of 
branch growth which will close the 
opening by the time of next planned 
cut, whether 3 or 10 years. 

Generally, after these two things 
have been provided for, all remain- 
ing trees should be cut which are 
large enough to yield two pieces of 
pulpwood with a diameter of at 
least 4 inches. 

A few final reminders: Cut low 
stumps for maximum volume. Be 
careful with fire. Lop limbs and tops 
so they will not be a fire hazard. 
Avoid injuring crop trees and all 
young growth. Use for fuel wood 
any tops and pieces unsuited to 
pulping because of knots, excessive 
crook, or other defects. Avoid cut- 
ting before selling to prevent loss 





in storage. 
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TOBACCO GROWERS! 
NOW INCREASE YIELDS BY 25% 
AND MORE! 


(for less than 50¢ per acre) 


OTO 


TRANSPLANTER SOLUTION 
















Mr. Louis Payne of Shelbyville, standing in field where 
ISOTOX Transplanter Solution was added to the trans- 
planter water. Note the heighth and uniformity of the 
plants. Read Mr. Payne's own report in the letter below. 
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TRANS PLANTER 
— SOLUTION 


ISOTOX Transplanter Solution—For use in trans- 
planting water to control wireworms and certain 
other soil insects. Sets up a zone of protection around 
the roots of newly set plants, allowing the roots to 
develop and the plants to become established. 


always — you profit with ORTHO 





See your dealer today or contact 
any office below. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


P.O. Box 767, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina 
P.O. Box 288, Inman, 
South Carolina 
Offices throughout U.S.A. 


7. M.°S REG. U 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


ORTHO 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 





S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ISOTON 
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- Make a profit for yourself 
by doing your own seed 
cleaning and treating. Lh 


« Make a second profit by 
raising better crops from 


properly prepared seed. 


The CLIPPER 27 CLEANER 


with treater and elevator attachment 


The Clipper 27 Cleaner is a big capacity 
grain, seed and bean cleaner Designed 
for precision or fast cleaning for market 
or storage. A wagon box elevator can be 
furnished at slight additional cost. It has 


a discharge height of 6 feet 10 inches. 


The CLIPPER 2.B SPECIAL 
with treater and elevator attachment 
The Clipper 2-B Special Seed 
Cleaner is light, rugged and 
efficient. Complete with seed 
treater and elevator as shown; 
can be supplied without the 
treater and second elevator. 









The 2-B Special is of ample 
capacity for the average farm 
and like all Clipper Cleaners 
it has been proved a reliable 
machine. 





FREE, literature which gives you 
information vital to every farmer 


a 


“AFTER 26 YEARS UNDER TOUGH CONDITIONS... 


85% of our KOPPERS POSTS Says J.G. Wood 
are still going strong,” of Texarkana 


















eo Onan nen ge ene neem 


@ Here’s what he told us: “In 1926, as 
Manager of the Texarkana Water Corpo- 
ration, I put in fencing around two water 
wells. Eighty-five percent of the Koppers Sa Sa 
Pressure-Creosoted Posts are still sound 
and likely to serve for years. And condi- 
tions here are just about as bad as you 
can find! The ground is low and almost 
always wet and wood rot works fast in 
our warm weather.” 

Mr. Wood's experience isn’t unusual. 
Koppers Posts are treated to give decades 
of service. Life-preserving creosote is 





forced, under pressure, deep into the wood 
... giving lasting protection against rot 
and termites. 

Next time you build or repair your 
fences, use long-lasting Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Posts. They'll save you money 
and work. For full information see your 
dealer, or write direct to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 
You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using pole- 


frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Poles, you’ll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















































Growing Small Azaleas 
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Daughter Lucille Moore shows how easily a section of slat shade built by 

























author to cover bed for small azaleas are removed for weeding, watering. 









By E. G. Moore 


HE trick of growing small aza- 

leas the first year after rooting 
is to provide good soil, plenty of 
moisture, and protection from 
trampling and hot sun. If you have 
had trouble, check up and see if 
you have failed to meet one or more 
of these requirements. 

The soil should be as much like 
good woods soil as you can make it. 
Use woods soil, well rotted oak leaf 
compost, or peat moss. If you use 
peat, be sure to get the kind that 
comes in bales. Baled peat is acid, 
and cheaper in the long run. 


Sandy soils are best for azaleas, 
but I have grown them for 10 years 
on a heavy clay soil. It takes com- 
post and digging on a heavy soil, 
but it’s worth the trouble. Oak 
leaves need two years to make good 
compost. Do not add lime to hasten 
decomposition; use sulphate of am- 
monia instead. 

When the growing bed is well 
prepared and all danger of frost is 
past, it is time to take rooted cut- 
tings from winter quarters. Remove 
them carefully, so as not to disturb 
roots more than necessary. Use a 
sharp knife and take out a small 
plug with each plant. 

You can space cuttings as close 
as 6 inches the first year, but if they 
are to be left in the bed for two 
years or more, it’s better to have 
them at least 10 inches apart. 


It’s a good idea to feed azaleas 
lightly the first year. If you use 
farm fertilizer, 1 teaspoonful per 
plant is about right. I prefer sul- 
phate of ammonia or an azalea mix- 
ture. You can buy the sulphate 
locally by the pound. I use about % 
teaspoon at planting time, well 
mixed with soil in the hole or 
spread on surface. If you have lots 
of organic matter you may not need 
to fertilize again. However, if the 
soil is quite sandy, you may need 
to feed again a month later. Nev- 
er fertilize after early August, or 
plants might not harden off in time 
for winter. 

Azaleas need lots of water. Care 
in preparing soil saves time later 


on. The more organic matter, the 
less watering you have to do. How- 
ever, sandy soils must be watched 
closely as they dry out pretty fast, 
even with lots of humus and a 
mulch of oak leaves. If yours is 
sandy, you'll need to water oftener. 
Amount of watering also depends 
upon amount of sun each day, 
which leads to the next point. 


There are two ways to provide 
protection from hot summer sun. 
One is to make the bed where it is 
protected by trees or buildings. The 
other is to make a bed in full sun- 
light and build an _ inexpensive 
shade. This plan assures some sun- 
light and avoids competition from 
tree roots. 

All you need to build a shade is 
a few 2x 4’s, some 2.x 2’s, and thin 
strips. For the frame I used lumber 
salvaged from a fence I took down 
for a neighbor. 
hand wood lath and made it up 
into sections for easy handling. My 
frame is 25 feet long and 3% feet 
wide. The center is 24 inches high 
and the sides are 15. Laths are 
spaced to shade half the soil. They 
may be easily removed for watering 
or weeding. 


As I am now rooting about 300 
cuttings each year I can leave them 
under the lath shade only one year. 
They must then go outside to make 
room for the next crop. Under 
these circumstances I crowd them a 
bit in the bed, putting in about 30 
rows with about 10 cuttings to each 
row. A low poultry netting around 
the frame will keep out rabbits that 
gnaw off young plants in winter, 
and squirrels, that like to dig holes 
too near the plants for their hickory 
nuts. For winter protection I use 
lots of oak leaves, up to a depth of 
4 to 6 inches. 

If azalea leaves turn yellow, 
that’s a signal to feed nitrogen or 
to acidify the soil in a hurry. You 
can do this by adding a tablespoon 
or two of iron sulphate or dusting 
sulphur on the surface of the soil 
around the plant. Water it in; do 
not dig around azaleas, as the roots 
are near the surface. 
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MISTAKES 
I Have Made 


(March Prize Letters) 





OT buying a! 
little home 

for myself after) 
my husband died | 
and I came into 
possession of a lit- 
tle money—this 
was the biggest 
mistake of my 
life. Now I am 
old and homeless, 
my money gone, 
and I live here 
and there with relatives and often 
feel so unwelcome. Oh, if all young 
couples could realize the impor- 
tance of owning a home and be 
willing to sacrifice if necessary to 
own one—begin at 20 to live at 60. 
Mrs. B. B., Mississippi. 





I became angry when my prize 
hens kept disappearing. So I set a 
gun trap inside my henhouse door. 
| thought the gun would go off 
above the intruder’s head and give 
him a good scare. Instead, it blew 
the top of his head off, as he was 
a tall, thin fellow—a cotton pickcr 
with a big family to feed. The 
sheriff came, and there were no 
charges made against me, as I had 
aright to protect my property. But 
I never shall forget that tragic hap- 
pening. What were a few chickens 
in comparison with a human life? 

R. L. H., Texas. 


Failing to insure my tobacco 
crop against hail was my greatest 
mistake. My husband died and I 
didn’t know how to run a crop. I 
thought about taking out insurance, 
but failed to do so, and last May 
we had a big hailstorm that tore up 
allof my tobacco. Mrs. M. A. W., 

North Carolina. 


Putting a bag of nitrate of soda 
in the corn house where I kept salt 
for livestock was a costly mistake. 
I reached in the bag of soda by 
mistake, thinking I was giving my 
Guernsey heifer salt, and nitrate of 
soda killed her. Never put nitrate 
of soda where you keep feed and 
salt for livestock. W. F. W., 

Virginia. 


I set a glass under a leak in the 
tank of my kerosene stove. As my 
three-year-old daughter never 
seemed to notice it, I didn’t realize 
the danger. One day I heard her 
scream. She had drunk nearly half 
the glass of kerosene. My doctor 
saved her. Never again will I leave 
erosene around. Mrs. C. L. B., 

Florida. 


Neglecting to vaccinate my 
talves against blackleg was my big- 
gest mistake. I bought the serum 
and put it up, thinking every day 
I would vaccinate them. Then a 
fine Whiteface heifer died with 
blackleg. This was a $150 loss, 
besides the expense of getting a 
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Making the most of WMATA IAS UMUC. 
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BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING... TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 






























1. PLOWS 6 FEET DEEP FOR 
RICHER SOIL 


Two west coast farmers developed this giant 
plow to uncover valuable farm land buried 
deep under sand left behind by floods. Pulled 
by a string of four or five big diesel tractors 
it cuts a six-foot furrow to turn up the buried 
treasure. And due to its special two-way de- 
sign it can turn over a field without leaving 
“dead furrows” or “back furrows”’. 


This giant plow is another example of how 
increased mechanization pays off on the farm. 
To help you make the most of mechanized farm- 
ing, leading implement manufacturers mount 
moving parts on Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ings. With Timken bearings your equipment is 
ready to go when you need it. Frequent delays 
for lubrication are eliminated. Breakdowns 
prevented. Towing speeds increased. 





This testing machine is used 
in the Timken Company’s 
laboratories to measure the 
strength and rigidity of trac- 
tor gears, shafts and honebens 
under full load. It’s another 
example of the way engineers 
at the Timken Company work 
hand in hand with tractor 
and implement manufactur- 
ers to bring you farm machin- 
ery that will run better, last 
longer. 














3. MAKE YOUR OWN POWER SEEDER 


Farmer David Youngs of Ohio made this power 
grass seeder out of a five gallon paint can, an old 

—— hand grass seeder and a 
gear box from an old 
wringer. It holds a half 
bushel of seed and its con- 
trols can be reached easily 











You’ll know you’re get- 
—_ your money’s worth 
if the equipment you buy 
is mounted on Timken 
roller bearings. Timken 
bearings reduce wear, 
take both radial and 
thrust loads, mirimize 
friction and normally 
last the life of the ma- 
chine. Always look for 
the ‘‘Timken Bearing 
Equipped” label. It’s 
your clue to top value. 
The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: 
*TIMROSCO”, 


— 


4. HOW TO SPOT A GOOD BUY 





from the tractor seat. 


$10 FOR IDEAS: Do you have 
an idea like this on making 
the most of mechanized 
farming? We'll pay $10 for 
each idea that we accept 
and publish. Send photo of 
implement and description 
to the Timken Company, 
Dept. PF-3, Canton 6, Ohio. 























This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 











Veterinarian, L. C., Mississippi. 


! by 
NOT JUST A BALL O NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-(@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION se 
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Cotton following an extended wet period after planting in the Mississippi Delta 
in 1951. Left: pre-emergence treatment; right: no pre-emergence treatment. 


Hoe 


OES and plows have a new ally in their war 
against grass—chemicals. Sensational prog- 
ress has been made by researchers in weed 
control in cotton production the last few years. 
Chemical weed control is a specialized busi- 
ness, and farmers must prepare themselves in ad- 
vance with information on materials, equipment, 
and know-how before trying it. Each farmer 
should begin on a small acreage and increase it 
as he gains experience. Chemical weed control is 
a supplement to, and not a substitute for cultiva- 
tion or good farming methods. 
There are new developments in pre-emergence 
weed control, herbicidal oils applied after cotton 
comes up, and postseason cultivation. 


Max D. Miller of Lee County, Ark., after one 
year’s experience with chemical weed control said: 
“We believe that grass can be controlled in cot- 
ton for $12 an acre or less by using pre-emergence 
treatment followed by two or three post-emer- 
gence treatments and probably one chopping or 
rather flat weeding. We did it. We would sug- 
gest that anyone planning to use chemicals the 
first time on next year’s crop do so on a limited 
scale. Start planning now. Decide what fields to 


Hands by the Gallon 


Chemical weed control in cotton, 
as well as other crops, is com- 
ing. Results of research workers 
and experiences of farmers in- 
dicate astounding possibilities. 


By HAROLD BENFORD 


Associate Editor 


Photos by Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


use, preferably ones with longest rows and ade- 
quate drainage so land preparation can start soon. 
We believe land and bed preparation is of utmost 
importance to successful use of chemicals.” 

Mr. Miller had unusually wet weather, as did 
everybody else in the Delta, during part of the 
growing season last year. “As a result,” he said, 
“we lost a lot of cotton. that we tried to hoe and 
cultivate in the conventional way, but never lost 
1 acre of oiled cotton. We made a bale or better 
on the oiled cotton and about 4% to % as much 
on the other.” 





Robert Aldridge of Washington County, Miss,, 
said: “We treated 322 acres of cotton last year. | 
think pre-emergence treatment is here to stay, and 
post-emergence treatment has lots of possibilities, 

“Out of the 322 acres we had 15 acres that were 
never hoed except to go over and cut out Johnson 
grass. Weed control on this cost us $16 an acre. 
This included pre-emergence, three post-emer- 
gence oilings, cutting Johnson grass, and $1.80 
for fuel used in plowing. We used twice the rec- 
ommended rate and spread band to try to get 
control on shoulders. It didn’t work. On the rest 
of our treated acreage $5 an acre for hoeing would 
be added. 

“Compare this with our cost on 78 acres that 
received no chemical treatment. Hoeing cost was 
$40.55 per acre. Hoeing cost us $5 a day, plus 
50 cents for hauling, plus ice water. We finally 
went to $6 a day. 

“One of the big advantages of pre-emergence 
treatment is the fact that we can choose our time 
to hoe. It holds grasses back until we can get to it.” 


Harrison Evans of Noxubee County, Miss., 
said: “After our experience of two seasons we are 
convinced that grass and weeds can be controlled 
to a large extent with chemicals. Properly used, 
chemicals can cut production costs as well as less- 
en labor requirements. If improperly used, they 
can drastically cut the yield.” 

Research workers at a recent Belt-Wide Weed 
Control Conference in Memphis, Tenn., prepared 
guides for farmers using chemical weed control 
in cotton. Here is a summary of what they said: 

Dinitro compounds are used in pre-emergence 
treatment — application before cotton comes up. 
Other pre-emergence herbicides are being tested 
and may prove satisfactory. Pre-emergence treat- 
ment is made at planting by spraying an 8- to 12- 
inch band behind planter packer wheel. 

Dinitro is not effective against most perennial 
grasses, but it controls most annual weeds such 
as crabgrass and pigweed for three to five weeks. 

In preparing seedbed, dispose of plant residue 
from previous crop as completely as possible. A 
smooth seedbed is absolutely essential for use of 
pre-emergence spray. Use an adapted press wheel 
on the planter or a smooth roller following the 
planter. This must be sufficient to eliminate clods 
and mash rocks down level with soil surface. 
Seedbed should be slightly higher than untreated 
area to prevent soil containing weed seeds being 
washed, blown, or moved to treated area. 

Treated area should not be disturbed by hoe- 
ing or any other means. Plant cotton to a stand. 
Cover seed about 1 inch deep. Hill dropping 
seems to be preferred. Several seeds together may 
push through a surface crust better. 

To apply pre-emergence spray, fix nozzle to 
rear of packer wheel or other smoothing device. 
Set it to spray a band 8 to 12 inches wide. In 
general, rates to use vary from 1% to 3 pounds 
of active Dinitro per acre. Lower rates are used 
on light soils and heavier rates on heavy soils. 
Manufacturer’s label (Continued on page 100) 


1) Cotton hand-hoed two times at a cost of $18 an acre. 2) No weed control in row. 3) Cotton received 3 pounds Dinitro 


as pre-emergence treatment and two oilings as post-emergence treatment. Cost $8.75 an acre. All areas got normal plowing. 
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The battle with weeds and grass in your cotton can 
cost you plenty—unless Premerge* zets on the job 
the day the cotton is planted! Favorable reports from 
growers who have used this Dow dinitro product 
for pre-emergence weed control in cotton are encour- 
aging the use of this new method of weed control 
Over an ever-increasing acreage. 


Here’s what PREMERGE can do for you! 


Premerge, applied to the soil in one operation at 
planting time, controls germinating weeds and 
grasses in the rows for six weeks or more. This 


A dinittw weed killer for pre-emergence weed control! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department 
MIDLAND e MICHIGAN 


— 





Premerge gave this grower the weed-free cotton shown here. 


gives your cotton a chance to achieve thrifty early 
growth—helps you lick your problem of high labor 
costs and short supply of hoe hands. Many of your 
neighbors have found that the cost of Premerge 
treatment is more than paid for by cleaner stands 
and reduced hoeing costs. Premerge works even 
better in rainy weather—keeps weeds and grass 
down when fields are too wet to be worked. 


Talk to your supplier about Premerge or write 
direct to Midland. Ask for the illustrated leaflet con- 
taining full information on how to make your 1952 
cotton THRIFTY COTTON with Premerge. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 
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Write for FREE illustrated folder 
and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you or see your classified 


telephone book. 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING CO. 
5212 Spring Street, Port Washington, Wis. 
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Once you've seen a Simplicity Tractor and 
implements in action, you'll agree that no 
other utility tractor offers such /ahor-saving 
versatility at such low cost. Simplicity han- 
dles dozens of once troublesome chores, 
all year ‘round... frees your BIG tractor for 
BIG jobs Simplicity gives you substantial 
Savings in time, work and money. 
PLOWING...Simplicity 8 Inch Plow Attachment 
cuts clean furrows ... features regulator for 
depth changes while tractor is moving. 
CULTIVATING...Simplicity 6-Shovel Cultivator 
works astride or between rows. Features depth 
screw regulator...individual shovel adjustment 
for depth and pitch. 

The Right Tractor For Every Job 

3 H.P. Model M-1— Five speeds forward 


drop forged, heat treated, fully enclosed gears 
. patented Quick-Miteh for less-than-a-min- 
ute implement changes without tools. 


2 H.P. Model L-I1—Same features as M-1, de- 
signed for lighter work. 


AMERICA’S Now 1 GARDEN TRACTOR 


Five Points in Favor of 


Milking Cows 


By J. W. Fanning 


Economist, Georgia Extension Service 


As our farmers grow more grass, 
many are asking: “Should I go 
into the beef or dairy business?” 
Read this case for the dairy cow. 
then turn to page 36 for point- 
ers on “Beef Cattle Profits.” 


FARMER was recently heard to 

say, “Dairying makes a farm 
look mighty attractive and spry.” It 
is a fact that milk cows do something 
special to the appearance of a farm 
that makes it stand out. 

Let’s think about the income, too. 
In 1950, Southern farmers got from 
dairying a cash income of $590,621,- 
000, and a gross cash income of $1,- 
006,731,000. The difference of $416.,- 
110,000 was value of farm-produced 
milk used by farm families. Milk 
furnished 8 per cent of the total cash 
income Southern farmers received in 
| 1950 from all farm sales. It’s interest- 
FE to note that in 1925 cash income 
} 


from dairying in the South was just 
a little above 4 per cent of the total. 

There’s one thing, when talking 
about dairving or any other enter- 
| prise, that has to be watched out for 
jin these times of unusual prices. 
Periods of high prices and strong de- 
| mands, like the present, always cause 
|a swing toward specialization. Dur- 
ing such times, a one-crop or one-in- 
come farming system looks like the 
best thing to tackle. Down through 
the years though, basic needs over 
the South have always been for more 
than one source of farm cash income. 
Experience testifies to the soundness 
of this practice. There is nothing in 
the picture today disproving this 
principle. 

Let’s take a Jook at what dairying 









* 


| Milk cows return more for labor and management than any other livestock. 


has to contribute to a good farm busi- 
ness set-up in the South. 


1. Dairying helps scatter in- 
come over the year. 

The every-two-weeks pay check 
teams up helpfully with one-time-per- 
year income producers such as cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, and other one- 
shot enterprises to give the farm a 
regular income throughout the whole 
12 months. 

Farming is a risky business at best. 
The farm family that gets all of its 
income in one lump sum generally 
lives on credit, having to borrow 
money to defray day-to-day expenses. 
Consumption credit is usually high- 
priced money. A regular income from 
milk checks just about gets rid of the 
need for borrowed money to live on. 
Money from cows helps run the farm 
and leaves “bulk” income from other 
cash crop sources to pay debts and 
take care of overhead. 


2. Dairying helps spread pro- 
ductive work. 

Crops alone “bunch” productive 
work on a farm. But crops and dairy- 
ing together scatter it*out and keep 
labor busy in money making work 
every day in the year. The farm that 
makes the most money is the one 
with the largest and most regular 
amount of money making work, not 
just the most work. 

Dairying “yokes” up well with 
most Southern crops—be it cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts, vegetables, fruit or 
cash grain. As a general rule, it’s 
best to team dairying with a cash 
crop whose labor requirements are 
seasonal. It pays to avoid enterprises 
whose day-to-day labor needs are 
also great. It often happens that one 


(Continued on page 99) 
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How To Make Good Concrete 


By John 








“Recipe” is as important in making 
ity cre s in baki cake. 
uality concrete as in bakin k 


OOD concrete, like good cake, 
is largely a matter of following 
a carefully tested recipe. 

Five gallons of fit-to-drink water 
to 1 sack of portland cement will 
make good quality concrete for 
most farm jobs when average moist 
sand is used. Remember, strength 
of concrete decreases as quantity of 
water is increased. 

In making concrete, the aggre- 
gate (sand and gravel or crushed 
stone) should be proportioned so 
that smaller particles will fill spaces 
between the larger ones. Generally, 
for farm use, coarse aggregate 
should not be more than 1% inches 
in diameter. 


Make the mix mushy and work- 
able, not too stiff or soupy. If your 
first trial mix is not workable, pro- 
portions of sand and gravel should 
be slightly changed. Do not change 
amount of water used for each sack 
of cement. 

Mix in mechanical mixer. Place 
water for one batch in mixer, add 
gravel, cement, then sand. Mix for 
two minutes, 

If you mix by hand, spread re- 
quired amount of sand in a long 
oval pile on a smooth surface. Then 
spread cement on sand and mix the 


Skelton 


two to a uniform color. Next add 
coarse aggregate and mix until well 
distributed, keeping pile in long, 
oval shape. Form a shallow hole in 
the dry material and add water. 
Turn dry material from edges into 
the water so that water will be 
largely absorbed before mixing. 

When all particles in the mix are 
completely coated with a cement 
paste, your concrete is ready for 
placing . . . and should be placed 
in forms immediately. 


Use straight, dry lumber for 
building forms. Build forms to plan 
of structure. Brace them closely 
and securely so that weight of con- 
crete will not bow or force them 
out of line. Don’t forget that fin- 
ished work will be just like it is 
shaped by inside of forms. 

When placing concrete, avoid 
separation of materials to assure 
strong, watertight construction. 
When placing large areas of con- 
crete, as for a feeding floor, place 
it in strips 10 feet wide. 

Finish walks, drives, and feeding 
floors by smoothing off with a 
straightedge. Smooth surface with 
a wood float after water sheen has 
disappeared. For a nonskid surface 
on feeding floors, draw a broom 
over surface after concrete has 
started to harden. 


For a smooth floor, use a steel 
trowel for spreading mortar; but 
wait until concrete is. quite stiff, or 
firm, and free of water film. Guard 
against excessive troweling, for 
water may be drawn to the surface, 
later resulting in dusting, or wear- 
ing off of loose materials. 

Concrete should be cured by cov- 
ering it with straw, sand, or burlap 
sacks which are kept moist for sev- 
eral days after concrete is placed. 
Concrete hardens by chemical ac- 
tion of water on the fine cement 
powder. This action, very rapid 
during the first few days after plac- 
ing, will continue for many weeks 
if moisture is available in the con- 
crete. Exposure to sun and wind, 
which causes rapid evaporation, 
should be avoided during curing. 
This may result in loss of strength. 





concrete improvements around the hor 


Kind of Work 


Foundation walls which need not be 
watertight; footings; retaining and gar- 
den- walls; etc. 1:2%:4.. ade 


Watertight basement willie ar Sane 

walls above ground; sidewalks; flag- 
stone walks; driveways; outdoor fire- 
place base; porch floors; garden pools; 
Steps; etc. 1:2%:3.. 


Fence posts; flower hice birdbaths; 


lawn benches, and other garden furni- 
SS RE ree ae 





Standard Concrete Mixes 


Here are proportions of ingredients for some of the more common 


1 part cement to 2% parts sand to 4 parts gravel.) 


ne. (For example, “1:2%:4” means 


Cubie Feet 
Bags of WetSand Cubic Feet Gallons of 
Cement (Average Wet Water for 


Dampness) Gravel Each 2 Bag 


ye 14 2 2% (or 11 
quarts) 
% 1% 1% 2%(or10 


quarts) f, 


% % 1 2 (or 8 
quarts) 
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WHAT ABOUT THE 







Tenneseal can be applied to nailing strips be- 
cause it is steel, strong and rigid. This construc- 
tion eliminates the cost of additional material 
needed to build a solid roof decking. The finan- 
cial saving can be substantial. 


LOW LABOR COST! 


Labor time is saved because of the elimination 
of a solid roof decking. Unusual care in han- 
dling sheets is not necessary since the strength 
and rigidity of steel prevent bending except 
under extremely heavy pressures. Ordinary 
farm labor can easily install Tenneseal Roofing. 


LOW INSTALLED CosrT! 


Records show that Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing 

} costs practically the same, installed, as ordinary 

‘ steel roofing and far less than other types of 
metal roofing. 


OVERLAP! 


When you buy a square, it covers a square. The 
design of the V-Drain not only permits maxi- 
mum coverage of the roof area ... it also pro- 
vides a most efficient drain for any water which 
might possibly seep under side laps. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE! 


Tenneseal requires no special care after installa- 
tion. Its four leak-proof features give unrivaled 
aL protection from rain, and the toughness of steel 
\ gives it extra resistance to damage from high 
age winds, hail stones, and extraordinary abuse. 













LONG SERVICE! 


Heavy galvanizing of each Tenneseal sheet adds 
‘ years of extra service to the natural durability 
5, of steel. Throughout its long service life, it 
gives excellent protection from fire, and when 
= .\ properly grounded, from lightning. 


BEST INVESTMENT! 


The low installation and maintenance costs of 
Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing plus its long service 
life, demonstrated in all sections of the South, 
make the annual cost of Tenneseal extremely 
low. It is one of the best investments a farmer 
can make. 


If your U-S-S Dealer does not have in stock all the Tenneseal Roofing you want, 
it will pay you to wait until you can get the best! Keep in touch with your 
U-S-S Dealer. He will supply you at the earliest possible moment. 


U-S‘S TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 
U-S‘S AMERICAN FENCE 


IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Fairfield, Alabama 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


TENNESSEE COAL & 
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. « but that means plenty of trouble. These tiny pests, 
present in most soils, cause root knots that block the 
plant’s food line. Result: low yields! 


Hardy Johnson, North Carolina grower, says, “I 
figure the $34.00 I paid for D-D per acre brought me 
an additional $411.17; or to figure further, I spent 
$1.00 on D-D and got $12.00 in return!” 


Use the best. . . it costs you less. Plan a pre- 
planting D-D* program now and enjoy the profits 
Hardy Johnson is getting. Don’t take chances ... 
treat your soil with genuine D-D, made only by Shell 
Chemical Corporation. Write for literature or see your 
local dealer as soon as you can. 


“D-D 
ee 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


*D-D, a soil fumigant, 
Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 





St. Lovis Sd Chicago 


los Angeles . Houston . 
Newark . Atlanta 


Cleveland . Boston ° Detroit . 





Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 











Tait’s Thorobred Seeds 
Best by Test for over 80 Years. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


PNAS TSS) ‘+! 


Most ProritAsLe Cows 


Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Write tor Booklets 
Avaesthire Breeders’ Association 
25 Center S., Brandon, Vt 























GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc. 
55 Commercial Place, Norfolk 10, Va. 


| 





Plan the Farm for Efficiency, 
Beauty and Livableness 


What factors must the farm family consider in setting 


up a landscaping plan which will best fit its needs? 
Horticulturist Gray discusses some of the basic points of 


importance for any farm or rural home landscaping. 





An informal landscaping plan was followed by the Joe C. Barron 
Master Farm Family of Union Parish, La. Mrs. Marie Pierce, asso- 
ciate home agent, Mrs. Barron, Mr. Barron, County Agent S. D. Reech, 
and Joey Barron are shown enjoying some afternoon refreshments, 


By T. D. Gray 


DEAN of a well known uni- 

versity once told a farm audi- 
ence that landscaping their farm 
homes was a very simple job. He 
pointed out that he used his wife’s 
sewing basket to make plans for his 
own home. Red buttons were used 
for one type of shrubs, yellow for 
another, and so on. Large buttons 
represented large shrubs and small- 
er buttons, smaller shrubs. That 
may be an interesting and certain- 
ly a novel way to plan for one’s 
home plantings. 


That there is a real need for 
landscaping farm homes is shown by 
a survey made of five rural counties 
in West Virginia some years ago. 
The report states: “Landscaping, 
which adds so much to the appear- 
ance and value of a home, was also 
considered in this survey. It is gener- 
ally a rule in West Virginia to build 
on a hill. Thus there is natural sur- 
face drainage away from the house. 
However, about 12 per cent of all 
homes needed very definite work to 
correct surface drainage. Lawns 
needed to be regraded and seeded 
or newly established around more 
than one-third of the houses. Plant- 
ings were needed by 43 per cent of 
the homes. Over one-half needed 
fences repaired or newly installed. 
More than two-thirds showed ab- 
sence of walks and drives, or those 
in use were in such poor condition 
that repair was necessary.” 

What is a well landscaped farm? 
There are seven essentials in the 
landscape treatment of any and all 
farm homes. These are: 1) a good 
plan; 2) proper grading and drain- 
age; 3) a well kept lawn with some 


enclosure for the yard; 4) drives 
and walks; 5) plantings: trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; 6) mainte- 
nance; 7) the owner and cost of de- 
velopment. There is no presump- 
tion here to include many things 
that can be done, for these are just 
the groundwork. 

I was never more impressed with 
the importance of good planning in 
the arrangement of farm buildings 
than in working with dairy farm- 
steads a few years ago. One of the 
farms had a particularly question- 
able arrangement, and a study was 
made to see what effect certain 
changes would make in farm opera- 
tions. It was planned that the dairy 
barn should be moved from its 
present location on a hill above the 
house and placed nearer and on the 
same level with the house. Other 
farm buildings such as granary, 
chicken house, machine shed, ete., 
were to be grouped around a court 
with the dairy barn. The garage 
and milk house should be relocated 
between the house and barn. 


If these changes were made, 
it was conservatively estimated that 
this dairyman could save 250 miles 
of needless walking annually. This 
seemed such an enormous saving 
that I was reticent to quote my own 
figures. About two weeks after this 
study was made Life magazine re- 
ported a similar study in Iowa in 
which the farmer, with certain 
changes, could save himself 500 
miles of needless walking annually 
while doing his farm chores. 

In working with a farm home re- 
cently there arose the question of 


(Continued on page 98A) 
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GRAY SUMMIT, MO.—A picture 
story is mighty hard to beat. That’s 
why this month Id like to show 
you the growth of one of our Grade 
Holstein heifers. 





Calf No. 1173 weighed 112 lbs. at 
birth, 390 lbs. at 4 months—fully 
140 lbs. more than U. S. average 
Holstein heifers of the same age. 


te) i 


We breed by weight at the farm. 
When she was only 13 months old, 
this fine young heifer weighed 750 
lbs. and was ready for breeding. 





When she calved at 23 months,‘*1173”’ 
weighed 1,285 lbs. and was bigger 
than most Holsteins are at 28 to 
30 months old. 








In her first lactation, ‘1173’ pro- 
duced 443.33 lbs. butterfat and 
12,635.6 lbs. of milk. Except for la- 
bor, this repaid her full growing cost. 





106,641 Eggs from 669 Hens 


rs. O. G. BaTEs carefully 

looks over her new batch 
of chicks. ‘‘Well,”’ she says, “‘I’ve 
set my goal for these chicks to do 
as well as my last year’s birds. 
Good care and feed got me 
106,641 eggs from 669 hens in 
814 months, and I’m going to 
care for this batch of chicks the 
same way.” 


Here’s how she handled her 
birds last year. 


Before she got her chicks, Mrs. 
Bates made sure her brooder 
house and equipment were prop- 
erly cleaned and prepared. She 
says, “I swept out and disin- 
fected my house—put down 
shavings—regulated brooder 
stoves—and sterilized my feed- 
ers and waterers. This way I’m 
sure everything’s right for the 
chicks before they get here.” 


In February last year her 
1,020 sexed pullets arrived. Mrs. 
Bates didn’t waste any time 
making them comfortable. She 


in 8'/2 Months 


by Bert Larson 


immediately removed them from 
their boxes and placed them 
around her three gas brooders— 
340 to each stove. 

“I try to get feed in the chicks 
as soon as possible,”’ says Mrs. 
Bates. “I put out Purina Chick 
Startena Checker-Etts on paper 
and fill my hoppers so they can 
get to them as soon as they learn 
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Good chick management from the start keeps mortality of these chicks at a “low.” 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 95 


How long before the first egg, wonders 
Mrs. O. G. Bates, Rt. 1, West Columbia, 
S. C., as she talks over her chicks with 
Purina Salesman W. L. Smith. 


to eat. They get plenty of water, 
also.” 


To help safeguard her chicks 
from disease from the start, Mrs. 
Bates adds Chek-R-Tabs to the 
water. She sterilizes her waterers 
and feeders regularly. Later, at 
10-12 weeks, she worms and also 
vaccinates for pox. 

Mrs. Bates’ constant care and 
watchfulness over her birds pays 
off in low mortality. From her ~ 
1,020 chicks started in Febru- 
ary, three weeks later only 44 
had been lost, and 32 of these 
were replaced the first week by 
her supplier. 


Mrs. Bates uses a 20’ x 60’ 
shed-type brooder house which 
is later converted into her laying 
house. It has an aluminum roof 
and a dirt floor. Three-foot open- 
ings, covered with 1” chicken 
wire and fitted with draft-free 
windows are located at the ends 
and sides. 









Her husband markets her eggs 
and cull hens, retail, on his truck 
route. 


Mrs. Bates is out to get top 
production again from her birds 
this season. So far it looks like 
she will reach her goal. She wants 
to take advantage of the good 
egg prices in the South which are 
because of egg shortages and 
lack of shipping costs. 
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That is the first question you 
should ask yourself before placing 
your order for chicks. A good 
breeder today can sell you chicks 
with the bred-in ability to lay at 
least 20 eggs more than average 
birds. Outstanding strains are ca- 
pable of laying 40 to 60 eggs more 
than average. It’s just good busi- 
ness to buy chicks bred to lay extra 
eggs that will bring you 50c or 
more, when the extra cost per chick 
is only a few pennies. 


Your own Purina dealer is a 
good man to rely on for well-bred 
chicks. He is quality minded. He 
stakes his reputation on the results 
of his customers. Why not talk it 
over with him before you buy? 


The diagram in the next column 
shows you why Purina dealers are 
able to supply high-production 
chicks. The hens that supply their 
hatcheries are well-bred. Many lay 
over 200 eggs a year. But let’s take 
180 to be conservative. These hens 
are mated with cockerels from even 
higher-producing strains—say 250 
eggs. Chicks from this mating will 
be able to lay more than their moth- 
ers. In this case the ability proba- 
bly would run to 200 eggs or more. 


FARROWING TIME TIPS 


to help You save more pigs 


by GIL FRONIG, Mer., Hog Unit, Purina Research Farm 




















We’ve raised more than 30,000 
hogs at the Farm. From that expe- 
rience comes these tips which are 
an important part of the Purina 
Hog Program that helps you raise 
up to one-third more pork than does 
the average farmer. For details, see 
your friendly Purina dealer. 





i 


2. Be on hand when the sow farrows to 
take care of pigs as they arrive. You'll 
save a lot of pigs by being on the job. 


1. Serub sow and clean the pen with a 
solution containing disinfectant to keep 
down disease and parasites. 











How many eggs do you want from 
Your Pullets Next Fall? 




















Disease control in flocks and the 
hatchery also help your Purina 
dealer fo supply healthy chicks 
that will live and grow. 





3. Clip navel cord about an inch from 
the belly and disinfect. Kit to hold your 
tools and the disinfectant will be handy. 


4. Clip needle teeth with a small pair of 
wire cutters to keep pigs from injuring sow's 
udder. Paint gums with tincture of iodine. 


5. Weigh the pigs and destroy those that 
weigh less than 1% Ibs. The tiny ones are 
not worth keeping. They are not profitable. 








Hl THERE! 
’M BEAUTENA 


I’m staying at most of the 
Purina dealer stores listed 
in this Checkerboard News 
insert. 


Right now I’m eating Pur- 
ina Calf Startena, and if you 
come by to see me, I’ll show 
you how Calf Startena helps 
develop big frames and makes 
big, rugged calves. 


Just take a look at me and 
my record and you'll know 
Calf Startena grows calves 
bigger, better, and cheaper 
than milk, grain, or milking 
ration. 


So please come in and see 
mesoon. I’]l belooking for you. 


Pesala _ 
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ECIRBOARD NEWS 
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When should " 
I start feeding . ¢= 
for eggs? is 











by WARREN GARRARD, 
Manager, Purina Poultry Chows 


While accompanying a group of 
folks on a farm poultry tour last 
fall, I accidentally picked up a gem 
of information. 

On the farm -we were visiting 
there were 1,000 February 17, 
hatched, heavy-breed pullets. Our 
host pointed to his egg records 
which showed that September pro- 
duction had averaged approx- 
imately 75%. The day before 
(Oct. 1) he had gathered 834 eggs. 

At this point a lady in the visit- 
ing group spoke up and said: “I’d 
like to know when you start feeding 
your birds for eggs? I’ve got about 
the same number of pullets you 
have. Mine were hatched early, too. 
I’m feeding the same brand of lay- 
ing mash you feed, but I have not 
picked up as many as 400 eggs 
any day yet.” 

The answer given to this question 
by our host was the gem I refer to, 
when he said: “Lady, I start feed- 
ing for eggs the minute my chicks 
come from the incubator. Day by 
day, everything I do is planned to 
help these pullets lay. Their range, 
the way they are sheltered, their 
water, their feed, everything. It 
takes time, and it takes work, but 
here is the proof. Do you think 
it pays?’ 

This year I hope you can apply 
thisman’s formula. Remember, you 
don’t start to get your pay until 
your pullets start to lay. 





FARM HANDIES 














~~ 


USE HEAT LAMPS 
FOR CHICK BROODING 


Some folks are finding heat lamp 
brooding easy and inexpensive. 
Chicks seem to like the lamps, too, 
for they can move in and out of 
the warm areas easily, and “cool 
foom’’ brooding helps them grow 
and feather out fast. 

Most Purina dealers have heat 
lamp displays in their stores and 
are now selling Sylvania heat lamps. 








..-bul there’sno 
payday for you 
until they start 
to lay 


VERY YEAR—right at the time 
E poultry raisers should be start- 
ing chicks for fall layers eggs are 
always plentiful and cheap. It takes 
nerve to buy chicks and buck a 
market that appears to be falling 
apart. 


But, take a long look at the 
accompanying egg price chart. Re- 
member, the chicks you buy will 
need 5 to 6 months to get ready. 
By mid-July the demand for qual- 
ity fresh eggs will send prices 
zooming. That is exactly what the 
chart shows has happened each 
year in the past. 


Eggs sold in September, October, 


- November and December over the 


last 5 years have brought their 
producers an average of at least 
10 cents per dozen more than eggs 
of similar quality produced in Jan- 
uary, February, March and April. 


These are facts we can’t afford to 
ignore. They simply mean any flock 
used for producing market eggs 
must lay well in the fall, or it can’t 
be as profitable as other flocks 
that do. 


Here are four steps in a program 
good poultrymen follow to get top 
profits from their flocks: 


First: Make sure the chicks are 
bred for good egg performance, 
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YOU GET ’EM 
AS DAY OLD 


CHICKS... 





U.S. AVERAGE FARM EGG PRICES 1946-I9S)I 
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Second: Get chicks early. Well- 
bred, well-grown pullets should lay 
a few eggs by 5 months, but don’t 
expect too many normal market 
eggs before the sixth month. 


Third: Where possible pullets are 
given clean range and lots of room. 
Help your pullets develop as 
healthy, thrifty birds by giving 
them a comfortable place to sleep. 


Fourth: Feed to help them make 
the most of their breeding. Folks 
who fed Purina Startena and Grow- 
ing Chows with Formula 1028 were 
general in reporting the best pullets 
they had ever grown. Most prefer 
Checker-Ett form, but Mash is 
available also. Try this year to 
grow the best pullets you have ever 
grown. Grow them the Purina way 
with Formula 1028. 





Eddy Arnold 


Richard Edward 
Arnold, better 
known as ““Eddy 
Arnold, the Ten- 
nessee plowboy,”’ 
is in his ninth 
year as a favor- 
ite radio enter- 
tainer under the 
sponsorship of Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry. ““The Eddy 
Arnold Show,” features “‘America’s 
favorite ballad singer,’’ and out- 
standing guest stars. ““The Eddy 
Arnold Show’’ is broadcast over 
more than 180 stations throughout 
the Southland. See your newspaper 
for time and station nearest you. 
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“ NORTH CAROLINA 


AHOSKIE, The Earley Co 

ALBEMARLE, Wilson Farm Supply 
ASHEVILLE, Feed-Seed Supply Co. 
BAILEY, Glover Milling Co. 

BAILEY, D. L. Johnson 

BANNERS ELK, The Exchange 

BEAR CREEK, 8. M. Hancock 

BEAR CREEK, Jomes Smith 

BELCROSS, Tom Sawyer & Son 

BENNETT, Powers Poultry Co. 

BENSON, D. H. Parker 

BLANDENBORO, The Bridger Corp. 
BOONE, Wilson's Feed Store 

BREVARD, B. & B. Feed & Seed Co. 
BRYSON CITY, Bryson City Coal & Lumber C 
BURNSVILLE, Deyton Farm Supply 
CANDOR, Lee Johnson's 
CANTON, Champion Employes 
CARBONTON, Car bonton Fee 
CASHIERS, Hooper's Grocery 
CHADBOURN, Hi thc ollir 
CHARLOTTE, Pierce Poultry Company 
CHARLOTTE, Que f y McGee Co 
CHARLOTTEVILLE, Pierce Poultry 
CHERRYVILLE, Upchurch 
CLIFFSIDE, Cliff Je Feed & 
CLINTON, Cornwell! Farm Ce 
CONCORD, Farmer 
CORNATZER, D. D. Bennett & Sons 
CORNELIUS, A. & W. Food Center 
CORNELIUS, The Farmer's Co 
CULLOWHEE, The Brown ¢ 
DENTON, Denton Hatchery 
DUNN, Parker Seed & Feed 
DURHAM, Barnes Supply ¢ 


Cash Store 


tore 





DURHAM, Diamond Farm Center 
ELIZABETHTOWN, Farmer's Service Center 
ELKIN, Brendle Feed & Seed Store 


FAIRBLUFF, Farmers Wt slesale 
FAIRMONT, Collins & Oliver, Inc 
FARMVILLE, The Turnage Co 
FAYETTEVILLE, McNeil Poultry & Supply ¢ 
FOREST CITY, Vickery Farm Center 
FOUNTAINS, Smith & Yelverton 
FRANKLIN, Hoal!'s Feed Store 
FREMONT, S. & W. Milling Co 
GASTONIA, Smith 
GLENWOOD, Glenwood Milling Co 
GOLDSBORO, Bedford & Kirby Milling Co 
GRAHAM, Alamance Farm Supply 
GRANITE FALLS, Starnes Bros. Milling Co. 
GREENSBORO, Citizens Coal Co 
GREENVILLE, Pitt Milling Co 
HALLSBORO, Pierce & Co 

HAMILTON, Johnson Mercantile Co 
HENDERSON, £. C. K ittrell 
HENDERSONVILLE, MV. S. Hatch Feed Store 
HICKORY, Geitner's Feed & Seed Store 
HIGHLANDS, Talley & Burnett 

JACKSON, 8. & S. Milling Co 
JACKSONVILLE, Mills & Brown Milling Co 
KERNERSVILLE, Cash Feed e 

KING, R. H. Gentry Feed & Seed ¢ 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, Ward's Feed & Seed Store 
KINSTON, Neuse Milling Co. 

LAKE JUNALUSKA, Ketner 

LANDIS, Corriher Feed Store 

LAURINBURG, F.C. McCormick 

LENOIR, Carolina Feed & Seed Co 
LEXINGTON, Hoffman Feed and Farm pply 


"s Farm Supply ¢ 


LILLINGTON, J. E. Womble & Sor 
LILLINGTON, Superior Seed & Feed Store 


LINCOLNTON, Rocky Ford Hatchery 
LUMBERTON, Hugh Collins 
MADISON, Harold's Farm Supply 
MARION, Seagle's Feed Store 
MARSHVILLE, J. J. Griffin 
MEBANE, McPherson's Farm Store 
MIDDLESEX, Middlesex Milling Co 
MINERAL SPRINGS, McAteer's Seed & Fee 
MOCKSVILLE, Davie Feed & Seed Co. 
MONROE, Griffin Feed & Seed Co., Inc 
MOORESVILLE, Mooresville Feed Store 


od Mill 


MORGANTON, Burk Flour & Feed Co 
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MOUNT AIRY, Mount Airy Farm Center 
MOUNT GILEAD, Johnson Cash Store 
MT. OLIVE, Murray Supply Co. 
MURPHY, Stiles Produce Co. 


NASHVILLE, Jones May Co. 

NEW BERN, J. C. Witty & Co. 

NEWLAND, Avery Farmers Supply 
NEWTON, Wilson Farm Center 

NORTH WILKESBORO, Wilkes Farm Center 
NORWOOD, Baldwin's Grocery 


OAKBORO, Helms Brothers 


PEMBROKE, City Market 
PINK HILL, Pink Hill Milling Co. 


RALEIGH, Haigh Supply Co. 

RAMSEUR, Tatum & Hinshaw Feed Co 
RICHLANDS, Mills & Brown Supply Co 
ROANOKE RAPIDS, Robinson Milling Co. 
ROBBINS, Rouths Poultry Co 

ROBBINS, C. M. Welch & N. G. Purvis 
ROBBINSVILLE, Carringer & Millsaps 
ROBERSON VILLE, Robersonville Hatchery 
ROCKINGHAM, Dan Gore's Store 
ROCKINGHAM, The Gore Co. 
ROWLAND, S. L. Adams Co. 


SALISBURY, S. & W. Farm Supply 
SALUDA, Saluda Feed Store 
SANFORD, Hester-Wilson Co. 
SCOTLAND NECK, Bunting & Harrell 
SHELBY, Kiser Feed & Seed Co. 
SILER CITY, Chatham Hatchery & Supply Co 
SMITHFIELD, Holt Farm Center, Inc. 

SNOW HILL, Exum’'s Hatchery 

SNOW HILL, Snow Hill Milling Co. 
SOUTHERN PINES, McNeill & Co. 

SPARTA, Sparta Milling Co. 

SPRAY, DeHart & Southard 

SPRING HOPE, Spring Hope Milling Co 
STANTONSBURG, W. H. Applewhite Co., Inc. 
STANTONSBURG, Stontonsburg Milling Co., Inc. 
STATESVILLE, !rodel! Farm Center, Inc. 


TABOR CITY, E. W. Fonvielle & Son 
TARBORO, Havens Feed & Seed Co 
TAYLORSVILLE, Farmers Supply Feed Store 
THOMASVILLE, Unity Hardware & Feed Co 
TROY, Hunt's Farm Supply 

TRYON, Cowan Grocery & Feed Store 


VALE, T. E. Sain 
VALE, Ray Taylor 
VANCEBORO, Jordan's Hatchery 


WADESBORO, Rivers Feed & Seed Store 
WALSTONBURG, Farmers Gin & Mill Co 
WARG6AW, Warsaw Flour & Feed Mills 
WASHINGTON, Anderson Milling Co., Inc. 
WELCOME, Farmers Supply 

WELDON, Robinson Milling Co. 

WEST JEFFERSON, Bare-Little Co. 
WHITEVILLE, Farmer's Supply Store a 
WILLIAMSTON, Lindsley Ice Co. 
WILMINGTON, Allen's Farm Supply 
WILSON, Wilson Feed Mills, Inc 
WINSTON-SALEM, Bill's Farm Supply 
WINSTON-SALEM, A. P. Warner 


YADKINVILLE, 
ZEBULON, Massey Hatchery 


Yadkin Farm Center 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ABBEVILLE, Prince Farm Supply 
ABBEVILLE, Williams Implement Company 
AIKEN, Coward Seed Company, Inc. 
ANDERSON, Hardy's Feed Store 
ANDREWS, Evans Feed and Seed Company 
AYNOR, T. W. Barrineau 


BAMBURG, NN. P. Smoak, Jr. 

BARNWELL, Barnwell Peanut Company, Inc. 
BATESBURG, Farmer's Feed & Seed Store 
BEAUFORT, Bishop Feed & Supply Co. 
BELTON, Farm Products Company 
BENNETTSVILLE, Marlboro Feed & Seed Co. 
BISHOPVILLE, Baskin Form ee °. 
BRANCHVILLE, Dukes Farm Supply 


CAMDEN, Sheheen Feed and Seed 
CHARLESTON, Jones Hatchery and Feed Store 
CHESTER, Bob Betts 

CHESTERFIELD, Chesterfield Feed and Seed Store 
CLINTON, Blakely-Burton Hdwe. and Seeds 





CLIO, D. T. Mcintyre & Son 
COLUMBIA, Trotter Distributing Company 
CONWAY, bluesy Collins 


DARLINGTON, Bonnoitt’s Feed and ‘ 
DILLON, Collins tmies C ompany 


EASLEY, F. W. Whitmire and Sons 
EDGEFIELD, Edgefield Seed Cleaners & Tre 
EHRHARDT, Herndon Stockyard Feed Store 
ELLOREE, Elloree Feed and Seed 

ESTILL, J. H. Wyman, Inc. 


FAIRFAX, Herndon Farm Supply 
FLORENCE, Kirby Hatchery 

FORT LAWN, D. Ferguson 

FORT MILL, Culp Brother 

GAFFNEY, Vassey Baber Feed and Supply 
GEORGETOWN, Lawrimore Farm Supply 
GREAT FALLS, The Gladden Company 
GREELYVILLE, Santee Milling Co. 
GREENVILLE, Whitmire Feed Stor 
GREENWOOD, Greenwood Foal: & Seed Store 
GREER, Mendenhall Feed Store 
HAMPTON, Palmetto Seed Store 
HARTSVILLE, W. H. Hicks and Son 
HEMINGWAY, Dennis Feed & Seed 
HOLLY HILL, Farmers Grain Company 


JOANNA, Joanna Store 

KERSHAW, Baxleys 

KINGSTREE, Coastal Feed and Seed Company 
LAKE CITY, Farmers Supply Company, Inc 
LAKE VIEW, Palace Gro Scary 

LAMAR, J. P. Reynolds 

LANCASTER, Lancaster Feed and Farm 
LATTA, Latta Feed and Seed Store 

LAURENS, Wham's Feed and Supply Company 
LORIS, Turners Wholesale 

McCOLL, The Farm Store 

McCORMICK, Wells Grocery 

MANNING, Clarendon Feed and Seed 
MARION, Sloans Farm Store 

MONCKS CORNER, J. Russel! William 
MULLINS, John R. Collins, Jr 

NEWBERRY, Clary-Martin Feed & Seed 
NICHOLS, Nichols Farm Supply, Inc 

OLANTA, Truluck Feed and Seed Store 
ORANGEBURG, Orangeburg Hatch. & Feed Co 
PAGELAND, Pageland Feed and Seed Store 
PAMPLICO, Pamplico Feed & Seed Co. 
PIEDMONT, Wilson Feed Store 

RIDGELAND, Jasper County Farmers Service 
RIDGE SPRING, sample Seed and Feed Store 
ROCK HILL, Rock Hill Feed and Supply Company 
ST. GEORGE, Dorchester Feed and Seed Company 
SENECA, Seneca Feed Store 

SIMPSONVILLE, R. C. Coley 
SPARTANBURG, Brittain and Lester Feed Co 
SUMMERTON, Grayson-Elliott, Inc. 
SUMMERVILLE, T. M. Finucan 

SUMTER, W. B. Boyle Co., Inc. 

TIMMONS VILLE, Anderson Co. Feed and Seed 
TRAVELERS REST, Brown's Feed and Seed Store 


UNION, Jordan Farm Supply Company 


WALHALLA, C. G. Jaynes 

WALTERBORO, Keefe’s Hatchery 

WARE SHOALS, Ware Shoals Department Store 
WESTMINSTER, M. D. Watkins 

WHITMIRE, Miller Hardware 

WILLIAMSTON, Poore’s Feed and Seed Store 
WINNSBORO, A. E. Davis and Company, Inc. ST. CHARLES, Si. ¢ 


YORK, Duncan Brothers 


CHRISTIANSBU RG, 


ed, Inc. CLIFTON, Howard F 


COEBURN, Coeburn 
aters CREWE, Crewe Mar 
CULPEPER, Culpepe 


DANVILLE, Formers 
DILLWYN Buckingh 


EXMORE, The Nicol 


FARMVILLE, J. H. 
FERRUM, T. M. Mas 


GATE CITY, Miller 
GLADE SPRING, H 
GLENALLEN, Holz 
GREENWOOD, The 


HALIFAX, Dodd an 
HAYES STORE, 


HOLLAND, Quate 
HONAKER, H. R. D 


JONESVILLE, The f 


LEBANON, Jenks a 
LEESBURG, C. C 
LEXINGTON, Coun 
LINCOLNIA, The 


LYNCHBURG, Thom 


MARION, é.L. 
MARSHALL, T.H 
MARTINSVILLE, Fa 


NARROWS, The Kin 


NORFOLK, Princess 
NORTH TAZEWEL 
NORTON, Farmers A 


ONANCOCKK, Scott 
ORANGE, Togillum 


POUND, Farm Supp! 


RICHLANDS, Dixie 
RICHMOND, Produc 
RICHMOND, |. L 


ROCKY MOUNT, Z 


SOMERSET, C 
VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON, Cash Wholesale Grocery Company 
ALEXANDRIA, Walter Roberts, Inc. 
ARLINGTON, Dickey Company, Inc. 


BASSETTS, Stone Mercantile Company 
BEDFORD, Hopkins Feed Sales, Inc. 

BIG STONE GAP, Big Stone Feed Store 
BLACKSTONE, Blackstone Fuel & Supply Co., Inc. 
BRODNAX, Brodnax Feed and Seed Store 
BROOKNEAL, Lunsford Farm Supply Company 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, H. M. Gleason & Co. Whse 
CHASE CITY, Mecklenburg Farm Supply Company 


STANLEY, Kite Store 
STERLING, Sterling S 
SUFFOLK, White Pou 
VIENNA, R. K. Hirst 
WAKEFIELD, Pocaho 
WARRENTON, Mid- 
WINCHESTER, Check 





GRUNDY, Mick or M 


Yorktov 


HILLSVILLE, Blueridge 


KENBRIDGE, People 


THE PLAINS, The Plains Farmers E 


CHATHAM, White shead Company, Inc 


S. G. Wimmer & Son 


CLIFTON, Johnson Market and Service Static 


Myers 


CLIFTON FORGE, River View Market 


Supply Company 


COVINGTON, McAllister and Bell, Inc. 


ket 
r Coop. Farm Bureau, 


Supply Company 


ls Company 


Whitfield 
on Cash Grocery 


FOREST, Mason's Hatchery 
FREDERICKSBURG, Dovid Hirsh and Son 
FRONT ROYAL, Warren Feed Store 


& Isan Produce Co 
ammond Produce Co 
jrefe Brother 

¢ 











ack Stores 


d Bi 


HARRISONBURG, Check-s R ‘Boar rd 


wn Ice and Strg. Cor 


Feed Store 
Farm Equ F 
avis store 


ment Comr 


INDEPENDENCE, W. L. Day 


arm Store, Inc. 
s Tradir g Company 


nd Mast 


safer and Brothers 


ty Feed and Seed 


Sterling Hardware 
LOUISA, Maddox Feed Store 

as W. Graves Feed M 
MADISON, Orange Madison Coop. 


Sowers and Sons 


Maddux and Compa 
rmers Supply Company 


MELFA, Melfa Poultry Association 
MT. HOLLY, Murphy Seed 


-ervice 


a se fF 
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DAMASCUS, Barkers Coal and Feed Company 


am Farm Supply Company 
DUBLIN, Dublin Roller Mills 


EMPORIA WM. C. Barfield, Jr. 


ny 


grea Milling Company 


NEWPORT NEWS, Helmer Feed Store 


Anne Farmers Service 
L, Tazewell Coop., 
Milling Company 


OCCOQUAN, W. S. Lynn and Sons, Inc. 


Brothers 
x Company 


PARKSLEY, Delmarva Feed Company 
PETERSBURG, Heath and Parsons Feed Co., 
PORTSMOUTH, Tidewater Feed and See 


y Store 


PULASKI, Marshal! and Berdah! Feed Comr 
PURCELLVILLE, Whitmore and Arnold 


REMINGTON, Groves Hardware Company 


Srocery Company 
ers Coop. Exchange 


Sutherland and Son 


ROANOKE, Check-8-Board 


J. Perdue Co. 


ROSE HILL, Willis Cash Store 
RUSTBURG, Miles Brothers 


Farm Supp! y 


harles Grocery & Fee 


SALTVILLE, Mathieson General Store 
-. A. Roberts 
SOUTH BOSTON, Nichols Farm Supply 


STAUNTON, William J Moubray 


upply 
ltry Farms 


xchange 
and Son 


ntas Hatchery 


WARM SPRINGS, Warm Springs Mill 


County Feed Store 


WILLIAMSBURG, Colonial Feed Store 


-R-Board 


WYTHEVILLE, Umberger’s Feed Store 





Inc 


Ine. 


d Co. 


ny 


Jd Co. 





CALANITY CAL’: 





DRINK, DURN YA! 
HOW DO Y (OOF!) LIKE 

MY (00PS!) MILK-FEO 
CALVES, PROSPER ? 


BUT HOW CAN YOU 
AFFORD iT? 

















THEY LOOK GOOD CAL, 







WADDYA 
MEAN? 








1) RAISE MINE FOR ABOUT 
HALF THE COST. LETS 
RIDE OVER AN SEE'EM 























1 FEED PURINA CALE STARTENA IN 

THE TROUGH, ACCORDING TO THE PLAN 
EACH BAG SAVES ABOUT 40 GALLONS 
OF MILK! 





BETTER HEIFERS BUT WHY DO YOU 


WANT ME TO 
KICK YOu, PoP? 




























«e+ by ed smyth & bill sims 


NEVER MIND, SON: 


JUST KICK, AN’ 
KICK HARO/ 
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Beauty and Livableness 


(Continued from page 94B) 


where to place a utility room in the 
yard. To counter this question an- 
other was raised. Where is the 
kitchen? Then why not locate the 
utility room next to the kitchen, 
with or without a breezeway? This 
was a happy solution. It made one 
less building to clutter up the yard. 

These incidents are suggested 
merely to illustrate the importance 
of good planning. 


The value of landscaping was 
very definitely indicated some years 
ago with a model home demonstra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. When 
the home was built, a definite price 
was set at which it would sell. 
When the house was sold, the price 
tag had been raised some $1,500. 
Upon inquiry, the real estate opera- 
tor stated, “The house has been 
landscaped, so it’s worth more.” 
The moral of this story is that a 
hard-boiled businessman placed a 
dollars-and-cents value on the land- 
scape treatment of the grounds. 

To me, there is a much greater 
value in landscaping a home than 
the fluctuating value of a dollar. 
This is the pride and pleasure got- 
ten from orderly and _ attractive 
home surroundings. It means so 
much to the young boys and girls 
growing up on our farms today. 
They leave in many instances be- 
cause there is nothing appealing to 
keep them on the farm. 

In grading any farm home, cer- 
tain essentials should be kept in 
mind. There should be sufficient 
level area around the home to give 
it a feeling of repose. No home 
tilted upon a hillside 
can have the digni- 
fied, restful feeling 
that a home should 
have. Wherever a 
court is worked out 
around which farm 
buildings are ar- 
ranged, it should be 
relatively level. Of 
course, grading is no 
problem on the 
plains of Texas or 
the Gulf Coast area, unless it is to 
create a difference of elevation for 
interesting effect. 

All farm home surroundings and 
work areas, such as_ barnyards, 
should be well drained. If the soil 
is heavy, recourse to 4-inch agricul- 
tural tile may be necessary. 

Someone has stated that the lawn 
is the canvas upon which living 
trees, shrubs, and flowers are used 
to create a picture. Surely a good 
lawn will make or break the setting 
for a home. 


ne 
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In the bluegrass and bentgrass 
aweas, lawn making is a relatively 
easy problem if a few essentials are 
followed. 

The lawn or yard area should be 
enclosed with some definite outline, 
and not just run out to pasture. A 
Picket or panel fence, hedge, shrub 
border, or some other means may 


be used. 


Often we see farm homes with 
no.well defined drives and walks. 
While walks and drives are not al- 


Age of Irrigation 


The practice of 
irrigating field to 
crops is known 
to have been 
used as early as 2,000 B. C. 
Most extensive irrigation in 
the United States is carried 
on in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas. 





ways added for beauty alone they 
are surely essential in the use of 
the property. They should be di- 
rect from one point to another. This 
does not mean they should always 
be straight. Certainly a wiggly 
drive or walk is out of place. 

When one speaks of landscaping, 
the popular inference is that you 
aré going to plant trees, shrubs, or 
flowers. Really, plantings should be 
the last feature in a landscape plan. 
They should be used to comple- 
ment the plan and make it more 
effective, not compete with it or 
hide mistakes. 


The plantings to be used in a 
landscape plan will vary with the 
location. The palms and live oaks 
and Spanish moss are characteris- 
tic of Florida to Texas and most 
of the South. We can’t use them in 
West Virginia, but we can substi- 
tute red oaks, laurel oaks, or a half 
dozen other species, without the 
Spanish moss. 

The South is characterized, to 
me, by its use of the broadleaf ever- 
greens. It’s a land of enchantment 
with magnolias, azaleas, hollies, Pit- 
tosporum,’ privets, abelias, cherry 
laurels, and others. 

The principal use of plant ma- 
terials is just the same in Texas as 
it is in West Virginia. Trees are 
used for shade, background, fram- 
ing the house or a view, and flower- 
ing effects. Shrubs are used for 
hedges, border plantings, flowering 
effects, etc. 

Maintenance is always a prob- 
lem in any home landscaping. It re- 
minds me of a state- 
ment that Thomas 
Edison made when 
a woman asked him 
define “genius.” 
“Madam,” he said, 
“genius is 10 per 
cent inspiration and 
90 per cent perspira- 
tion.” The same can 
be said about land- 
scaping. 

There’s the lawn to 
mow, the trees and shrubs to prune, 
the borders to keep cultivated or 
mulched. (The latter is the popular 
method of keeping borders in con- 
dition.) Oh, you say, it’s a vicious 
circle. No, that is not true, any 
more than daylight and darkness is 
a vicious circle. There’s pleasure in 
seeing plants and properties grow 


and develop. 


If funds and time are limited, 
plan the grounds well, first of all. 
Save steps as much as possible 
through efficiency in planning. In- 
clude in the yard the space you can 
care for without it becoming a bur- 
den. Include the trees, shrubs, and 
flowers that are easily cared for and 
not too expensive. Native trees and 
shrubs may be collected and plant- 
ed in many states. Grow your per- 
ennials from seed. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way, and your own home can be 
landscaped. - 

Editor's Note.—Mr. Gray is horticul- 
tural editor of the West Virginia Ex- 
tension Service. 
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You'll make the FINEST Tobacco 
on the Auction Fleer 


———— 
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ARMOUR’S TOBACCO FERTILIZERS 


ARMOUR’S TOBACCO FERTILIZERS make the 
kind of healthy, fine-quality leaf that brings better 
prices at the market. Armour’s is especially made for 
growers in this section. It’s blended and cured so that 
some elements go to work immediately while others 
act more slowly. Plants are nourished completely from 
seed bed to broad, tender leaf. Get this tested plant 
food today from your friendly Armour agent. 


and FOR YOUR OTHER CROPS 


ARMOUR’S BIG CROP FERTILIZERS bring you 
more profits in better-quality crops. Free-drilling Big 
Crop gets right to work, makes the kind of full, heavy- 
yielding harvests every farmer wants. There’s a Big 
Crop analysis especially prepared for crops and soils 
in your section. 

ORDER EARLY! 


minute. Order now! Prompt delivery may be 
difficult on late orders. 


Don’t wait until the last 






















KK 


Let your County Agent help 
you with your fertilizer 
program. He’s a good man 
to depend on, and he’s 
interested in your problems. 








ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 
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(Lonny Youn Lirestows broenenss 


Another in the.series “What the Veterinary Profession Means to Mankind” 
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Strikes without warning, 
spreads fast 


Americas worst swine killer 


May look like erysipelas or 
other diseases 


Carit be cured, Vaccination 
in advance is sole preventive 


* TON 1O00= 


Have every pig vaccinated. 


Before vaccination, have 
veterinarian see if herd is 
in proper condition, to avoid 
vaccination losses 


lf symptoms appear don't 
quess...be sure which disease 
you're fighting. 


Caution...improper vaccination 





Prepared by American Foundation for Animal Health 


may result in losses. 








This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 
descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corp. 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. «Dept. cF 
World's Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws ~ 




















Foot Rot Shears 


(Secateurs) 
World-famed Burdizzo make, import- 
ed. Finest quality, workmanship. Best 
steel. One-piece handles and blades. 
Will cut toughest hoof. Sharp points 
dig out pockets of infection. 


Order from YOUR DEALER 
or $4.85 postpaid. Write ..... 





151 Mission St., Dept. L 
Sole Distributors 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY Co. 
, San Francisco, Cal. 











WARBLE Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 


FEEL AWFUL? 


DUE TO COLD 
MISERIES 


666 vi 


WesHeLman LAWNS 
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POWER MOWERS 


gives fast 
symptomatic 


RELIEF 























SNOW PLOW 








How About Youngfolks 
in Rural Dixie? 


Some weeks ago Time magazine printed a rather depres- 


sing feature article on “The Younger Generation” in Amer- 


ica. “What's the situation in our rural South?” we asked 
Romaine Smith, our youngfolks editor. His candid reply 
(published with his permission just as written for our own 


information) will interest both youngfolks and parents. 


Dear Dr. Poe: along with many unlisted, are true, 
Youngfolks are not confused. In 
fact, they are too cocksure and con- 
fident, because they have not had 
the mellowing of experience and 
years. They are frank, honest, in 
telligent. They are ambitious, have 
convictions, and they worship he- 
roes—have great potential for lead- 
ership ability. 


Following are my reactions to the 
article, “The Younger Generation.” 

In my opinion, this was written 
with a certain type of urban young 
person in mind, but is not represent- 
ative of all urban youngfolks. It is 
too harsh. It is true of a certain 
minority of “big city” boys and girls, 
those whose advantages have been 
most limited. 

I have.tried to list both good and 
bad qualities of youngfolks, as 
pointed out in Time’s article. Ac- 
cording to Time, the bad far ex- 
ceeds the good. This is not true. 
Says Time: 


Girls want homes and families, 
especially rural girls. They (both 
urban and rural) will, in many in- 
stances, have to work and run a 
home in order to have the standard 
of living they want. 


Youngfolks are not fatalistic. 
They are busy making opportunities 
for themselves. This is evidenced by 
the large number of veterans who 
have finished college or are now in 
college—many of whom are staying 
there because of dogged determi- 
nation and tenacity. Never before 
have so many young men held such 
high places of responsibility in in- 
dustry, business, Government, and 
the Armed forces. 


“Youngfolks are unambitious, 
have low morals, no strong convic- 
tions, are afraid, confused. . . . They 
have no heroes, are the ‘silent gen- 
eration, are lost, ‘waiting’... . They 
are fatalistic, want security at anv 
cost. They are dependent on Gov- 
ernment. . . . Girls are our greatest 
problem — want careers, and not 
homes and families. . . . Youngfolks 
are afraid to be different. They have 


lost the spirit of pioneering.” 

No doubt some of the above is 
true, but it isn’t typical of American 
youngfolks—rural or urban. And it 
is far less true of farm boys and 
girls. As for the good qualities of 


The younger generation is far su- 
perior to any other generation in my 
judgment. It is far better than my 
generation—the one I know best. 
Anyone who thinks youngfolks are 
degenerating should attend Nation- 


al 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 
the last week in November each year 
or visit the many fine rural and ur- 
ban churches throughout the South. 


youngfolks, according to Time: 
“Willingness to serve (they don’t 
have the leadership ability to lead, 
but they can follow or serve)... 
don’t drink as much as their parents In the South youngfolks as a 
did . . . are more Christian, are whole are way out in front of any 
searching for a faith. ... They have past generation, I believe most in- 
settled down to studying, working— formed persons would agree. 
in spite of uncertainty caused by the ’ 
draft and war.” Sincerely yours, 


ROMAINE SMITH. 


Many of these good qualities, 


Wet Spring 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


It was a wet spring, and the fields were lying idle, 
Waiting the plows and harrows, waiting the sun; 

Yet the wind was high and the ceaseless rain kept falling, 
The farmers were growing anxious with nothing done— 
“If this keeps up our folks will be half starving,” 

The bitterest cursed the steady pouring rain, 

But my father, who was a patient man, kept saying, 

“It will all come right—the sun will shine again.” 


And now that his tired body long has rested 
Deep in the soil he loved, his words still stand 
True as the truth, and often when rains are falling 
Overmuch on troubled, weary land, 

And my heart is swept with the wind’s incessant blowing, 
And the day is dark as a turbulent, storm-tossed night, 
I can hear his words, and it comforts me, recalling— 
“The sun will shine again—it will all come right!” 
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Crossbreds Did Better 


the Beltsville, Md., USDA 
Research Station, a comparison 
of purebre »d Hampshire, Shropshire, 
ind Southdown lambs was made 
with crossbred lambs of these 
breeds. The study showed that be- 
fore they reached a weaning age of 
140 days, 35 per cent of the pure- 
breds born were lost, as compared 
with only 16 per cent of the cross- 
breds. Furthermore, the 41 cross- 
bred lambs raised in the study 
reached a slaughter weight of 
pounds at an average age of 218 
days. The 43 purebred lambs re- 
quired a n average : 256 days to 
reach this weight. For crossbreds, 
average Weaning weight was 63.5 
pounds; for ptrebreds, 56. Each 
crossbred lamb was from a purebred 
sire of one breed and a purebred 
dam of another breed. 


In the light of the results, cross- 
breeding shows great promise of 
reducing mortality in lambs. This, 
together with the faster gains, ap- 
pears to offer considerable oppor- 
tunity for increasing annual re- 
tums from commercial farm flocks. 

Results obtained at Beltsville 
leave little doubt that a prolonged 


Five Points 
Continued from page 94) 


gets the best of the order. But with 
cotton or tobacco, for instance, cows 
fill in low labor periods with produc- 
tive work. This acts as a holding in- 
fluence on labor sorely needed, and 
more fully used during peak crop 
producing and harvesting seasons. 


3. Dairying furnishes a mar- 
ket for feed. 

All farms, especially smaller ones, 
would like to increase returns from 
land put in feed crops. Gross returns 
per acre from cash crops are gen- 
erally good. But forage crops, in 
most cases, have low per acre values, 
too low for small farms to depend 
upon for cash needs. Milk cows con- 
vert low per acre value crops, like 
com, hay, oats, and grass, into milk, 
ahighly valued product. Dairying 
isa good feed-processing plant and 
market for forage crops. 


Dairying helps build soil 
fertility. 


The nature of the dairy enterprise 
is to build fertility of soils through 
the kind of feed used and manure 
Fortunately, 


produced. dairy ing 











period of light followed by a short 
period causes both does and ewes 
to breed out of season. About 65 
per cent of the does and all the 
ewes under light-controlled condi- 
tions produced young out of season 
in the fall of 1949. However, only 
25 of the does and 16 per cent of 
the ewes gave birth to young under 
normal lighting conditions. 


In this study, 32 does (12 Tog- 
genburg and 20 common), 14 Kara- 
kul ewes, and a ram received 18 
hours of light per day from the mid- 
dle of December 1948 to March 25, 
1949. Then the hours of lighting 
were reduced to 6 hours per day. 
During the same period 26 does 
(21 common and 5 Toggenburg), 19 
Karakul ewes, and a ram received 
normal seasonal lighting. 

The possibility of obtaining two 
kid crops per year is shown by the 
fact that 4 Toggenburg and 8 com- 
mon does under light control pro- 
duced both spring and fall kids in 
1949 and 1950. Similarly, 1 Tog- 
genburg and 6 common does under 
normal lighting conditions pro- 
duced spring and fall kids in the 
Same seasons. 


teams up well with other enter- 
prises that take from the soil more 
than they give. The desirable farm- 
ing system must do more in building 
up than tearing down. Most cash 
crop farming — especially where 
clean cultivation is practiced—is soil 
depleting. Cash crops occupy a 
rather hefty part of all open land. 
The milk cow is a natural user of 
soil-building and _ -conserving 
grasses, legumes, and small grains. 
The manure from milk cows is prob- 
ably responsible to a great degree 
for that “look of distinction” which 
so many dairy farms have. 


5. Dairying gives balance to 
the business. 

It’s pretty hard to say just what 
balance in a farming set-up is. 
Farms with good balance seem to 
put to full use all their resources— 
land, buildings, labor, machinery, 
equipment, and credit. Every crop 
appears to be carefully selected and 
a “natural” for its position in build- 
ing a better place to live. And it just 
looks like you can’t attain real bal- 
ance in farming without including a 
livestock enterprise in the set-up. 
Dairying has a way about it that 
fits well in balanced farming. 








— 
Sabon 








“What turtle?” 
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Here’s the board that makes farm 
building and repair a snap. Yes, liter- 
ally, Ruberoid Stonewall Board can 
be scored and snapped off with a 
clean, straight edge...much faster 
than by sawing it. 

That’s only one of its time-saving, 
cost-saving qualities. The big 4x8 
Stonewall sheets go up fast, take nails 
readily, and never need paint. 
Ruberoid Stonewall Board is about the 
best all-round farm building material 
ever developed. Made of asbestos and 
cement, Stonewall is strong, rugged, 
weatherproof, fireproof, rat-proof and 
rot-proof. Although structurally rigid, 
it is bendable enough to form Gothic 


— 


The RUBEROID Co., 









HOW TO BUILD FAST TO host! 


roofs. Because of its smooth surface, 
it is easy to keep clean, always looks 
good, 
More and more farmers are using 
Stonewall Board to build a wide va- 
riety of improved farm structures — 
barns, milk houses, granaries, poul- 
try houses, range shelters, farrowing 
sheds, self-feeders, etc. And, for re- 
siding old barns there’s nothing like 
Just nail Stonewall right over the 
old siding to give it new strength and 
new beauty. 
For dozens of utility jobs, keep a sup- 
ply of Stonewall on hand. See your 
building supply dealer, or send for 
descriptive literature on 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. PF-3 


[_] Please send me your descriptive folders on STONEWALL BOARD, ‘‘Build 


” 


Fast To Last... 


and ‘‘Armor for the Farmer. 


” 


[-] Also, | would like name of nearest Ruberoid dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
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ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Just as they both belong in a 
well rounded out farm pro- 
gram, so do fertilizers and 
minerals belong in your soil if 
optimum production is to be 
achieved. Minerals are essen- 
tial to healthy, vitamin-rich 
crops — ES-MIN-EL contains 
these essential mineral ele- (“ 
ments: Boron, Copper, Manga- 


nese, Zinc, Iron and Magne- 74, 


sium. Sufficient quantities of 
these essential minerals must 
be in the soil if optimum pro- 
duction of healthy vitamin- 
rich crops are produced. Just ized 
as fertilizer belongs, minerals 
also belong — Return these 
minerals to your soil—put on 
an application of ES-MIN-EL 


TENNESSEE <) CORPORATION. 22) 





i 
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ES-MIN-EL is now available in spray 
or dust form. If you haven't mineral- 


essential minerals to your plants 
through the leaves and stems — 
ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral 
form of Copper, Manganese ond 
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SOIL APPLICATION 









your soil you can feed these Free Deshler 

Send cord or letter te 
Tennessee Corp., Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gie or Lockland, Ohie, 
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Rotary Cutters 
with Super Shredding 
Action! i 
For Row Crops 
and Pastures ¥! 








F&F CUTTER 


ROTOCYCLE and F&F Cutters 


These rotating blade cutters, with pat- 
ented Mulch Basket, are the answer to 
cutting chores the year ‘round on farm 
or ranch. Both ROTOCYCLE and the 
F & F have been proven under all con- 
ditions to do a better cutting job, and to 
keep cutting where other cutters fail. 
Cutting height is easily adjusted from 
2"' to 12” over a full five foot swath. A 
completely enclosed transmission with 
special cut-steel gears, ball and roHer 


bearings, double oil seals, stress-proof 
shafting and heavy duty drive shafts and 
universals are prime factors for their 
superior performance. 

Rotocycle is a tow-type cutter while 
the F & F is designed for use with the 
popular 3-point suspension system of 
Ford and Ferguson. See your dealer for 
a demonstration of the ROTOCYCLE or 
F&F... the cutters that really serve 
you best. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write TODAY to Dept. PF-2, 


THE PERRY CO. waco, Texas 





Hoe Hands by the Gallon 


(Continued from page 92) 


gives number of pounds of active 
Dinitro per gallon of concentrate. 
The right amount of water-soluble 
Dinitro is mixed with enough water 
to give 1 gallon for each inch of 
band width sprayed per acre. If 
oil soluble Dinitro is used % gallon 
of band width will be enough. Gal- 
lonage rate is governed by size of 
nozzle opening, pressure, and speed 
of tractor. These should be ad- 
justed before starting work. 


Post-emergence applications 
of oils begin after cotton is at least 
a week out of ground. Cotton must 
be high enough that oil spray can 
be applied under plants and not hit 
leaves and buds. Oils may be used 
to follow pre-emergence treatment 
or on cotton that has not had pre- 
emergence treatment. In either 
case, oils should be applied when 
grasses are in seedling stage. 

There are two types of post- 
emergence oils available: 1) non- 
fortified type in which weed-killing 
properties depend on presence of 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and 2) for- 
tified type in which killing property 
comes partially from a nonvolatile 
herbicide. This type is more toxic 
—both to weeds and cotton. If used, 
carefully follow recommendations 
of the manufacturer. 

Apply 5 gallons of nonfortified 
type per acre. Use two fan-type 
spray nozzles set to spray across 
row from each side. Set one nozzle 
slightly ahead of other. Set both 
about | inch from 
soil. Spray from 
each reaches 
across row under 
the cotton. Set 
nozzle tips about 
10 inches apart. 
Up to three ap- 
plications may be 
used, but should 
not be made at 
less than five days 
apart. It’s be- 
lieved that these 
oils should not be 
applied after bark 
cracks begin to 
form. Rain or 
dew on grass re- 
duces efficiency 
of oils. Herbici- 
dal oils will not 
control established perennials such 
as Johnson grass and nutgrass, but 
regrowth of tops from these will be 
slower than when cut with hoe. 





Middles or untreated portion 
may be cultivated at the same time 
post-emergence oils are applied. 
Care must be exercised in cultivat- 
ing. Loose soil thrown on treated 
area may carry grass seed and will 
also hinder later applications of oils. 
A ridge thrown up on either side 
of treated band will be in the way 
later. Weed knives have helped 
meet this cultivating problem. And 
several models of shielded sweeps 
are made to do this job. Flat con- 
ventional-type sweeps are used far- 
ther out in the middles. 

Weed control gained by appli- 
cation of pre- and post-emergence 





“That's right, dear, it’s too wet 
to plow this morning. Now wipe 
that smile from your face.” 


spray may have to be supplement. 
ed by postseason cultivation. Where 
practical, use of flame cultivation js 
suggested as soon as the size of 
cotton permits. 

Here are some points to consider 
in spray equipment. The pump js 
the heart of system. It must be 
able to handle materials to be used, 
Tractor-powered pumps are satis. 
factory. Pumps with a rating of 5 
to 7 gallons per minute and capable 
of developing up to 100 pounds 
pressure are all right. Bearings, 
seals, and hoses should be resistant 
to spray materials. 


Thorough mixing of Dinitro 
sprays is required before work is 
started. Afterwards, bypass agitd- 
tion is usually ample. Post-emer- 
gence oils require no agitation. 

A bypass valve, easily adjustable 
and accurate, is required to control 
boom pressure. Clean spray ma- 
terial means fewer stops in the field. 
A screen to strain liquid into tank 
will help. Line strainers (50-mesh 
screens) between supply tank and 
pump and between pump and 
boom should be used. Nozzles with 
built-in screens should be used. 


A complete rig and attachments 
for pre-emergence and _post-emer- 
gence spraying of cotton can be 
bought for $250 to $300 for two- 
row tractors. If you already have 
insect sprayer equipment and rig, 
attachments may be bought to ap- 
ply pre- and post-emergence spray. 
It will cost about 
$20 per row for 
pre-emergence at- 
tachments and 
will cost about 
$35 per row for 
post-emergence 
attachments. 

What do these 
chemicals cost? 
Material for aver- 
age pre-emer 
gence application 
will cost $3.50 to 
$4 an acre. Post- 
emergence oil will 
cost about $1.25 
per acre per ap- 
plication. Toler- 
ances for spray 
application for 
chemical weed 
control in cotton do not allow hap- 
hazard calibration. 














Calibration of spray equipment 
should be carefully carried out te 
assure application of desired spray 
rates. Such calibration should in- 
clude an actual measurement of 
nozzle discharge based on measured 
forward speed of tractor and appli- 
cation rate in gallons per acre. 

Use of chemicals for weed con- 
trol in cotton has been largely i 
the Mississippi Delta. But research 
information and widespread inter- 
est indicate a rapid increase all ovet 
the Cotton Belt. ~ 

Consult your state experiment 
stations, extension service workers, 
or vocational agriculture teachers 
for local information and recom 
mendations. 
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Whats. Good 
on RADIO 


By Betsy Seymour 


HE airways are full of new radio 

shows these days, many of them 
well worth a sample listening to see 
if they suit your taste. 

One of the most interesting is 
Edward R. Murrow’s “This I Be- 
lieve,” a five-minute show heard | 
each Saturday at 7 p.m. EST (6, | 
CST) over CBS. Mr. Murrow, whom 
you have heard before in his popu- 
lar news broadcasts, interviews 
guests from all walks of life. He 
gives a brief introduction and then 
the guest in his own way outlines 
his philosophy of life and how he 
came to adopt it. Most of the inter- 
views are chock full of common 
sense and inspiration. What these 
people have to say—some of them 
are famous and important, while 
others are unknown—will give you 
plenty to think about. 

Bette Davis’ new radio show is a 
continued drama called “Woman of 
the Year.” Broadcast time is Mon- 
days at 8 p.m. EST (7, CST) over 
the. Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Women especially will enjoy Miss 
Davis’ dynamic acting. 

An attractive newcomer to radio 
is Howdy Doody, TV’s prankish 
puppet who never fails to delight 
his huge audience of children. The 
radio version will be much like his 
famous television show—a comedy- 
variety program staged strictly for 
children. The youngsters in your 
family will want to listen each Sat- 
urday over NBC at 8:30 a.m. EST 
(7:30, CST). 

A welcome change from the usu- 
al afternoon soap opera is “The 
Ralph Edwards Show.” It may not 
not be the stimulating, intellectual 
type of fare you would like to be 
able to hear during the day, but it 
is certainly heart warming and en- 
tertaining. Ralph Edwards, who 
originated two other famous radio 
shows, “Truth or Consequences” 
and “This Is Your Life,” is the sort 
of master of ceremonies who loves 
good deeds and surprises. Since 
most of us at least like to hear about 
such pleasant things, “The Ralph 
Edwards Show” makes good listen- 
ing. Broadcast time is 2 p.m. EST | 
(l, CST) Monday through Friday 
over NBC. 

Marlene Dietrich’s new show is 
“Cafe Istanbul,” broadcast by Mu- 
tual on Sundays at 9:15 p.m. (8:15, 
CST). It’s a rather sultry type of | 
mystery drama and will not appeal | 
to everyone, but admirers of Miss | 
Dietrich will not want to miss it. 

Another new program with wider 
appeal is “The Gracie Fields Show,” 
Presenting the famous British come- 
lenne as mistress of ceremonies for 
a half hour of comedy and song. 
You may hear it over Mutual at 8:30 
Pm. EST (7:30, CST) on Fridays. 
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Cotton farmers .-. 


GET THE JUMP ON THRIPS, 


CUTWORMS, FLEAHOPPERS. 
OVERWINTERING WEEVILS 


prepared > 


OUGH POISON TO 
c FIRST ATTACK 


WITH EN 
OS 
OF THESE PR 


,uy toxaphene ... 


THE POISON THAT 


KILLS COTTON INSECTS 


Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 
the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 
Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 
your community. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(wCORPORATED 


Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Why Buy 


The Original FOLD-OVER 
HARROW- MULTI-PURPOSE 


Lift-Type Disc Harrow 


P) 


Harrows 


When youneed 
a Tandem Har- 
row for the 
regular discing 
whether it be 
heavy or light— 
HERE IT IS 





when 





can do the 


JOB? 





* 
MULTI-PURPOSE 








Folding Lift Type 
Dise-Harrow 


THEN—For that Bush and Bog work 
the sameharrow folds and HERE ITIS 











IS THE ANSWER! 


pwn 


Available in 6’ and 8’ widths for 

all tractors with a 3 point lift. 
Concentrated weight plus sturdy construc- 
tion gives you the best answer for any job. 








Other Features: 

e Three Point Hook-up 
SR Nine Inch Spacing 
20” Cut-Out Blades 
Rear Gangs Adjustable for Cutting Depth 
Can be Converted From Tandem to Bush 
and Bog in Two Minutes and Does Not Re- 
quire Addition or Removal of Extra Parts 


* Repairs always available. 


(Paténts pending) 


UTILIZE YOUR TRACTOR—With oa Multi-Purpose LOAD MASTER—THE MASTER OF ALL FARM 
CHORES—Electrically Welded construction. 22 x 22 x VY4 angle 36” x 60” platform, when loading 
platform is flat on ground. Load is raised by Hydraulic System then locked and transported with 
Hydraulic System relieved of load. TRANSPORTS—Fertilizer, Hay, Feed, Cotton, Wire, Live Stock, 
Seed, Milk, and Produce—Saves use of wagon or truck. IT’S A NECESSARY VEHICLE. 


See Your Nearest 
MULTI-PURPOSE DEALER or write 


MULTI-PURPOSE Mfg. Co. 


Box 463-P Columbus, Miss. 




















It is Widely Adapted 


Ky. 31 Fescue grows on steep mountain sides 
or on poorly drained bottom soils. Its wide 
adaptability makes it well suited for con- 
verting waste and idle land to good pastures. 


Lengthens the Grazing Season 


Livestock farmers throughout the South are 
using Ky. 31 Fescue in combination with 
other adapted grasses and legumes to pro- 
vide excellent year-round grazing 


It is Persistent 
Ky. 31 Fescue is a long-lived perennial. (One Forms a Dense Sod 
planting on the farm where it was found in 


the Kentucky mountains is over 50 years 
old.) Its strong, persistent growth enables it 
to compete well with weeds and other for- 
eign growth. On the other hand, the grass 
is in no way a pest and can be easily eradi- 
cated. 


The deep, dense root system of Ky. 31 Fes- 
cue makes it outstanding for conservation 
purposes and permits grazing of heavy live- 
stock on wet land that otherwise could not 
be used 


IT IS A NATIVE OF THE SOUTH 


Ky. 31 Fescue is the true southern strain of tall fescue. It was developed by the process of 
natural selection under the most adverse soil and weather conditions of the South. Its rugged- 
ness makes it the most important grass in the conversion of the South to a grassland 


agriculture. 


IMPORTANT: When buying Kentucky 31 Fescue, make certain the bag carries the statement, 
“Produced by member of Kentucky 31 Fescue Association.” 


Write for list of Dealers to: 


KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE ASSN 


LEXINGTON 2, KENTUCKY 


929 S. LIME STREET 











What Farmers Are Asking 


Cotton Poisons Affect Melons 


“Is it safe to plant watermelons 
near a cottonfield that is dusted 
with 3-5-40 poison? Do you think 
melons would take up enough of 
this poison to make them unfit to 
eat or to feed to livestock?” 

(Answered by L. C. Murphree, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service.) 

Watemelons are very susceptible 
to most of the new poisons. The 
3-5-40 cotton poison would cause 
some stunting of young melons. Al- 
through melons would probably 
have an off-flavor from the 3-5-40, 
they would not take up enough 
poison to injure livestock or hu- 
mans. Many root crops, such as 
potatoes and peanuts, planted on 
land that has been poisoned with 
3-5-40 would probably have an off- 
flavor the following year. 


Cure for Egg Eating 


“My hens eat their eggs. They 
have been running on green matter 
all winter. I keep oystershell be- 
fore them all the time. What can 
I do to correct this?” 

(Answered by Poultry Editor D. F. 
King.) 

At this time of year soft-shell 
eggs are always more of a problem. 
This is probably due to lack of 
enough sunshine during winter and 
early spring months, which lowers 
amount of vitamin D birds receive. 
Lack of this vitamin prevents satis- 
factory use of calcium. The soft- 
shell egg will almost always correct 
itself as soon as good weather ap- 
pears. Since you are already feed- 
ing green feed, oystershell, and a 
balanced ration, I could only make 
one other suggestion: It is possible 
that you do not have enough nests 
to prevent excess breakage. You 
should have one nest for each five 
hens, and these nests should be 
well darkened and filled with soft, 
dry litter. When nests are dark 
there is less tendency for hens to 
eat eggs, since they cannot see 
them so well. 


Danger of Undulant Fever 


“Is there any danger of getting 
undulant fever from brood sows?” 


A farmer who isn’t sure his hog 
herd is free from brucellosis is gam- 
bling with a dangerous disease 
when he helps his hogs farrow. Dr. 
H. S. Bryan, University of Illinois, 
says that brucella germs, which 
cause undulant fever in man, can 


penetrate unbroken skin. Scratches 
and small cuts make it easier for 
the germs to get into the body. 

If a veterinarian is not called at 
farrowing time, Dr. Bryan suggests 
that these steps be taken to guard 
against undulant fever: 

1. Wear rubber gloves and other 
protective clothing when handling 
newborn pigs or afterbirth. 

2. Use a shovel or fork to re- 
move afterbirth from pen. 

3. Have a pail of disinfectant 
nearby and use it often. Your vet- 
erinarian can recommend other 
good products. 

4. Reduce danger of undulant 
fever by ridding your farm of 
brucellosis-infected animals. 


Killing Wild Onions 

“How can I kill wild onions in 
pastures and fence rows, and in 
waste areas?” 

Spray with 2,4-D. They are more 
easily killed when less than 6 
inches tall. This chemical will not 
kill grass, but will kill most weeds, 
Be careful not to let it get on any 
shrubbery, vegetables, flowers, or 
other plants you do not want to 
kill. Two or three applications may 
be needed to kill all of the onions. 


Borax for Best Alfalfa 

“A recent article of yours ad- 
vised use of borax on alfalfa. How 
do you apply it, and how much?” 

Use 25 pounds of borax per acre 
at planting time, and about 15 
pounds per acre thereafter. Mix 
with other fertilizer or apply with 
a cyclone seeder. If applied when 
crop is growing, be sure that the 
plants are dry. 


Lespedeza Reseeds Itself 

“I have a plot of land that was 
sowed in small grain and lespedexa 
last year. This year it is again sowed 
in small grain. Should it again be 
seeded with lespedeza to obtain a 
full crop?” 

If you had a fair stand of lespe- 
deza last year you will not need to 
seed again this year. This crop re- 
seeds itself and should be even 
thicker this year. 


Treating Wormy Calves 
“My calves have rough hair and 
grow slowly. I think they are 
wormy. How should I treat them” 
(Answered by L. C. Murphree, Mis- 

sissippi Extension Service.) 

Phenothiazine is most effective 

(Continued on page 103) 


Sea Gull 
By Anne Blackwell Payne 


I like to sit and watch him hurl 
Against the sea—a breast of pearl, 
With muscles moving smooth as springs 
Under the elbows of his wings; 

With eyes so sharp and heart so brave 
As down he swoops to rob a wave. 


Surely the ocean could be sparing 

A little silver for one so daring; 

For one so eager to be dining 

On something succulent and shining— 

Oh, mighty Sea, reward his search 

With a small gray pike or a gleaming perch! 
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from December through early 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


Hunting and Fishing Editor 


HOSE landowners who are doing 
something for the bobwhite don’t 
usually fret about a bird shortage. 
Farmers who want more game 
must realize that requirements for 
game are basically the same as for 
hogs, cattle, or even crops. You prob- 
ably could not support more than 
four cows on 100 acres of thick pine 
timber. Yet, if you cleared the tim- 
ber and stumps, planted recommend- 
ed pasture and grain crops with 
plenty of fertilizer, you might pro- 
duce 10 times as many cattle! 


The same comparison can be 
made with quail. Cultivating cleanly 
fences and reserving every 
square foot of land for pasture or tim- 
ber growth won't help your birds. 
Plant and protect recommended food 
and cover crops for quail however, 
and you tend to increase the num- 
ber of bobwhites that will make your 
farm their home. 


along 


Food for quail is not too impor- 
tant in late spring, summer, and fall. 
There are exceptions, such as in 
South Texas where summer feeds are 
scarce. Quail usually find plenty of 
seed in these seasons from weeds and 
cultivated crops. Insects, which 
roughly make up about 25 per cent 
of a bobwhite’s diet, are available. 
The critical period for quail occurs 
in winter and early spring. During 
those months, green growth is scarce 
or absent. Insects are nowhere to be 
found. Seed of cultivated crops has 
rotted and weed seeds are being 
cleaned up by other birds competing 
with bobwhite. 


Four crops have been found to 
help keep quail from hunger in this 
critical period—large partridge peas, 
Bicolor lespedeza, common lespede- 
7a, and beggarweed. An additional 
advantage of partridge peas and bi- 
color is that they furnish good cover. 
Guar is a valuable summer quail 
food in southern Texas. 

All these plants are legumes. Bi- 
color is the only perennial. In gen- 





* Quail Crop 


There’s many a hearty meal for quail 
March 
in stands of partridge peas like these. 


eral, all except beggarweed 
will produce seed in any of 
the Southern states. Beggar- 


Florida and the lower Coastal 
Plain region of the Gulf states. 
Bicolor and common (or Ko- 
rean possibly in the upper 
Southern states, since it has a 


best results on fertile bottoms. 
Beggarweed is best on good 
“corn” land. Large partridge 
peas—a “confederate” native 
of the South—will generally 
produce good quail food on 
practically any soil. 

Natural cover should be 
near quail food patches. 
Strips or plots near timber or 
plum thickets and along 
brushy streams, fence rows 
and corners are ideal spots to 
set a tablecloth for the bob- 
white. Remember to plant 
your plots where livestock 
cannot graze over them, or 
you will have no seed crop! Where 
livestock is the principal agricultural 
project, you will need to erect fences. 





In determining how many food 
patches to plant, the landowner 
should plan a tenth to quarter acre 
plot for every 10 to 25 acres of land. 
Patches should not be concentrated; 
they should be scattered out so coveys 
will range over the entire farm area. 

After locating plots, break land in 
midwinter or as soon as it thaws. 
About 10 days before planting time, 
prepare a good seedbed and apply 
fertilizer. Two hundred to 500 
pounds of 0-16-8 or 200 pounds of 
18 per cent superphosphate and 50 
pounds muriate of potash on each 
acre make a good application. 

Planting dates wil! vary in differ- 
ent states of the South. A good rule 
to follow is to plant when the seed 
will come up after the last killing 
spring frost. Most crops mentioned 
can be planted up to a month or five 
weeks after this date with good re- 


sults. Bicolor seedlings however, must | 


be set out during dormant season. 


Rates of seeding crops to the 
acre are as follows: 15 pounds par- 
tridge peas broadcast; 8 pounds Bi- 
color lespedeza drilled in 30-inch row, 
or 20 pounds broadcast; 15 pounds 
common lespedeza broadcast; and 10 
pounds beggarweed broadcast. Since 
Bicolor lespedeza is not a good weed 
competitor its first vear, best results 
can often be obtained by drilling in 
rows so plants can be cultivated. 
Seed of bicolor and beggarweed must 
be scarified before planting. Always 
try to buy seed with high germina- 
tion. Seed guar in March and April, 
8 to 12 pounds per acre. 

The seed of all crops should be 


covered very lightly with soil. A cul-| 


tipacker is excellent for covering 
seed that have been broadcast, al- 
though a disk harrow set to cut shal- 
low will do a good job. A good rain 
may “plant” the seed sufficiently in 
sandy or well prepared soils. 
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Shoot REMINGTON 'HFSPEED'22s 





weed will be adaptable to| 


shorter growing season) give| (iia 


 SPELD “POMER ~ 


| 


The terrific speed and smashing im- 
pact of Remington “‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s 
mean just one thing—MAXIMUM 
POWER. They’re loaded to the limit 
. . - pack more wallop at 50 yards 
than standard cartridges develop at 

the muzzle! 


And with all that speed and power goes game- 
getting accuracy. What’s more, Remington “Hi- 
Speed” 22’s help keep your rifle accurate. Only 
Remington cartridges have the original ‘“‘Klean- 
bore”’ priming —the priming that cannot rust or 
| corrode a rifle barrel. So ask for them by name 
| — Remington ‘‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s. 









“Hi-Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A Rome of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
PIPPP LPG LL LDLOL LOD LOD LD DODL LOLOL DDO DO DDD DOLD DD DD OL OD ODO LODDLODDOLOD LOD LOLOL LODO 
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Irrigation News 


FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WEATHER: 
Made-to-order! 
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FLORIDA DAIRYMAN CALLS 
ALUMINUM IRRIG. PIPE 
KEY 10 BETTER PASTURES 


Above, Some of the Magnons'’ irrigated Pangola grass, 


Right, Bill Magnon shows his uncle how easy it is to han- 
le aluminum irrigation pipe. 


Tampa, Fla.— One day last summer, 
Alvin Magnon pointed to his sprinkler 
irrigation system as it spread a gentle 
shower over a sectign of grassland. ‘That 
portable aluminum pipe,”’ he said, “‘is our 
key to successful pastures here in Florida 

. fine as anywhere in the country.”’ 

Magnon, with his brother Harry and 
nephew Bill, operates an 800-acre dairy 
farm near Tampa. When their pastures 
need supplemental moisture, the Magnons 
irrigate through 400 ft. of main and 900 
ft. of perforated aluminum sprinkler pipe. 

“There’s nothing to moving this alumi- 
num irrigation pipe,”’ says Bill Magnon. 
“It’s a quick, easy way to put water 
where it’s needed at exactly the right time 
to do the grass most good.” 


Calves thrive on irrigated grass 
One irrigated 8-acre plot, planted in 
July, 1949, grew waist-high in tender 
Pangola grass. That September it pro- 
duced a big yield of hay, then was grazed 
by 22 calves until the following March. 
According to Bill Magnon, calves on the 
irrigated pasture “shaped up’’ much 
better than those that were on feed. 





South Is Rich in Natural 
Water Sources, Says USDA 


In the southeastern states, nearly a 
hundred large rivers and streams provide 
a continuous flow of water. A recent state- 
ment by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture adds that this great water supply 
is within reach of about 10 million acres 
of rich valley land. It can be tapped for 
supplemental irrigation purposes without 
the construction of dams. Adequate soil 
moisture, the USDA says, is a necessary 
part of such improved farming practices 
as the use of hybrid seed and larger quan- 
tities of fertilizers. 








Now...a Good Time to 
Plan Your Water Supply 


If you’re looking forward to future use of 


portable sprinkler irrigation on your 
farm, start now to plan an adequate, con- 
venient source of good water. Streams or 
lakes on your property may be enough. 
But if they’re small, or tend to dry up, 
you may need to build one or more 
artificial ponds. Or wells may be your 
best water source. Why not talk it over 
with your county agent or soil con- 
servationist? 





A ¢ P 
g, 
5 fl line 
y J J 
4” Alcoa aluminum irrigation pipe weighs 


less than 34 of a pound per foot—about 
lg the weight of steel. 
7 x « 





“See It Now” with Edward R. Murrow 
brings the world to your armchair . 
CBS-TV every Sunday 3: 30 PM, EST. 


Mail coupon for your free copy of Alcoa’s 
32-page “‘Pipelines to Profit’ book... full 
of useful facts on sprinkler irrigation. 

* * * 


When you buy portable irrigation pipe, 
look for the blue and yellow Alcoa label. 





Supply of Alcoa irrigation 
pipe may be limited by 
military needs for aluminum. 















WORTH WAITING FOR! 


ALCO 


ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION PIPE 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2139C Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me 





“Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit.” 








Appling’s Plan Would Enable All 
Schools in Your County To Observe 


The Lord’s Week 


By James W. Sells 
Rural Church Editor 


REAT concern should be 
expressed over the sepa- 
ration of church and state, 
but great concern must also 
be expressed over the wide 
gap between public education 
and religious instruction. 
Last year in Appling Coun- 
ty, Ga., all public schools, 
both white and colored, ob- 
served The Lord’s Week. 
They called it a Religious 








Emphasis Week, and the time 
was the week before Easter. 
It was my privilege to 


Pupils from Altamaha, Ga., Junior High 
School who led one of morning worship 
services during Religious Emphasis Week. 





speak each morning of that 
week to two white rural high 
schools and to one Negro grammar 
school. In each school they fol- 
lowed the schedule as outlined in 
the leaflet, “Suggested Programs for 
a Religious Emphasis Week in Your 
School,” published by The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

These things happened: 

1. For a_ week, religion was 
pointed up in every school in the 
county in a dramatic manner. 


2. Pupil participation was one of 


the finest things that happened dur- 
ing the week. The pupils prepared a 
worship center for the chapel, read 
the Scriptures, led the singing, and 
offered the prayers. 


County Religious Emphasis Week 
Committee with authority to super- 
vise the whole program. 

This committee, or an execu 
tive committee, will prepare a de- 
tailed program, secure and appoint 
the preachers, and make all ar- 
rangements with local schools. 


4. A committee should be ap- 
pointed in each school to encourag 
every pupil to take part, make local 
arrangements, welcome and intro- 
duce the visiting speakers and be 
responsible for the program in its 
own school. 

5. The county executive com- 
mittee should have meetings. of 

the speakers, discuss 





8. Interdenomina- 
tional cooperation was 
experienced. (A min- 
ister had been as- 
signed to each school 
to give a 15-minute 
talk on the Scripture, 
and representatives of 
all denominations in 
the county participat- 


at Dallas, 


The leaflet, “Suggest- 
ed Programs for a Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week 
in Your School,”’ may be 
ordered for 3 cents from 
Service Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, 
Memphis, or Raleigh. 


themes to be used, de- 
velopments as they oc- 
cur, and hear reports 
from the ministers. 
6. Get a civic club 
to sponsor the pro- 


gram. There will be 
some money needed 


for travel of visiting 


ministers, and one ot 





ed in the program.) 

4. Interracial activities were ex- 
perienced in the planning. Lead- 
ers of the two races planned for the 
Religious Emphasis Week. White 
ministers spoke to the Negro schools 
and gave Negro students an oppor- 
tunity to hear white preachers. A 
great deal of planning went into 
preparation of the program. 

Here are the seven steps you will 
need to follow if you seek to initiate 
this type program in your school: 

1. Ask the county board of edu- 
cation to call the planning meeting. 
To this meeting should be invited 
school principals, pastors, newspa- 
per editors, and representatives 
from all of the various civic clubs 
of the county. 

Ask the chairman of your 
county board of education, or your 
county superintendent, to appoint a 
committee composed of teachers, 
ministers and civic leaders, and a 
representative of the board of edu- 
cation. This committee will be the 


the county seat civic 
clubs should be glad to help spon- 
sor this program. 

7. Cooperate with county news- 
papers and get adequate publicity. 
Give names of ministers and their 
speaking appointments, and give 
names of committees in local 
schools who will be responsible for 
the program. 

After your Religious Emphasis 
Week is over, it will be wise to 
make a complete report to the 
board of education and to the pub- 
lic. Out of this meeting will come 
a demand for a Continuing Com- 
mittee to plan for the program for 
the next year, and to make im 
provements in your plans. 

If you want to give the program 
a lasting emphasis, distribute small 
pocket gospels of Luke, or John, t0 
any child who will memorize cer 
tain portions of the Scriptures. 
These individual gospels and Bibles 

may be ordered from the Americal 
Bible Society, Dallas, Tex., or At 
lanta, Ga. 
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Farmers Are Asking 


| (Continued from page 102) 


Ze qnaws, Et dent. That 


is general; let us be specific 
ay “rat, * aan — 
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material for 
can be used as a drench, 
(pill), or powder on feed. In using 
phenothiazine on the feed, 
each calf separately to avoid an 
overdose. In worming. thin, 
down calves, it is best not to give 


bolus 


Clip Cows for Cleaner Milk 
“Is there any advantage in clip- 
ping the long hair off milk cows in 
the winter?” 
still reaso! 


to spend Yes, much dirt and trash may be 


kept out of the milk. This naturally 
leads to cleaner and better milk. 


Power Cuts Cotton Costs 

“Does mechanization reduce cost 
of cotton production over one-row | 
mule equipment and hand picking?” 


(Answered by Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council.) 


ell’s ef- 


. 
( y of rats. 
Mechanization of land prepara- 


Lt Ki le d Me tion and cultivation, combined with 
mechanical harvesting, has reduced 
but-Z Love lt: by more than three-fourths the 


man-hours required to produce a | 
Nearly all leading rodenticides today 300-pound bale of cotton. 
contain warfarin...because warfarin ia in China Bilin oft Sail 
is the most effective rat and mouse | 4m the Coasta ains OF /vorth 
killer known to science. | Carolina, experiments have revealed 
a you ye Ay —~ it that with one-row mule equipment 
pay you to be sure it contains . 1 P . 5.9 | 
warfarin. Look for it under different ind hand picking, i total of 145 
brand names (complete or in form hours is required to produce a bale 
ready to mix) at drug, hardware, of cotton—including 15.3 hours for | 
eed, seed, Supateenans stores. land preparation and planting, 33.6 | 
Use warfarin first for protection hours for cultivation and hoeing, | 
| and 97 hours for harvesting. Two- 





that will last. 


° 
ag “ r + qi r i nm row tractors, mechanical choppers, 


© S, Patent Ste, 2498.578 | fame cultivators, and mechanical 
‘ gabon | pickers cut man-labor needs in the 
Another REWARD of RESEARCH From Coastal Plains to 25.2 man-hours 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI aces FOUNDATION per bale—4 for preparing and 


Madison Wisconsin planting land, 15.3 for cultivating 
FREE BULLETINS ON REQUEST...WRITE DEPT. PF3 and hoeing, and 5.9 for harvesting. 

Man-hour requirements in the | 
Mississippi Delta are slashed from 
138 to 31.5 when two-row tractor | 
equipment and mechanical pickers 
are substituted for men and mules. | 
Only 2.9 hours are required for | 
land preparation and planting as | 
compared with 6.2 under the old 
system. Cultivation and hoeing is | 
s-14 | reduced from 41 hours to 22.9, and 
harvesting hours from 91.8 to 5.7. 

On the Texas High Plains only 
15.4 hours are needed to produce | 
a bale of cotton when full four-row 





rtmazing NEW 


Land Clearing er ftart SAW 


Post Hole a * Weed & Brush Cutter 
Quickly attached to 
‘ord + Ferguson « 

John Deere Me MT 






LOW PRICED! 


Sensational new and 
better power saw at a 
low price! Saws Down Trees at Ground, Clears 
Land Quick and Easy! Adjustable to many angles. 
One man operates from tractor seat! Fells trees fast! 
Zips up logs and branches. Abundance of power direct 
from Tractor P.T.O. 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! Send postcard now for FREE 
Folder and amazing LOW PRICE. Learn why Sun- 
flower Implements are such Big favorites over the 
nation. Write today. 


oY i eWER 
Sil South Kansas 


equipment and machine strippers 
do the job. With one-row mule 
equipment and hand snapping, 66 
£86. - hours are necessary. Machines on 
: the High Plains lower seedbed and 
planting hours from 9.9 to 1.9, cul- 

tivation and hoeing from 19 to 9.9, | 


FEEL ACHY : and harvesting from 37.1 to 3.6. 
DUE TO COLD 
MISERIES , f = 
gives tast <s 7 re 





| SNOUSTAtES. INC. 
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RELIEF 


666 
LITTERS MARIGOLD . 


MERICA PRIZE WINNER 
oad = All Marigold. Produces hundreds of 
rious, soft yellow Chrysanthemum- like 








gore " 





3 in. across on erect plants. Easy t 
for 50's Lovely for bouguets. Se nd 10e¢ in cake 


tod Nance copy, Bix seed FREE ~ 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN noci222's2iSnois 


Grow. 


What 


“I'm backing the car out. 
does it look like ’'m doing?” 


worming calves. It 


feed 
| 
run- | 


them the full dose recommended on | 
the label of phenothiazine contain- | 
er. I give one-half dose and then | 
repeat dosage in about three weeks. | 
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Insist on 


Planet Jr. 


“Finest in the Field” 





PLANET JR. STEELS 
“Toughest of ’em All!” “a 


They’re ‘“‘planetized”’ with an 

exclusive hardening process for long wear and super- 
toughness without brittleness. Wide selection of over 200 shapes 
and sizes for every job and soil condition. Mirror-finished for 
self-scouring! 





PLANET JR. GARDEN TRACTORS 
Save time, labor, money! 


Here’s the low-cost way to better 
results with a fraction of the 
effort. Packed with power, but 
handles with ease. Farm engi- 
neered attachments for plowing, 
discing, cultivating, seeding, fer- 
tilizing, snow plowing, lawn mow- 
ing, field mowing, hauling. A 
convenient power unit for many 
other uses. 1%, 2%, 3 and 5 h.p. 
models. 





2% h.p. Tractor Model B-8 
with B-12 Super Cultivator 


Also manufacturers of hand, animal and tractor tools including: 

A ; . — 17 SS 
\ : >, Sy, RB f 

We eT PAD =, =) 

SE SSO [ate  \eSaies 


Hand Seeder 


whe: pals 


LW de i a 





2 Wheel Hand Cultivator Hand Fertilizer Lawn Mower Hitch Multi-Row Drill 


Better tools mean better living 


Planet Jr.. 


FINEST IN THE FIELD 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc.— 3461 N. 5th St., 





Phila. 40, Pa. 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





GUARANTEED ACCURACY 
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Patents 
Pending 


NOW! Meter the Flow of 
Fertilizer EX ACTLY— 


@ PREVENT SKIMPING OR BURNING 

@ APPLY YOUR FERTILIZER EFFICIENTLY 
Investigate how the Ottawa Chief works 
and you'll settle for nothing less. Notice 
(in diagram) there are two, not one, 
positive feed augers. The Jower opposing 
auger makes the big difference. It con- 
trols the distribution because it precisely, [B= — 
automatically measures and forces pul- cee? DS Seer 


I 
' 
' 
AVAILABLE IN IMPLEMENT ! 
ATTACHMENTS OR SPREADERS } 

I 

! 


te / 4 Grain Drill 
5 Attachments f 
i) 








verized fertilizer equally through all PAREN WW ! 
distribution tubes. Rough ground or 
smooth, fast speeds or slow, the exact Pull Type a i 
amount is always automatically applied. Twin & Single : 1 
By merely interchanging special sprockets SPREADERS i 
that drive the augers, you can positively Will Be 
set the rate of flow to meet application Available a | 
requirements, r 
Ask Your Dealer for Full Details or Write Tractor Mounted > YT I { 
Including FORD Type J !/ I 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. & Cultivator & Lister } 
DEPT. LL OTTAWA, KANSAS Attachments. | 
a 








_.. TRUST THIS 


through workdays and washdays 
DICKIES work clothes fit you 


town and at work, DICKIES mean more 


comfort and better looks for you. 
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Wear 









.. fit your job 






Get DICKIES and you get Wear'N'Forced 


tailoring that lasts and lasts. For wear in 






for the tough job ahead 


Say “DICKIES DENIMS” 


DICKIES overalls and dungarees with the impor- 
tant ‘‘graduated rise’’ fit right from the start. 
Fully Sanforized to stay that way. New features 
for your every convenience. 


Dickies 











Insure Your Insurance 


Insurance companies not only specify what claims 


they will pay, 
cannot pay. 


but what claims they will not and 
Attorney Whitwell tells what can hap- 


pen if you don’t read your insurance policy carefully. 


By Dwight Whitwell 


OHN Waddie, a cotton grower, 

bought a public liability and 
collision insurance policy on his car. 
Mr. Waddie used the car to pull a 
trailer to haul cotton from the farm 
to the gin. He was pulling a load 
of cotton to the gin one night and 
the trailer, weaving and whipping, 
hit a passing car. It killed one of 
the passengers, seriously injured 
two others, and demolished the car. 
John Waddie was sued for $20,000. 
He immediately notified his insur- 
ance company and asked it to de- 
fend the suit, as he thought the 
policy required it to do. When the 
insurance company learned the ac- 
cident had been caused by the trail- 
er’s being pulled by the car, it told 
Mr. Waddie it was not liable. 

The policy stated plainly that the 
car wasn’t to be used for pulling a 
trailer. Mr. Waddie had not read 
his policy and did not 
know that provision 
was in it. He had to 
defend the lawsuit at 
his own expense. The 
court held him respon- 
sible for the accident 
and gave the injured 
parties a judgment 
against him for $20,- 
000. Mr. Waddie then 
sued the insurance 
company on his poli- 
cy. He claimed the in- 
surance agent failed to 
tell him the policy did 
not permit use of a 
trailer. The court told 
Mr. Waddie that the 
insurance company 
did not owe him any- 
thing. The company, the court 
said, had a legal right to prohibit 
use of a trailer because it increases 
the danger of an accident. Failure 
of the agent to explain the policy 
made no difference, as it was Mr. 
Waddie’s duty to read his policy 
and obey the restrictions. 


fold p 
ing bloo 


Your insurance policy is a legal 
contract that sets out the rights and 
duties of both the policyholder and 
the insurance company. The aver- 
age person who buys insurance 
takes it for granted that as long as 
he pays the premiums, the company 
is legally bound to pay for all his 
losses. Lawbooks are filled with 
cases involving arguments between 
policyholders and insurance com- 
panies. A large number of these 
cases show that the policyholder 
either has failed to read his policy 
or did not understand his duties 
and obligations as set out in it. 

Insurance companies usually pay 
all legitimate claims promptly after 
proper notice of loss is received. 
When a claim not covered by the 
policy is filed, or when some pro- 
vision of the policy has been vio- 


we! 


The Red Cross needs help 
from you to carry on its four- 
rams of: 1) provid- 
and plasma for the 
Armed Forces; 
welfare services to 
personnel here and abroad; 
3) providing disaster relief; 
4) training millions in first aid 
and nursing for civilian de- 
fense. Give to the Red Cross. 





lated by the policyholder, the com- 
pany must refuse payment. 

Do not wait until your house has 
burned before you read your policy, 
James Thompson had a _ family 
working for him that lived in a ten- 
ant house on the place. During 
cotton-picking season members of 
this family left the Thompson house 
and went to another farm about 6 
miles away to pick cotton. They 
planned to return each Saturday, 
and left most of their household 
goods in the Thompson house. The 
weather turned rainy and the road 
got so bad these people could not 
get home. After they had been gone 
about three weeks, the Thompson 
house caught fire and was a total 
loss. Mr. Thompson filed a claim 
for his loss with the company that 
had the fire insurance. When the 
company learned that the family 
had been gone from 
the house for three 
weeks, it refused to 
pay the insurance. 
The insurance policy 
had a provision in it 
that said the company 
would not be liable for 
any loss if the house 
should become unoc- 
cupied for as long as 
10 days. The court 
held that even though 
the house was only 
temporarily unoccu- 
pied and still had some 
furnishings in it, nev- 
ertheless, the specific 
terms of the policy 
had been violated and 
therefore the company 
was not liable to Mr. Thompson for 
his fire loss. 

Another example is the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Williams. They 
paid off the last of the debt on their 
farm home, a few days before the 
Fourth of July and decided it would 
be nice to have a celebration. They 
bought some fireworks on the third 
of July and put them in the living 
room. That night the house caught 
fire and was destroyed. Their in- 
surance policy had a provision that 
said the insurance would become. 
null and void if fireworks or any 
other explosives were kept, used 0 
allowed on the premises. The ad- 
juster disclaimed any liability. The 
Williamses sued the insurance com- 
pany. The court told Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams they had violated the 
terms of their contract. 

The fact that a policyholder is 
ignorant of provisions in his policy 
makes no difference. 

Read your insurance policy and 
if you do not thoroughly understand 
all its provisions, ask your insurance 
agent or lawyer to explain the 
policy to you. 
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Whether you are man or woman, this story is for you. 


There’s no wild excitement ahout the plot, but you'll be 


happier (and mavbe better) for reading about these two 
PI ; s 


typical country families. 


We believe you'll agree, “know 


your neighbor—you might like him” is always good advice. 


By PAPINTA J. KNOWLES 
Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 


EW people moved on the old 
IN Boos place next to us just 

when the corn was ripe enough 
to shuck, and Pa said right off the 
bat that he wouldn’t have anything 
to do with them. 

It wasn’t like Pa to say such a 
thing, because when the Moodys 
lived there, Pa was always finding 
things to do to help old Dave Moody 
and his boys. Dave Moody and Pa 
neighbored like all the farmers did 
in Pinkleyville. They helped each 
other sow grain, they threshed to- 
gether, they went to all the conserva- 
tion meetings to learn new methods 
of farming, and when one passed on, 
like poor old Dave Moody had a 
month ago, they mourned over him 
like he was their own blood and kin. 

“It’s not like you, Pa,” Mom said 
at supper one night. 

Pa was buttering one of Mom’s big, 












“Now, you just stay right away from them, El,” Pa said, demanding.like. 
The big, buttered biscuit was in his mouth now and it made his jaw 
look like it was swollen from a bad tooth. “They’re not our kind.” 


brown biscuits. Just a second before 
he had said grace, like he always did 
before we started our meals. But 
since the new people had moved on 
the Moody place, Pa had left out the 
part, “—and bless our neighbors.” 
“It ain’t right either, Pa,” Mom 
kept on. “I'm beginning not to feel 
right about ignoring them all the 
time. That’s not the way we live in 
these parts. 
Lucy Day, and why don’t you—” 
“Now, you just stay right away 
from them, El,” Pa said, demanding- 
like. The big, buttered biscuit was 
in his mouth now and it made his 


jaw look like it was swollen from a 


bad tooth. “They’re not our kind.” 


“Why would coming from the city | 
make them so much different from | 


us, PaP We're all human, we're try- 


ing to get to the same place. Maybe | 


(Continued on page 106) 





I'm going over to see 





“Well...Claude has one good 
habit...he uses non-alcoholic 
Wildroot Cream-Oil !” 


“OK, OK! You’re still my best 
friend... but Wildroot Cream-Oil 


is my hair’s best friend 1” 


REAMER KELLER 
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“Little dandruff, heh? Better try 
Wildroot Cream-Oil ?” 


YOUR HAIRS BEST FRIEND 





America’s Favorite Hair Tonie ! 








Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more 


economical. 
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FAP AL ARS 


Have your Perma-Stone dealer explain this wonder- 
ful way to make shabby, old-fashioned homes look 
new, beautiful, modern — and more enjoyable to live 
in! The first cost is low and ultra-modern Perma- 
Stone is everlasting — requires no painting, no re- 
pairs, no upkeep cost. Insulation is built into it for 
all-year comfort and lower heating cost. Fire-safe, 
weather-tight. Choice of beautiful stone designs, colors, 
textures. Get a free estimate from your Perma-Stone 
dealer, Write us for his name and colorful folders. 


ERMA STONE 


for Beauty ° Permanence * Strength 





Good Man Lee 


Before you remodel 




















PERMA-STONE is the registered 
mark of the PERMA-STONE COM- 
PANY, originator of moulded stone 
wall-facing. Insist on genuine 
PERMA-STONE. Nationally used for 
over 20 years. Don't accept a 
substitute. 
Perma-Stone Co., Desk D-4 
719 E. Hudson St., 
Columbus 11, Ohio 
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Contains Pyrenone®. Kills stable 
flies, horse flies, horn flies, 
gnats, mosquitoes — repels mos? 
flying insects. Highest rating 
“Grade AA" for Kill. 

Order now for future delivery. 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 














Not Our Kind 


(Continued from page 105) 


they'd like for us to show them some- 
thing about farming.” 

“Show ’em?” Pa took a big swal- 
low of coffee. “It’s like Bill Reed 
said at the feed store the other day. 
He said, ‘That new neighbor of 
yours ll probably be telling you what 
to do and what not to do, Clem. 
That’s the way them city fellers are. 
They're know-it-alls.’ Well, just let 
him start telling me something—” 

“Pa, you haven't given him a 
chance,” Mom said. “Nine times out 
of ten the way you.think a feller is, 
he ain’t that way at all after you get 
to know ’im.” 

And that’s the way it went for over 
a week. When Pa set his head about 
anything, you couldn’t change him, 


looked like. 
I HELPED Pa with the 


chores, and after we'd milk and clean 
up the stalls, Pa would stand at the 
back window of the old barn and 
look across the valley toward the new 
neighbor’s house. He said to me 
once, while he was looking out the 
window, “It ain’t that I don’t like 
being friendly, Joe. It’s just that I 
don’t want to give him a chance to 
say something to me that’d make me 
sore. I figure if you stay away from 
wrong people, you'll never get in 
bad. Your mom just 
don’t understand a 
man’s way of look- 
in’ at things.” 

But another time 
Pa said something 
to me that sounded 
kinda funny. It 
looked like he used 
me for a_ talking 
post about our new 
neighbor when he 
was away from 
Mom. We were 
milking, Pa had one 
cow and I had an- 
other. “They say 
he’s got a college 
education, Joe,” Pa 
said, above the 
noisy ping-ping of the milk hitting 
our pails. “That’s something none of 
us farmers’s got in Pinkleyville. And 
it ain't in agriculture, either.” 

I wondered if that wasn’t the real 
reason Pa stayed away from Herman 
Day. Mom was always telling Pa 
that he was too thin-skinned to live, 
that a feller’s standing in the world 
didn’t make him any better than the 
next one. “We're all common clay, 
Pa,” she said. “The best will go 
down in the good old earth just like 
us here in Pinkleyville.” 


I ALWAYS thought, though, 
that Pa had a reason for fixing the 
line fence the day it happened. It 
was Saturday, and I was home from 
school. We started out early in the 
old truck right away after we got 
through at the barn. Pa didn’t talk 
as we drove over the old trail through 
the field toward the draw where the 
line fence was. I glanced at him 
once in awhile, but he kept his eyes 
on the road. 

We got awful close to their house 
when we worked on a certain section 





“Mr. Miller, do you like 
to watch things grow?” 


of the fence. Close enough that | 
could see some kind of red flowers 
blooming in pots in the front win- 
dow. A black dog with a stub tail 
leaped off the back porch and barked 
at us. Pretty soon a boy came around 
the corner of the house and stood 
looking at us until somebody called 
him inside. He looked to be about 
14—my age—and I got to hoping that 
Pa would make friends with Mr. Day 
before next summer so I would have 
someone to play with when I didn’t 
have to help Pa. Lynn Hoff, the 
nearest boy about my age, lived 3 
miles down Cedar Creek, and we 
had a hard time getting together. 


WE were about half done with 
the fence when I saw Mr. Day cross 
the lot from the barn. He was head- 
ed for the house, but when he saw 
us he stopped, and I knew he was 
waiting for Pa to shout a greeting to 
him, or maybe he was making up his 
mind to shout something at us. Any- 
way, my heart climbed right up in 
my throat and stayed there. 

Pa hammered on a second, then 
all of a sudden he straightened and 
threw up his hand as if he couldn't 
stand not being friendly any longer. 
“Howdy!” he shouted. 

It didn’t take Herman Day any 
time to cross the stretch to us. He 
shouted before he got there, “Hello, 
neighbor!” When he got to the fence, 

he reached for Pa’s 


hand and shook it 
hard. “Im sure 
glad to meet you. 
Been wanting to a 
i long time. How are 


you?” he asked. 

“Fine,” Pa said. 
“How are you? 
Been lookin’ to 
meet you, too.” 

I could tell Pa 
was surprised but 
pleased at the way 
Mr. Day had greet- 
ed him. 

“This is my boy 
Joe,” Pa said. 


MER. Day looked 
down at me and smiled. He had a 
friendly face and didn’t look as old 
as Pa. He put his hand on my shoul- 
der. “Say,” he said, “you’re about 
the age of my boy, I believe. Tom’s 
14, will be in another week. You two 
will have to get together.” 





SAMHS- 


“Sure,” I said. I saw Tom standing 
at the corner of the house watching 
us and I wished he’d come over to us. 

Pa and Mr. Day talked about the 
weather and the line fence. 

“Tll help on this,” Mr. Day said. 
“It’s as much my job as yours.” 

Pa chuckled and shook his head. 
“Just forget it,” he said. “I'm used 
to this kind of work. Anyway, Dave 
Moody fixed most of it last time, and 
it’s my turn now.” 

“But I’m not Dave Moody,” Mr. 
Day said. “I'll go down to the house 
and get a hammer and some nails.” 
He was gone before Pa could sa\ 
anything more. 

Pa chuckled. “Now, can you beat 
that!” he said, and I knew what he 
was thinking. 

Mr. Day was back in no time. |! 
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remembered how old Dave Moody 
and Pa used to hammer and talk 
when they worked on fences and 
things, and now Pa and Mr. Day 
were working together the same way, 
it seemed to me. 

When they were almost finished 
with the fence, Mr. Day said to Pa, 
“I see you've got some fine cows, 
Clem. Ever have any trouble with 
the milk?” 

Pa stopped hammering and 
straightened. He looked at Mr. Day 
with a different glint in his 
“Nope,” he said. 

I felt my heart climb up in my 
throat again. 


eyes. 


MIR. Day stopped hammering, 
too. “I’ve been wanting to ask you, 
Clem,” he said, looking at Pa, “what 
could cause a cow’s milk to taste 
bad? Why, we can’t drink the milk 
my cows are giving now.” 

Pa looked at Mr. Day a long min- 
ute, as if he wanted to be sure 
about something before he answered. 
“Where are you lettin’ ’em pasture?” 
he asked finally, blunt-like. 

Mr. Day turned, pointing toward 
the ridge north of his big, red barn. 
“That field across the way,” he said. 

Pa’s eyes squinted. “There's a 
right smart of green onions and garlic 
in that patch,” Pa said. “Dave was 
workin’ on it before he died, doing 
his best to kill it out. Your cows 
have probably eaten some. They'll 
sure fix their milk.” 

“They will?” Mr. Day rubbed his 
cheek in thought. “Sure sounds logi- 
cal,” he said. “I was beginning to 
think maybe something was wrong 
with the cows.” 

“Nope,” Pa said. He was chuck- 
ling now. “There’s nothing wrong 
with your cows. They’ve just got 
hold of some green onions and garlic, 
that’s all.” 

Mr. Day looked at Pa and grinned. 
“‘Tve sure got a lot to learn,” he said. 
“I don’t know whether I'll make it or 
not. All my life I’ve wanted to farm, 
and when the doctor told me I had 
to get away from the city, I took it as 
an excuse to try it out.” 


PA was looking at Mr. Day 
the way he used to look at old Dave 
Moody. “You'll make it,” he said. 
“Sure, you'll make it. If I can help 
you, let me know. All us farmers 
here in Pinkleyville work together, 
and we'll work with you.” 

Mr. Day reached for Pa’s hand, 
but Pa’s hand was already coming 


out to meet his. They shook hands 
vigorously. “Thanks,” Mr. Day said. 
“Tll probably bother you more than 
anyone, though, because you’re my 
nearest neighbor.” 

“Help yourself,” Pa said. “Advice 
is cheap in these parts. I always like 
to neighbor. Bring your family over 
sometime. The women can talk about 
knittin’ and cookin’, and we'll talk 
about farmin’.” 

They both laughed heartily. 

“That I will,” Mr. Day said. “You 
folks ll have to come over to see us.” 

They got to work on the. fence 
again and had just finished when | 
heard the old cowbell Mom always 
rang when we were out in the field 
and dinner was ready. 

Mr. Day laughed. “That bell idea 
isn’t half bad,” he said. “I'll have to 
tell my wife about it. She was won- 
dering what she’d do if she needed 
me or had dinner ready and I’d be 
out in the field.” 

“That’s the way we all do,” Pa 
said. “You'll learn our ways of livin’ 
after awhile.” He picked up his tool 
box. “You folks come over.” 

“Sure will, and you folks come,” 
Mr. Day said. 

Pa didn’t say anything to me for a 
long way when we started home. | 
knew he was doing a lot of thinking. 


*“SWEAYBE, Joe,” he said finally, 
“your mom has got the right slant on 
life. That nine-times-out-of-ten busi- 
ness about a feller not bein’ what you 
size him up to be holds more’n water. 
And I reckon if you look at it right 
about this education business, it ain’t 
all school learnin’ that make us edu- 
cated—it’s what we learn every day 
from our experiences as we go along 
in life.” 

I wasn’t sure that I understood all 
Pa said. All I could think about right 
then was how glad I was Pa and Mr. 
Day had made friends. Even Mom 
must have sensed that it had hap- 
pened, because she had a different 
look in her face when we stepped in 
the kitchen and she had baked Pa’s 
favorite dish—apple dumplings. 

Pa and I washed our hands and 
dried them on the roller towel against 
the wall and took our places at the 
table. Pa said grace. When he had 
finished, I looked at Mom. A soft 
glow was in her eyes, a rosy touch 
was in her cheeks. The way Pa said 
grace was like it used to be. “—and 
bless our neighbors,” he said at the 
last, and the way Mom looked was 
in his face, too. 


Did You Know? 


Centipedes Are Poisonous 


~" 


ENTIPEDES (meaning 100 legs) 
can produce bites or punctures 
which might be serious if not prop- 
erly treated. Their poison, similar to 
that of spiders or scorpions, is in- 
jected into the victim’s body through 
the short, thick, liplike front legs that 
are used for a puncturing effect. It 
destroys germicidal qualities of the 
blood and so paves the way for pos- 
sible infection. 
Seriousness of the bite depends 
upon where the person is bitten, the 





individual’s nature, and size of the 
centipede. Bites should always be 
treated with antiseptic, and ice packs 
used to slow down the blood’s ab- 
sorption of poison. 

Chlordane sprayed around the 
house foundation and under eaves 
should control these pests for two or 
three months. Closets and basement 
corners may be sprayed, but the in- 
secticide’s use inside the house must 
be limited because of possible toxic 
effects on humans. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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WHY TAKE LESS THAN 


PERFECTION” 


The Lower Cost GRAIN BIN 
with Extra Protection 
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Look at the 
Extra Protection 
“PERFECTION” Bins 
Give Your Grain 





3-WAY VENTILATOR can 
be bolted shut, adjusted to 
l-inch opening for ventila- 
tion or removed for 21-inch 
center-filling opening. 


VENTILATOR FITS OVER 
ROOF SECTIONS — exclu- 
sive feature for extra pro- 
tection from leaks and 
blowing. Only ‘‘PERFEC- 
TION” Bins have this 
advantage. 














CANOPY ROOF keeps 
rain and snow out. Pro- 
tects walls from eaves drip- 
ping! (One section remov- 
able for easy filling.) 


» 








CADMIUM-PLAT- 
ED BOLTS and 
NUTS resist rust. 
Heavy lead wash- 
ers for tightest 
fit, extra strength. 


TWO-PIECE SEALED 
FLOOR made in two 
matching sections of 
sturdy splice plates. 
Mastic furnished for seal- 
ing joints, makes floor 
vermin-proof. 





ONE-PIECE DOOR 
FRAME MATCHES SIDE- 
WALLS. One-piece frame 
assembly has edges cor- 
rugated for perfect fit to 
corrugated walls. No rub- 
ber stops or seals needed. 
Door is double thickness, 
22 gauge, full 3 foot width. 
Frame and door hot- 
dipped galvanized. 


“PERFECTION” BINS IN ALL SIZES 
FROM 1,000 TO 3,300 BUSHELS. 


QUICK, EASY TO ERECT 
— no special tools or skill 
required; every part fits 
perfectly, no straining or 
bending to make fit while 
erecting or to pull apart 
in service. 






For Your Own 
Protection Demand 
“PERFECTION” 


Only BSzB’s Modern Manufacturing Plants 


can produce this better “PERFECTION” Bin at SO 
LOW A PRICE! Mass production with the most up-to- 
date equipment and methods makes this possible. Com- 
pare “PERFECTION’S” quality and features with any 
bin—and then compare the cost! 


Only BS<B’s Old-Time Craftsmanship 


can produce the precision construction of “PERFEC- 
TION” Bins—EASY TO ERECT, SO STRONG! More 
than 60 years of experience in fabricating steel prod- 
ucts are behind every “PERFECTION” Bin. The per- 
fect fit of all “PERFECTION” sections means quick 
erection, greater protection. 


Now is the Time to order your “PERFECTION” 


Grain Bins. The steel supply is limited—and may be 
more limited later. So don’t wait until your crops are 
in to order the “PERFECTION” Bins you need. Your 
order NOW FOR LATER DELIVERY will reserve 
your “PERFECTION?” bins. Good storage protects both 
your crops and your prices. 






If you don’t know who your nearest “PERFECTION” 
Bin dealer is, write 








Agricultural Division, Dept. 8-CX3 









Bracwx, Sivatcs & Bryson. inc. 
7500 E 


12th Street Kansas Cit M 
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“WYETH VACCINE =| 
CHEAP PROTECTION 
AGAINST NEWCASTLE” 


Lititz, Penna.—Dr. C. L. Wertsch, 
prominent optometrist here, owns and 
operates a broiler plant in nearby 
Brickerville. He raises about 40,000 
broilers a year and is steadily expand- 





ing facilities to double production. 

Dr. Wertsch has been using Wyeth’s | 
Killed Virus Neweastle Disease Vac- 
cine for over a year now, and his losses 
from all causes have remained under 
two per cent. “Darned cheap protec- 
tion, I'd say,” Dr. Wertsch stated not 
long ago. “Before I used Wyeth Vac- 
cine for Newcastle I had tried several 
other types of vaccine and my losses 
were up near twelve per cent pretty 
constantly. 

“I'm certainly staying right with 
Wyeth Vaccine. No weight set backs 
following vaccination . .. and my birds 
are weighing out beautifully. With 
Wyeth Newcastle Vaccine I'm always 
sure I'm not going to introduce the 
disease into my broiler houses . . . and 
that sure helps a fellow sleep better 
nights, when he’s in this business.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 








WYETH “KILLED VIRUS” 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE does 


not affect egg production or quality. It 
cannot introduce the disease into your 
flock. It permits normal broiler weight 
gains...doesnotaffect quality of flesh. 
Supplied in 100 cc. or 500 cc. bottles. 


Write for new FREE booklet. 











WYETH T 
Incorporated Wyeth 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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STOP 
RUSTY 
RED 
WATER 


USE 


MICROMET ~ 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 
SEE YOUR PLUMBER 
OR PUMP DEALER 

FOR FREE BOOKLET 


write TO: CALGON INC. 
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COUNTRY VOICES | 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Whom do you want for President—Ike, Harry, Bob, Estes, 
or Earl? And what's the matter with the world, anyhow? 
Well, here are 34 outspoken opinions by readers. Suppose 


you put an “X” alongside each one you approve, NG—that 


means “no good”—alongside those you positively disap- 


prove. Then ask your wife (and maybe your children) to do 


likewise 


I bought ten thousand sunsets 
And a friendly old oak tree 


And a hundred thousand violets 
When my farm was deeded me. 


Ten thousand dewy mornings 
With a mockingbird to sing 


And a mossy glade with a willow shade 
And the music of a spring. . . 


I paid the man his money, 
And he did not understand 


He had put a price on Paradise 
When he thought he sold me land. 


Remember those lines? We 
60/ take them from the proofs of 

a first book by a new South- 
ern author. “I Like To Sing,” by 
Charles C. Me Whorter, is soon to be 
issued by the Emory University Press 
of Georgia. This poem, ““My Farm,” 
first appeared in Voices and won 
first prize in our Winter Singing 
Contest for 1950. Since then, Mr. 
MeWhorter, Texas-born, now farm- 
ing, conducting a 
dry-cleaning busi- 
and serving 
as chairman of the 
Board of Revenue 
in Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Ala., has sung 
for us more often 
here in Voices 
than any other 
writer; and if any- 
one can be said to 
have taken the place in the hearts 
of our readers that fell empty when 
Ben H. Smith died, it is he. 


Now comes last call for our 1952 
Winter Singing Contest. First prize 
for the best poem by anyone over 
21 years of age is $25, with $20 
each for second and third prizes, 
and a $15 fourth prize. 

For the best poem by anyone 
under 21, we offer the Junior Jesse 
Stuart Award of $25. And for all 
runner-up poems, Senior and Jun- 
ior, printed in whole or part, we 
pay $1 a line. 





8: 


ness 


Mr. Lord 


Entries may be rhymed or in free 
verse, but must not be more than 
16 lines long. Send just one poem, 
your best, postmarked no later than 
March 30, but the earlier the bet- 
ter. We plan to announce the win- 
ners in May. 

With more than 5,000 ‘“Tell- 
America” messages at hand, we have 
printed in the past two months some 
60; and here, as yet unpublished, 
are more than three times 60 we 
wish we had space for. 

How does the rural South feel 
about the approaching elections and 
the announced candidates? Rest- 





HAGAN BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


less, to say the least! 


and see how much argument you can stir up. 





Cc. C. MeWhorter ... 
He likes to sing. 


Wanted: Fifty million brooms by 
November —to sweep out political 
trash. Mrs. Clarice Clarily, 


Lamar County, Ala. 


Elect Bob Taft and stop the graft. 

I think Taft is our hope to escape 

chaos. Mrs. W. C. Branch, 

Benton County, Tenn. 

Give Eisenhower a try as mechanic 

to repair our deteriorating democratic 
policies and restore confidence. 

Mrs. Hattie J]. Morgan, 

Sullivan County, Tenn. 


& On the other hand: 


Ike for President? No! His whole 
life has been dictatorial. We don’t 
want a dictator, and you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks. 

Mrs. Pearl Hyman, 
Coffee County, Tenn. 

We, the people, should elect a mid- 
dle-aged man for President instead of 
one from 65 to 70 years. We would 
have less war. Mrs. M. S. Hines, 

Washington Parish, La. 

Cease criticizing our President. 
Thank God for his courage. Pray that 
he may have the health and courage to 
continue. Mrs. Sarah Owen, 

Coleman County, Tex. 


Let each of us set our own small 
cottage in perfect order, then help the 
President with his big White House. 

Mrs. D. F. Guthrie, 
Halifax County, Va. 


A general unrest as to the con- 
60/ duct and administration of 
public affairs, and an urge to- 

ward change or reform, are rather 
more sharply evident in this “Tell- 
America Roundup” than in 1943 
when we called for the first such 
outpouring of telegram-length mes- 
sages, or in 1949, when we did so 
again. Yet, now as before, the great 
majority of the messages deals in 
personal terms with what might be 
called “Individual Reform,” rather 
than in “Reform Through Politics.” 
The proportion of messages that 
eall for a “Religious and Moral 
Revival,” with higher personal stan- 
dards of conduct in the home, on 
the highway, in the church, school, 














For healthier farm living 


use plenty of running water 


GET A DEPENDABLE 





You can have all the running 
water you need by installing a 
low cost Delco-Jet Pump. 

The Delco-Jet Convertible 
Pump, available in 4 sizes, is 
easy to install—ready to pump 
as soon as it is connected. 

And even after installation, 
should the water level in your 
well fall, the Delco-Jet Conver- 
tible can be converted quickly 
and inexpensively from shallow 
well to deep well operation. 

Find out from your nearest | 
Delco dealer which Delco pump | 
will best meet your water re- 
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werlall 2x 
< 5-HP Gravely Tractor 
powers 20 tools—does every lawn, garden, 
and field job easier, better! All-gear drive, 
Reverse. New “Power vs Drudgery” Book- 
let FREE. Write for it today! 


&} GRAVELY: 


BOX 339 DUNBAR, W.VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 31 YEARS 


MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 


GET (TAS A BOMUS 


Make Big Cash Profits Besides 


Easy to earn a stylish new suit —beauti- 
fully tailored to your measure—on our 
**Profit-Sharing’’ Bonus Plan. Also spe- 
cial bonus pants offer. All you dois show 
our beautiful fabrics and latest fashions 
to friends, and take their orders. Keep 
up to $11.50 per suitand give big values. 
Union made. Perfect fit and customer 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SEND NO MONEY—Gef FREE Outfit 
We furnish complete selling outfit of over 
100 big actual Saye full color style port- 
folio, and all supplies in swell display trav- 
eling case. Absolutely no cost. rite for it 
today and start earning bonus Suit or Pants 
and big cash profits at once. Act now. 


O. K. TAILORING CO. 


325 S. Market St., Dept. 93, Chicago 6, 11. & 
| MONEY 


SAMPLE 
SHOWING i REE FABRIC 


Write me, and I'll send you this big package ® 
actual sample fabrics and style presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see 8% 
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and community, runs amazingly 
high. In 1943, with a hot war blaz- 
ing, only about one message in 
every five put God and morality 
first. In 1949, with “peace when 
there is no peace” uncertainly tak- 
ing form, the proportion of such 
answers rose to something over three 
out of five. And now, as 1951 has 
passed into 1952 with doubt and 
tension mounting, at least 4,000 of 
these some 5,000 ‘Tell-America” 
messages say, “Turn to God, the 
Golden Rule, the Old Moralities, the 
Faith of Our Fathers,” or words to 
that effect. Four out of five! 


Unless love and brotherhood em- 
brace the world, hate and greed will 
crush it. Edna Minor, 

Guilford Ga N. C. 


Spiritual growth must catch up with 
scientific and industrial growth. 

Ann Selfridge, 

Dallas County, Tex. 


Troubles should be prayed about, 
not worried about. 
Mrs. Roy Whitlock, 


Henry County, Va. 


We can never make real progress 
toward permanent peace so long as we 
recognize war as legitimate, and clothe 
it with glory. Mrs. Frances Anderson, 

Jefferson County, Ky. 


Murderous haste and reckless- 
6o/ ness on the highways is the 
theme of far more of the mes- 
sages than in 1943, when wartime re- 
strictions were on tires and gasoline. 


I'm heartsick over the number of 
automobile accidents — especially on 
Sunday. Monday’s paper is so full of 
them I hate to Ak it. 

Mrs. Marjorie Truitt, 
Norfolk County, Va. 


Forbid making cars with a greater 
speed than 50 miles per hour. 

Lee Reuker, 

Bell County, Tex. 


The liquor store clerk, the bootleg- 
ger, the tavern operator—these are the 
three most hazardous occupations—for 
the public. Paul Reid, 

Colbert County, Ala. 


Concern as to lush living, 
bo! heedlessness, thriftlessness, 

lax standards, divided and dis- 

rupted homes, also appears to 
have sharpened: 


When people find nothing worth- 
while but a nce and money the 
only means to secure it, their doom is 
certain. Evelyn Roberts, 

Marion County, W. Va. 


Don’t get the installment habit! 
Your money is spent before you earn 
it. Insecurity haunts you. Pay day is 
a nightmare of parceling out pay- 
ments. J. C. P., Hall County, Ga. 


America boasts the world’s highest 
living standards, but mothers have to 
leave homes and children to maintain 
those standards. Nina Kelsey, 

Washington County, Va. 


Live right before your children and 
they will live right after you. 

Elizabeth Mason, 

Coosa County, Ala. 


We waste a fortune in a lifetime— 
something spilled, something carelessly 
broken or damaged, something forgot- 
ten. To save half this waste would 
double farm earnings. 

E. T. N., Monroe County, Miss. 


The waste in the United States ter- 
tifies me as I watch my children and 
others suffer for the very essentials of 
ife. Mrs. Clifford Greenway, 

Stone County, Ark. 


There is more and sharper 
6 talk of money troubles in this 
flood of ‘“Tell-America” mes- 
sages than there was in 1949. Some 
speak of “the inflationary depres- 
sion” and of lavish spending as bear- 


ing down harder on people of fixed 
income, especially the aged, than a 
deflationary panic: 


This vicious circle — rising wages, 
rising prices, rising taxes—where does 
it end? Mrs. H. N. Brock, 


Polk County, Ga. 


I would rather pay high taxes than 
have nothing to pay taxes with. 

Mrs. H. R. Allen, 

McLennan County, Tex. 


If the costs of Government and liv- 
ing keep rising, we will have nothing 
left, except unlimited debt for old age 
and our children. 

Mrs. Betty O. Lewis, 
Scott County, Miss. 


May God speed the day for a better 


life and a better living among the verys 


poor—especially in rural America. 
Mrs. Bruce Cline, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 


We tenant farmers do more work 
and get less pay than any other labor- 
ing class of people in the South. 

3 Madison, 
Lauderdale County, Miss. 


If labor can’t live on a 1932 salary, 
how can a farmer live on a 30-acre 
farm? A. P. Mathis, 

Montgomery County, Ga. 


Ilow is the little farmer with no la- 
bor on his place to obtain the amount 
of machinery needed — he has no 
capital? F. ¢ lin Rowe, 

Clarendon County, S. C. 


One dollar bought seven francs in 
1918. Today’s dollar, not half so good, 
buys 400. French inflation. It can 
happen here. Charles G. Loughlin, 

Edgecombe County, N. C. 


We need more women growing 
vegetables, eggs, meats, and fewer in 
line at cash registers grouching about 
prices. Mrs. B. F. Sheffield, 

Polk County, Ga. 


We can beat inflation best by pro- 
ducing abundantly, buying carefully, 
and saving regul: arly. 

Mrs. Herbert E, Godman, 
Carroll County, Ky. 


“It need not be a burning 

public question that most con- 

cerns you,” we said in an- 
nouncing this ““Tell-America” Con- 
test. “It may be a personal prob- 
lem that you live with right at 
home.” Next month we shall print 
the most striking of the strictly per- 
sonal messages, and close with the 
announcement of top awards. , 


The predominating note that runs 
through most of the “Tell-America”’ 
messages seems to be a note of un- 
daunted faith: 


I am grateful to have lived through 
the first half of the present century 
and to have witnessed some of the vast 
national accomplishments. 

). T. Johnson, 
Moore County, N. C. 


My life has been marked by a series 
of national crises. Yet our people 
emerge from them stronger, wiser, 
more conscious of the power of free 
men, Tom Springer, 

Jasper County, Miss. 


The human race has survived war, 
pestilence, and famine. So let’s keep 
the body strong, mind alert to our task, 
with an unwavering faith in God. 

Julia Ann Peterson, 
Lincoln County, Ky. 


Blood transfusions, prayer, surgery 

—all gifts—saved my life last year. Is 

the re any great wonder I sincerely sing 
God Bless America”? 

Mrs. J. M. Davis, 

Hale County, Ala. 


Yrs., , 


Address letters to 
Or. ° 


“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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HEREMT USS 


D 
sopAY’s MOST WANTES 


DISC HARROW 





A Wheel-Type eal Disc Harrow that is a 
SENSATIONAL PERFORMER in any kind of farming 
IT’S FAST! on the road - in the 


field... Travels at top tractor speed! 


IT’S FLEXIBLE! Remarkably 


nimble over the roughest contours! 


IT‘S TOUGH! Most shock absorb- 

ent frame you’ve ever seen! 

IT’S AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICED! 


Ask your Farm Tools, inc. dealer chou it! 






Trash! Haulm! 
Corn Stalks! Roots! 
Brush! Briars! 
New Seed Beds! 
Grassy Waterways! 
Disc Blades! 
OR Conservation 
IDEAL Farming! Row and 
Cash Crop Farming! Contour 











> 
5-YEAR _ Farming! Sandy and Loose Soil! 
_ GUARANTEE — Working Hillsides! Pasture Renova- 
The omertine i tion! Orchards! And 
Becer guarentee. | All Regular Discing! 
First in the history |» 


ae 


of disc oe x 









- r rs 
: ae 
SEND FOR THE @ 

FACTS TODAY = 

Farm Tools, Inc. 7 

Dept. “E” Mansfield, Ohio gf 
Sounds good to me! Send me all @ 
the facts on the Mobil-Disc. a 
NAME s 
I « 
ADDRESS a 
CITY . 





= STA as 
TitTiiiiitititiiitiitt. 


THE NEW 


MO BIL-DISC 


ls a worthy companion disc harrows, rotary 


to the famous Vulcan hoes and the equally 
Roderick 
Wyola Myo) ¢-M(ololiammelare 


eld lare} 


popular Harvey farm 


pulverizers... 
Fils Zehiel mmm atelialil-lamllits 


foleliaMmalel adel a> folate Mele) dal 
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Hester 2-Dise Side Plow on a Minneapolis-Moline 
Model “R" with Hester Depth Equalizer, specially 
designed for tricycle-type row crop tractors. 


Look 


WHERE YOU'RE GOING 


WHAT YOU’RE DOING 


wits HESTER 


Disc Side Plows For: Row Crop Tractors 
You're always looking ahead with a 
Hester Disc Side Plow! From your seat, 
without stopping, you can instantly ad- 
just to plow at uniform depth over both 
hard and soft ground, to terrace, to 
break new ground—even to plow up 
small trees! With plow in place you can 
pull harrow or other loads! 

Better Yields—Better Profits! 
With a Hester Disc Side Plow, the soil 
is better pulverized. There's better aera- 
tion, less erosion, no air pockets, better 
crops! You can plant more ground, get 
better yields by plowing closer to fences 
and into corners. 

Save on Gas, Oil, Upkeep! 

Lighter draft means less power, less gas 
—and faster plowing! Fewer wearing 
parts, more rugged construction mean 
fewer replacements, longer life with 
Hester Disc Side Plows. 

Ask Your Dealer! 

Or write for complete information and 
prices. Give make and model of your 
tractor, name and address of your dealer. 
Hester Plow Co., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 


More Acres Per Gallon— More Acres Per Day! 


DISC SIDE 


HESTER eer: 


TRACTORS 





| 





“FARMHANDY” 


DEPENDABLE 


Ge 


TRUCKSTER 





per mile 


Total cost 


Quick—Economical—Safe 
of operation 


Makes Light Hauling a Snap 


You'll find the Truckster the handiest 
vehicle on the farm—for hauling every- 
thing from feed to fence posts. Pay loads 
up to 450 pounds can be carried for less 
than a penny per mile. Handy for quick 
mail runs, town or field trips. 75 m. p. 
gal. 35 m. p. h. Save time and money 
with Cushman. 


@ Write tor new FREE illustrated literature 
@ See your nearest Cushman Dealer 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


951 No. 21st St LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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It’s Time to Be Looking After Your Bees if You Want 


A Big Honey Crop 


By W. W. Hosea 


OME of you may already have 
your bees ready and doing their 
duty for this season. Some we know 
may not begin thinking of fresh 
honey before June. But for most of 
the South, this is a good time to be 
getting ready to gather the largest 
possible crop of honey in 1952 
Fear of getting stung is one of our 
foremost problems. By wearing 
brightly colored cotton clothing and 
using a good bee veil and smoker, 
one can be master of the bees with 
little practice. If possible, visit 
a good beekeeper and go with him 
as he works through his bees. You 
will learn more there in 10 minutes 
than from days of reading. 


Go into your hives and make 
sure that the queen is laying. If you 
have trouble finding her, look for 
eggs. They will usually be in combs 
with most bees clinging to them. If 
eggs are present, there is a queen 
in the hive. If you find her and she 
is small and dark and her bees are 
cross and hard to manage, see if 
you can’t get a good Italian queen 
to replace her. not as 
easy to get in March as they are 
later. Good stock is as important 
with bees as with cattle or poultry. 
Ask your State Department of Agri- 
culture for names of the best queen 
breeders in your locality. 

Check food supply in the 


What Is 


Queens are 


hive 


By Dwight Whitwell, 


LANDOWNER rented his 

farm to a tenant, and the ten- 
ant planted his crops, and then the 
landowner sold the farm and forced 
the tenant to vacate the land and 
turn it over to the buyer. The tenant 
sued the landowner for 
and proved to the satisfaction of the 
jury that if he had been permitted 
to go ahead and raise his crops that 
he would have made a profit of 


damages 


carefully. If your bees are even 
near being short on food, feed them 
sugar syrup. Allow at least 10 
pounds of sugar for each colony. 
Over most of the South now the 
weather is getting warm and the 
bees are raising young ones at a 
very fast rate. If this warm weather 
is interrupted by a few days of cold, 
wet weather, bees not well supplied 
with food might exhaust their food 
supply and starve. This quite often 
happens to a colony. 


Examine brood combs care- 
fully. Carelessness about combs is 
one of the most common causes of 
bee failures. I have gone into hun- 
dreds of hives over the last few 
years. The low percentage of good 
combs in the average hive is alarm- 
ing. Replace all damaged or unfit 
combs. It is best to place these new 
sheets of brood foundation with the 
bees just as the honey flow starts. 

Sometimes it is hard for a begin- 
ner to understand why he needs to 
use store-bought foundation. Of 
course he learns as he gains experi- 
ence. Use of comb foundation forces 
the bees to build straight, even 
combs that can be moved about 
and examined. Also, since the exact 
dimensions of worker cells are 
pressed into the foundation, the 
bees will hatch worker bees instead 
of a large percentage of drones. 


the Law? 


Attorney at Law 


$2,500. The jury gave the tenant 
a verdict for that sum of money. 
The high court affirmed the jury 
verdict and said that the landowner 
had no right to sell the farm with- 
out first making some satisfactory 
adjustment of his rent agreement 
with his tenant. 

Editor's Note. — Watch next month 
for another of these practical discus- 
sions of legal questions that come up 
on the farm. 


Our New Photo Contest 


Join in the fun with us. 
Top prize each month is $25. 


1. Anyone, young or old, may en- 
ter if he or she lives in a Progressive 
Farmer state — Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

2. Your picture will stand a better 
chance if you send negative along 
with photo. But no need to send 
negative if your picture is already 
a standard 8- x 10-inch glossy print. 

3. Print name and address clear- 





ly in margin on back of photo with 
soft pencil. (Be careful to put any 
writing close to edge so it will not 
show through and mar picture.) 

4. Entrants may each submit 
from one to five photos in any one 
month of the contest. 

5. Judges will make every effort 
to see that all pictures (except the 
winner) are returned to senders. 
Winning photo with all reproduc- 
tion rights accrues to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

6. Contest winner will be mailed 
prize of $25. 

Winning photo submitted during 
March will appear in an early issue. 











Guard Your Scalp 


as you guard your complexion 


You do something instantly if blemishes or clogged 
pores appear on your face, ruining your complex. 
ion. Remember, YOUR SCALP IS SKIN, too! 
Dandruff, dry crusts are a warning that your scalp 
needs the same care and attention you give your 
complexion! Try GLOVER'’S 3-WAY MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT, leaves hair lovelier, healthier. 


’*$ 
Pt OER ReATMenr 
for your Scalp and Hair 
GLOVER'’S MANGE MEDICINE, medicinal compound 
for flaky, scaly scalp and excessive falling hair. 
GLO-VER BEAUTY SOAP SHAMPOO, contains no 
hair drying detergents, no free alkali, no alcohol. 
Made from finest pure soap. GLOVER'S IMPERIAL 
HAIR TONIC, Non-Alcoholic, ANTISEPTIC. Kills 
dandruff germs on contact. 
At all Drug Counters. Write TODAY for FREE TRIAL 
of all 3 Glover Products. Send Name, Address, 10¢ to 
cover packaging and postage to 
GLOVER’S, Dept. 7A3, 

101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Copyright 1951 H. ‘Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
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” Guaranteed M y 
‘Good House 7 
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All about new SpinCast® Reel — new 
spinning rods — new spinning tackle. 
Over 100 pages of fishing tips and in- 
structions—Skish rules—fish pictures and 


mereteed SOUTHBEND 


reels, lures, lines. 
Write now. FREE! 
— BEND BAIT CO. 
7 Nem 


953 High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


MORE PROFITS underAVERAGt 


Va LIPOMA LIL 








Under average f 
conditions, ‘Muking 


horthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
pattersas record in world — also 
highest records’on twice-a-day milk- 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 

. have capacious deep body and 
mammary development of da 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ne Epereners Spe 6 months, $1.00; 
$ per yr 

AMERICAN MILKING “sHORTHORN society 
313-PFS. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 




















Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond 
to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, ete. 
Many home and garden uses. Pumps 











2400 GPH; or 360 GPH 75’ high; or 
1500 GPH from 25’ well. Use your % 
HP motor or engine. %” Stainless 


Shaft; Oil-less Bearing. DOES NOT 
CLOG! 1” inlet; %” ¢ mute Bag aw 
if cash with order. (West of N 

sissippi, add 50c.) Arete pig 


LABAWCO PUMPS 56. 95 


Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 
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The March of Machinery 


TOP CUSHION DIAPHRAGM 
: acace CUSHION BLOCK 
' 











| picenrae 4 (| t Ihe sol ovn | : | Y PATENTS 
SHAFT ins ornare PENDING 


MODEL 77 DIAPHRAGM SPRAY PUMP 


HE Model 77 Ace diaphragm spray pump for fungus, insect, and 

weed control is said to have following advantages: agricultural chemi- 
cals will not damage pump; spray materials do not come in contact with 
mechanical parts of pump; can be run dry for hours at a time without 
any damage whatever; no packing glands, gears, or vanes to cut out or 
wear from abrasive solutions; all pumping parts can be replaced on tractor 
by driver in the field in less than 30 minutes; no close tolerances (except 
bearing set-up); oversize eccentric drive shaft mounted in 4% inches of 
roller bearings running in dust-free bath of oil in sealed compartment; and 
no breather opening. The pump has large bore and very short stroke— 
usually about 3/16 inch—with working diaphragm acting as a flexible par- 
tition between pumping and bearing chambers. Because of short stroke, 
diaphragm does not stretch and is supported by top of piston on pressure 
stroke and top backing plate on suction stroke. Small unsupported area 
will withstand shearing force of 500 or 600 pounds. Repair kit costs 
about $3. Pump guaranteed for 1 year. Write: Ace Pump Corp., 140 
Hernando St., Memphis, Tenn. 


A new conversion unit 
changes the Ferguson two- 
dise into a three-disc plow. 
Third disc utilizes in- 
creased power of new Fer- 
guson 30 tractor. Provision 
for conversion unit already 
exists on both models of 
the two-disc plow. New 
unit fits on the main tubu- 
lar beam by removing end 
cap, behind second disc. 
For more complete infor- 
mation write to Harry Fer- 
guson, Inc., 3639 Wilwau- 
kee Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 


This one-way disk plow 
is said to do exceptional 
work in hard ground, moist 
soil, or heavy trash. Mount- 
ed direct on three - point 
hitch of Ford, Ferguson, 
and similar tractors, it is 
lifted and controlled by 
tractor’s hydraulic system. 
Four 26-inch discs cut 30- 
inch swath. Spring-loaded 
“V"-rim rear wheel con- 
trols all side draft. No 
gauge wheels or extra 
Weights are required. Road 
clearance is 13 inches. For 
lighter draft, antifriction 
bearings are used through- 
out. Rigid box girder steel 
frame provides strength 
without excessive weight. 
Write to the Krause Plow 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kans. 
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HOW TO SAVE TIME, 
TROUBLE and MONEY! 


























































Why bother with many different greases when 
one will do the job! You don’t need to tie 
up money in several pieces of greasing equip- 
ment, either. 

New Improved Gulf All-Purpose Farm 
Grease was developed to fill the demand for 
a general-purpose grease of superior quality 
for all-round farm use. 


Here’s what makes the quality in this grease: 





1. Months of laboratory work were put 2. It has excellent pumpability in cold 
into the development of this Gulf All- weather. Pumps easily through all types 
Purpose Farm Grease. of equipment. 





3. Has good rust-preventive qualities 4. Resists heat and washing action of 
and is recommended for application to water. Compounded to give superior re- 
external parts of farm equipment. sults in most types of farm service. 


“The grease of many uses”’ 


Suitable for application through lever-type or air-type pressure guns. 
Used for all bearings lubricated through pressure fittings or grease 
cups. 


ASK YOUR GULF MAN iii-rcrpose rarm Grease. 


















 slanatiaesieeasieeestaeeomatesienetentieestenstaestenteetantaentenstetenstanteetentont — oe ome 
| Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-23, Room 1509, Gulf Building | 
| Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania | 
] Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. | 
Name. 
| RFD No Town | 
! County State | 
ss J 





lim. 






and gets it! 


The 


moves across the field—spring plow- 


wheel turns and the tractor 
‘ing has begun again. And, with the 
turn of the tractor wheel, the nation’s 
farmers once again begin producing 
the abundance of food, feed and fibre 
so necessary to national strength and 
well-being! 

But this abundance depends, too, 
on another kind of wheel — equally 
vital. That’s the wheel of the rail- 
road freight car! These wheels bring 
the farmer his equipment...fertilizer 
... supplies . . . farm machinery. And 
they deliver the produce of his land 


ax 


deserves 
another... 
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and labor to far-distant markets. 

Yes, it’s the railroads that do the 
low-cost, basic transportation job 
upon which our nation’s agricultural 
system— indeed our whole economy 
—depends. And when you consider 
that the railroads carry more freight 
more miles than all other forms of 
trarisportation put together, it’s evi- 
dent that no other form of transporta- 
tion could begin to do this basic job. 

Working together, the farmers and 
the railroads provide the food Ameri- 
ca needs to stay prosperous . . . to 
stay strong. 


Association oF AMERicaN Raitroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 











* x Movies To See x x 


WANT You—A 

warm, straight- 
forward story of the 
effects of the Korean 
War on an average 
American family. 
When his teen-age 
brother is drafted, 
an Overseas veteran 
of World War II 
also faces the call to 
active duty. Both 
finally realize that no 
one on the home 
front is exempt while 
American soldiers 
die in Korea. The 
film gets across the 
point that our young- 
er generation sees no 
glamour or glory in war, but meets 
its responsibilities as bitter neces- 
sities, if life is to endure. Dana An- 
drews, Dorothy McGuire, Farley 
Granger. Family. 


Death of a Salesman—F aithful 
film presentation of Pulitzer prize- 
winning play by Arthur Miller. 
Willy Loman, after 34 years as a 
traveling salesman, is finally dis- 
charged as a has-been. Through a 
series of flash backs you see how all 
his life he had fooled himself, his 
wife, and two sons with delusions 
of wealth and prestige. By his false 
set of standards he wrecked the very 
things he should have held dearest. 
The intelligent story has an impor- 
tant message, is superbly told and 
acted, but it is almost unrelieved 
tragedy. Highly recommended for 
lovers of serious drama. Fredric 
March, Mildred Dunnock, Kevin 
McCarthy. Adults. 


Decision Before Dawn—High 
ly exciting story about World War 
II German prisoners who are per- 
suaded to become spies in Germany 
for the Americans. Interesting study 
of what will make a man betray his 
native land. Picture was actually 
filmed in Germany, and scenes of 
heavily bombed cities add to its in- 
terest and reality. Richard Base- 
hart, Gary Merrill, Oscar Werner. 
Over 16. 


Laughter in Paradise—A Brit- 
ish comedy about a practical joker 
who clings to jokes even after death. 
In his will he attaches some strings 
to his fortune: a snobbish spinster 





must serve as a maid 
before she can get 
her money; a_ bank 
clerk must hold up 
his boss with a gun; 
a third man must 
marry the first girl 
he speaks to after 
the reading of the 
will. Improbable but 
skillfully acted, and 
lots of fun. Alastair 
Sim, Fay Compton. 
4 . Over 16. 


In “I Want You,” Dorothy 
McGuire is a conscientious 
girl who helps her young 
husband see his duty in re- 
lation to the Korean War. 


Top Favorites— 
The following are 
currently recom- 
mended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time 
(T), Newsweek (N), Christian Cen- 
tury (C), and National Parent- 
Teacher (P-T), as initials indicate: 

P-TNTCP: Lavender Hill Mob, 
Detective Story, The River, Oliver 
Twist, An American in Paris, Street- 
car Named Desire, Place in the Sun. 
... NTCP: Red Badge of Courage, 
Bright Victory. . .. CNP: No High- 
way. in the Sky, Great Caruso. ... 
CNT: Teresa. . . . PTN: Decision 
Before Dawn, People Will Talk, 
Browning Version, Strangers on a 
Train. . . . CPT: Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. . . . NP: The Well, 
Rhubarb, Emperor’s Nightingale, 
On Moonlight Bay. . . . CN: Cattle 
Drive. . . . PA: I Want You, The 
Day the Earth Stood Still. . . . PT: 
Kon-Tiki. . . . P: David and Bath- 
sheba, Close to My Heart, Blue 
Veil, Tales of Hoffman. 


Best Movies of 1951 

Each year our Progressive Farm- 
er editors vote on the 10 best 
movies of the past year. This time, 
to make selection easier, we voted 
on the basis of light movies and 
serious movies. Following are our 
favorite five in each group: 


LIGHT MOVIES 

The Great Caruso 

Show Boat 

An American in Paris 

On Moonlight Bay 

Harvey 
SERIOUS MOVIES 
David and Bathsheba 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
A Place in the Sun 
Strangers on a Train 
The Blue Veil 


Coastal Bermuda Good Hay 


OASTAL Bermuda grass hay 

has made an excellent showing 
in feeding tests at the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga. 
Cows fed this hay ‘100 days last 
winter gained an average of 50 
pounds each. Comparable animals 
fed peanut vine hay for the same 
time lost 50 pounds each. 

In another test, calves nursing 
mothers fed Coastal Bermuda hay 
gained an average of 1.1 pounds 
per day. Calves running with 
mothers being fed peanut hay 
gained only .6 pounds per day. 


At this station three cuttings pet 
year, when 12 to 15 inches high, 
yielded up to 10 tons per acre when 
fertilized liberally with nitrogen. 
Protein content of the hay was con- 
siderably increased by high nitro- 
gen applications. Where no nitro- 
gen was applied, protein content 
was 7 per cent. This was increased 
to 9.6 per cent where 200 pounds 
nitrogen per acre were applied, and 
12.7 per cent from 400 pounds. 
These nitrogen applications were 2 
addition to 800 pounds 0-14-10 fer- 
tilizer applied in March. 
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CONTROL OF “BLUE COMB” IN TURKEYS 


14 days, as high as 50 per cent mortality WITHOUT TERRAMYCIN 


2 days, less than 5 per cent mortality WITH TERRAMYCIN 


4 g Source 1 ollege of Washington, Scientific Paper No. 985 
Here’s good news for turkey farmers—as reported by a leading 
. . of eee or) 
gs per authority on poultry. During a recent occurrence of “blue comb 
high, (or “mud fever”), experimental doses of Terramyein were given 


when 600 poults, producing the remarkable results you see above. 

rogen. Other turkey farmers, using Terramycin-supplemented feeds ... from the worlds largest producer of antibiotics 
5 con- for faster growth of their flocks, are finding an additional i 7 

nitro- benefit of Terramycin in reducing the occurrence of this dis- 

nitro- ease. This is another example of the way Pfizer’s Terramyein is 
tent 
-eased 
ounds 
1, and . 
yunds. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
ere in ; Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 

0) fer- for animal health and nutrition 


working to help farmers get bigger and better birds and animals 
to market faster. Write us for full information. 








A personal message from the 
President of Armour and Company 


At Armour we think of ourselves as more than just an important cash 
market for your farm products. We are actually your working 
partners in the business of feeding America. Armour enjoys and 
respects this working partnership with farmers. We want you to 
know more about our business and the services we provide —and 
we want you to know we appreciate vour business, both when you 
sell us your products and when you buy ours. 

In 1951 we continued our development of new products and new 


Here’s how you shared in Armour’s 1951 sales dollar 


Out of every dollar we took in on sales during 1951, 81.08 cents 
was spent for livestock, dairy and poultry products, and other 
“raw materials” and supplies, 

Armour’s total check in payment for farm products and other 
supplies was $1,796,111,850! Here’s what happened to the other 
18.92 cents of the Armour sales dollar. 

The company paid its 63,000 employes 10.77 cents out of every 
dollar. Another 2 cents went to railroads and truckers for trans- 
porting our products to customers. For maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, power, communications, traveling, insurance, advertising, 
ete., 3.94 cents was paid. Interest accounted for 30/100 of a 
cent, and taxes for 1.28 cents. 

This left only 72/100 of a cent of profit for Armour from 
every dollar's worth of all products sold. 





Here’s what happened to live animal prices 
and wholesale meat prices in 1951 


In normal years the two lines on the chart at the right would run 
closely parallel because wholesale meat prices and the price you 
receive for livestock have a direct relationship to each other. 

But 1951 was not a normal year due to price controls which 
became effective January 25. Note that livestock prices stayed far 
above meat prices until July, except for a temporary drop during 
May. For the rest of the year, the situation was reversed. During 
1951, our food operations returned a profit of only 7/100 of a 
cent on each pound of food sold. Established packers suffered 
severe losses on beef particularly. 





and different uses for old products. We broadened our program with 
farmers and farm groups. 

We did these things despite unusual problems arising from price 
controls, floods, and defense shortages. With all signs pointing to 
increased livestock production, bumper crops and increased farm 
acreage this year, we intend to continue these services in 1952. 

We hope Armour’s many services to farmers in 1952, as in 1951, 
will help make your farming more secure and more profitable. 


Hr J 





President, Armour and Company 


Cents per Dollar 
Total of Sales 


$1,796,111,850 Paid for raw materials, and for supplies 81.08 
238,561,984 (a) Paid to employes 10.77 


44,213,590 Paid for transporting product to custom- 
ers (cost of transporting product in com- 
pany owned equipment included in (a), 
(b) and (c)) 2.00 


87,386,414 (b) Paid for maintenance, depreciation, 
power, communications, traveling, insur- 
ance, advertising, etc. (wages paid to 
employes have been excluded, such 





wages being included in (a) ) 3.94 

6,622,403 Interest on debt 30 

28,331,579 (c) Federal, state and local taxes 1.28 
(2,055,589) Dividends received, interest and miscel- 

laneous income (.09) 

16,029,004 Net earnings : 72 

$2,215,201,235 100.00 
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B.L.S. Meat Price Livestock Prices 
Index 1926= 100% 1910-14= 100% 
285; -_— 430 
278 — —{ 420 
272-— Meat Prices (BLS) 410 
265 | — . — 400 
258 |— —+ 390 
252'— —! 380 

Livestock Prices (USDA) 
245 —+370 
239 |\— — {360 
232|— —{ 350 
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Working at capacity in the world’s largest beef dress- 
ng plant at \rmour—a sight seldom seen in 1951. Here 
n our Chicago plant we can process 220 animals an hour. 
{nother 33 Armour plants in 22 states also process your 
vestock swiftly, efficiently. Under price controls we could 
not stay in compliance with government regulations and 
buy normal supplies of cattle. Plants could not work at 
apacity and we suffered serious losses in our beef opera- 
tions. But whether cattle runs are heavy or light, these 
facilities are always kept ready for you. 





Searching for muscle secrets! Rhythmic beats of a 
frog's heart are measured by Dr. Stephen Hajdu, left, and 
Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, famous Nobel prize winner. This 
s part of a research project started in 1951 under an 
\rmour grant-in-aid. This project may lead to new knowl- 
lge that will improve the curing and processing of meats — 
and help combat human diseases, too. 450 skilled Armour 
research people work year around in developing new and 
etter ways to use and process farm products —all of which 
elps make your farm living better. 


Pork in plenty! While beef volume was low, pork volume 
was high and we processed more hogs in 1951 than in all 
other years except 1943-44. Armour hog buyers served 
farmers at 750 markets. Shown above are the federal 
inspectors working on one of our processing lines. Hogs 
are converted into hundreds of different food items. In our 
sliced bacon line alone, we list 34 brands to give consumers 
the product they prefer at the price they want to pay. By 
careful grading, we get better returns for meat and can, 
therefore, pay relatively higher prices for livestock. 





Bringing home the fatted calf! Young man with the 
prize calf is Bill Hunter, Little Sioux, Iowa, one of the 
winners in an Armour-sponsored calf scramble at the 195] 
lowa State Fair. He gets the calf. After a year’s supervised 
care and feeding, it may win him an Armour scholarship 
to an agricultural school. This is only one of many different 
ways that we work with farmers. Armour helps poultry 
farmers raise meatier, healthier chickens; teams with 
farmers to fight animal diseases, develop improved vaccines, 
too—all aimed at making your farming more profitable, 
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22 ton cheese boosts sales! [t would take seven 
average cows a year to produce the milk that goes into this 
5,000 pound Armour cheese. Here it is being crated on its 
way to one of the nation’s leading super markets. Big 
cheeses are big business—and big news, too! They help 
stores arouse interest in cheeses of all kinds. In 1951, as 
art of its program to increase cheese sales, Armour mar- 
Eoted hundreds of mammoth cheeses to stores in all sections 
of the country. Product promotions like this mean bigger 
markets for your “‘raw materials.” 





Advertising widens the markets for you! News 
of Armour products travels fast through advertising in 
newspapers and magazines, on radio and television —finds 
new customers fast, too. By reaching every corner of the 
nation, Armour quickly tells the sales stories of its many 
products to the millions of men and women who will buy 
them. No other method of creating mass sales has equalled 
the success of advertising at so little cost per sale. That’s 
why advertising is so vital to the job of moving your products 
to consumers —and bringing consumer dollars back to you! 
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How to make your famming more secure! 


Every time you shop you have an opportunity to help Armour 
make your farming more secure. Every Armour product you buy 
helps to maintain the large volume of sales Armour needs to pro- 
vide you with a ready cash market —a growing cash market. 

Every Armour product you buy also helps us continue research 
that’s important to you: research that develops new products to 
increase the demand for your “‘raw materials”: research that leads 
to new ways of improving the quality of poultry and livestock and 
increasing the rewards for your efforts. 

Products like the ones you see on this page have made the 
Armour name famous for quality. Today, Armour processes, 
distributes and sells more than 2,000 products for home, farm and 
industry. Try some. You’re sure to find many new favorites in the 
Armour family. And remember, you make your farming more 
secure when you take home several Armour products every time 
you shop! 


Armour and Company 


Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, milk, cream, 
chickens, turkeys and eggs. 





Seller of beef, pork, lamb, veal, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, 
lard, shortening, margarine, ham, bacon, sausages, canned 
meats, canned foods, soaps, pharmaceuticals, tallows and 
greases, curled hair, chemicals from fats, glue, wool, leather, 
sandpaper, dog food, veterinary supplies, industrial oils, 
fertilizers and livestock feeds. 








Get the extra space you want! 


Enjoy these new, easy-for-you features! 


General Electric’s finest refrigerator 
in its 25 years! 


| VVERYTHING you ever dreamed of is in this wonderful General 
di electric Refrigerator-Food Freezer Combination. 

For instance, you want lots of s-p-a-e-e! Its amazing the amount 
of food you can store ina G-E Refrigerator. And. in addition, the 


shelves in the new Space Maker Door are so wide. so deep! 


You want a moist-cold refrigerator so vour foods won't dry out. 
You want a zero-degree food freezer. General Electric gives you 
both, in one luxurious cabinet. 

The large food freezer has its own separate door, its own 
separate refrigerating system, and its own temperature control, It 
freezes and keeps food at safe, zero-degree temperature. 

The de luxe fresh-food refrigerator also has its own separate 
door. its own separate refrigerating system, and its own temperature 


control. In it, moist-cold keeps food earden-fresh day after day f 


No other relrigerator made. we believe, can (quite compare Ww ith 
it. See it at your General Electric dealer's today. Look for his 
name in the classified telephone book. General Electric Company, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Meats do not dry out in the refrig- 
You can keep three pecks 


of fruits and vegetables 
dewy-fresh in these two 


new Rolla-Drawers. 


erator because there's moist-cold Now you can pick out crisp cubes sin- 
throughout. Foods retain their appe- gly and return the rest—still undisturbed 


tizing appearance and delicate, true in the dividers—to the refrigerator. 





flavor. 


« -—— 
New Space Maker Door with 
shelves that are so deep, so wide, so 


sturdy! Note, too. the built-in Butter 








Ice cream stays firm—in this zero- 





Conditioner that keeps butter at jus . 
he rist li di aii degree freezer. Only a zero-degree 
» moht spreading te Ay : . ‘ 4 

oat Eee Pare Seer freezer gives you such protection. Fur- 


thermore, you can keep 70 Ibs of beef, 


| NO MORE DEFROSTING— EVER! 
Frost does not build up in the moist- 


cold refrigerator. Foods remain crisp. So dependable! More than 3,500,000 in use 10 years or longer! 


You never have to defrost. i 


poultry, vegetables, up to a year. 








SALLIE HILL 
Editor 
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See in this issue good recipes for chicken. 

































Ruth Current practices what she and her staff of homemaking experts 
advise. Her own beautiful farm home kitchen features adequate, con- 
venient, and modern equipment and good management methods. 


Mount Vernon 


in North Carolina 


By SALLIE HILL 


Photos by Lewis P. Watson 


The Current family finds a “heap o° living” in the “living room’ 


This is the story of the kitchen in the 150- 


year-old home of Jeanette and Ruth Current. 


TS more than a labor of love—it is 
[ices a matter of dedication to 

bring up to date a 13-room, 150-year- 
old house—or so we decided after a visit 
with Jeanette and Ruth Current at Mount 
Vernon, their plantation home in Rowan 
County, N. C. 

Jeanette, science teacher in the Wood- 
leaf School 4 miles away, plays the organ 
for church and carries on in the family 
home. Ruth, North Carolina’s state home 
demonstration agent, shepherds some 
75,000 farm women. This able and eff- 
cient leader, who is on “location” in sea- 
son and out, fares forth to her farm home 
on occasional week ends and _ holidays. 
On these holidays you will find the state 
agent at the farm wielding a paint brush, 
and if she isn’t actually doing the “spade 
work,” she is doing her bit on the home 
grounds to bring them back to their origi- 
nal landscaping plan of cut boxwood, 
great expanse of open lawn, and trees 
two centuries old. 

According to local history, General 
Cornwallis “passed this way.” To this 
community also came Marshal Ney after 
Napoleon’s inglorious defeat in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Mon- 
sieur Ney, for several years a teacher in 
this vicinity, was buried in the church- 
yard at the Third Creek Presbyterian 
Church not far away. 

The second post office in Rowan Coun- 
ty was located in the front hall of Mount 


Vernon, and Miss Current’s mother was 
once postmistress there. 

Now back to the 13-room family roof. 
tree with its 9 fireplaces. Decorating 
and modernizing of equipment go 9 
apace, and will go on for some time yet 
For the present we propose to tell yoy 
about the kitchen—a story in itself. Jean. 
ette looked at the 150-year-old pine walls 
in the huge attic (once the Masonic hal] 
of the community) and envisioned some 
cupboards and cabinets for their kitchen 
She was responsible for knocking out th 
partition that made two rooms in the 
attic. They were beautiful boards, most 
of them 22 inches wide, and too long t 
get down two flights of stairs. She was at 
home alone when the boards were care. 
fully knocked down. From the window 
she lowered them to the ground by 
rope. Moreover, she had to take the full 
responsibility at the finishing plant for 
any damage that was done to the saws ir 
case a nail had been left in. She also car- 
ried the boards to the plant to be planed 
Ruth came into the picture when the 
boards were ready for the cabinetmaker 

You have only to look at the mellow 
beauty of that aged pine to know that 
Jeanette and Ruth wrought wisely and 
well. The painted blue walls and old 
blue handmade Canton dishes in the cup- 
board add bright notes. Note the pine 
sawbuck breakfast table which seats four 


nook of the kitchen—reading, sewing, listening to the radio. 
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or six. We were charmed with the 
breakfast bar which, with the addi- 
tion of four stools made from an aged 
pine beam, will take care of four 
more breakfast guests. That “high 
table,” by the way, is literally a gem. 
The years have given it a satiny 
sheen rarely possible with mere pol- 
ishing and rubbing! 

Contributing to the color effect are 
such accessories as yellow plastic 
mats, Russel Wright’s chartreuse pot- 
tery, amber-colored hand-blown 
glasses, an orange-colored Jugtown 
cooky jar, a colorful French print on 
the wall, and curtains featuring the 
Williamsburg grape pattern. Did you 
note the large mirror over the stove— 
how it picks up the beautiful objects 
across the room and provides double 
charm? Observe that Ruth is prepar- 
ing the noonday meal—on the electric 
stove. The chicken is cooking in the 
pressure saucepan, to be followed in 
order by carrots, beans, and potatoes. 
The efficient state agent has only to 
turn around on the high stool to roll 
the biscuits (previously made and 
stored in the refrigerator) on the mar- 
ble slab (at the corner of the cabinet). 

“We had to look a long time be- 
fore we located the copper canister 
set and bread box,” Ruth confided, 
but don’t we agree that the result 
justifies the extra effort? 

You’ve probably realized that this 
combination kitchen and everyday 
living room is all things to all the 
family. Covered with marbleized 
blue inlaid linoleum, the floor is easy 
to keep. In the living room nook, all 
ready for the rest period, are two 
comfortable cane-backed old maple 
rockers; a pine table nearby (made 
by the Current’s grandfather) for the 
radio; magazine rack (old dough 
trough on a stool); four Hitchcock 
chairs; and braided rugs featuring 
brown, red, green, and blue. Did we 


forget to say that the graceful pine 
valances over the windows were also 
made from the attic walls? Speaking 
of their unusual kitchen furnishings, 
Jeanette and Ruth set forth their rea- 
sons: “We spend so much time, real- 
ly live, in the kitchen that we wanted 


wa 


Mt. Vernon, with its 13 rooms and 9 fireplaces, has the double chimney 
so rarely seen in recent years. The home and grounds are being restored. 


the accessories to be different from 
what we would have ordinarily had. 
We have two brothers and one sister, 
six nieces and nephews. The kitchen 
is the gathering place for all of us.” 


Lots of good food, as well as fel- 
lowship, is “cooked up” in this kitch- 
en. You'll want to try some of the 
recipes so graciously shared by Ruth 
and Jeanette. 


Mayonnaise Chicken 


1 hen 1 cup almonds 

2 envelopes gelatin 4 hard cooked eggs 
1 cup cold water 2 cups stiff mayon- 
1 cup boiling water naise 

1 cup chicken stock 2 cups small Eng- 
1] cup diced celery lish peas 


2 cups relish 
Boil and dice chicken. Dissolve 
gelatin in cold water. Add boiling 
water to hot stock and cool. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Mold. Serve as 
main dish or meat salad. 


Dressing for Fruit 


Y2 cup sugor Y3 cup vinegar 
1 teaspoon { cup salad oil 
mustard 1 tablespoon celery 
1 teaspoon salt seed 
V4 medium onion 
grated 


Measure dry ingredients into small 
mixing bowl. Mix and add onion 
juice and a small amount of vinegar. 
Add oil gradually; beating constant- 
ly. Add remaining vinegar and cel- 
ery seed, and continue beating until 
dressing is thick. It’s good! Serve 
on fruit salads. 


Good Lemon Sherbet 


dash salt 
juice of 3 lemons 


1 quart whole milk 


2 cups sugar 

Combine milk, sugar, and _ salt. 
Partly freeze, then add lemon juice. 
Return to refrigerator until well 
frozen and then serve. 


Solid Cake 


1Y% cups butter 
2 cups sugar 


1 tablespoon milk 3 cups flour 
7 eggs 


Cream butter and sugar. Add milk, 
then eggs and flour (sifted with bak- 
ing powder) alternately. Add _ first 
three eggs, one at a time and beat 
by hand for five minutes after each. 
Add remaining four, two at a time, 
and beat for three minutes after each. 
Bake in moderate oven until firm 
but tender. 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 
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Starlac makes 


5 quarts 


— milk 


low as 40+" 
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MILK 





Starlac is high-quality pasteurized milk 
with only the water and fat removed! 


You just put back the water and mix 
for less than a minute. Then chill just 
like any milk. You'll have wonder- 


wholesome, 
at an unbe- 


ful-tasting nonfat milk- 
nutritious, nonfat milk- 
lievably low, low cost. 


Starlac tastes so good! 
Wonderful for drinking, cooking and whipping! 


Serve tall, cool glasses of nutritious 
Starlac. And watch your family 
drink it up. Then see how marvelous 
Starlac is for cooking and cereals. 





With the exception of the fat 


lima 


*Slightly higher in some areas. 


BORDEN’S GUARANTEE — 
a quart of liquid Starlac gives you 
the same amount of nourishment as a quart of top-quality milk. 


For example, every quart of Starlac gives you as much: 


PROTEIN 
for growth and repair as COS PROTEIN 
CALCIUM 3 rib lamb chops MINERALS 
for teeth and bones as B VITAMINS ¢ 2° 
4 oz. swiss cheese 
RIBOFLAVIN a CARBO- 
for good health as OVS HYDRATES 


3) cups dry 





1. Borden guarantees that Starlac uses top-quality milk from tested 
herds only. 2. Borden guarantees that Starlac is protein-protected by 
an exclusive Borden process. The goodness and nourishment can’t 
escape. 3. Borden guarantees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 


Get Starlac at your grocer’s! Drink 
it, cook with it, whip it! You'll agree 
it’s the best value on your shopping 
list today. 


1 quart of 
whole milk 


©The Borden Co, 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S—IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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Everybody's watching new 1952 Motorola TV. Left to right, Model 17T7 in mahogany plastic, Model 2/K/ in mahogany, Model 2/K2B in limed oak. 









SYNCHRONIZED, INSTANT TUNING. The fa- FULLY VARIABLE TONE CONTROL. The new 


mous “Target” tuner automatically tunes Motorola TV Acoustinator Tone Control 
both picture and “Golden Voice” tone in provides full range variation of the tone 
perfect synchronization with a single, easy as you prefer, from deep, rich bass to 
to operate control! sharp, true treble. 


GREATER ENJOYMENT WITHOUT GLARE — light reflections will not interfere with your TV 
enjoyment because Motorola TV has exclusive Glare-Guard...the optically curved 
screen and non-reflecting tube that eliminates 98% of the glare from your view! The 
Filtered-Clear picture stays razor-sharp, crystal-clear edge to edge! 


ROLA IN Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 








For television enjoyment in town or country 


the Picture tells the story 


oe 





Whether you live near or far, Motorola TV brings you the show... 
sharp, clear and extra enjoyable! The new 1952 Motorola TV 
chassis is designed for perfect picture reception at all times... 
even at long range where many other sets fail or fade. This great 
new plus-power, along with the proved dependability and quality 
of features for which Motorola TV has earned nationwide fame, 
makes it your best buy in TV today for years to come! 





t 
ine i — . ; 
EXCLUSIVE NEW AREA SELECTOR SWITCH—3-position switch boosts power for 
“fringe” reception...new Concentrated Power Chassis has revolutionary 5 


plified circuits, improved compact design. You're assured of finer, more depen 
able reception in town or ’way out-of-town! 


For the picture of the year, it’s the buy of the year 


19 Beautiful Models 
to choose from... 
as low as $199.95 
Slightly higher 

South and Wes: 


proved most dependable 
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By SALLIE HILL 


HE heralds of spring are here—you’ve prob- 

Pos heard the first robin and found the first 

crocus of the season. Nothing, I’ve found, 

contributes to this spirit of enchanting spring quite 

so much as a tour to beautiful homes and gardens. 

In the northern neck of Virginia, “Epping Forest,” 

the home of George Washington’s mother, may be 

seen during Virginia’s Historic Garden Week, 

April 26-May 3. Elizabeth D. Smith writes me of 

this famous place. The west side of the house, as 

seen today at Epping Forest, 

is much the same as it was 

when Mary Ball lived there. 

The mantels, wainscoting, 

and over-door transoms are 

unchanged. The smokehouse, 

laundry, and ice house are 

original buildings. The slave 

quarters and the foundations 

of the old kitchen can also be 

Miss Hill seen. The east side of the 

house was added in 1842, 

and further changes were made in 1904. The 

house is now owned by James D. and Eoline Ball 

Jesse. For details of the tour, write the Historic 
Garden Club, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

In the lower South, the Natchez, Miss., Pil- 
grimage, March 1-March 30, will welcome you 
into 30 famous houses that still cherish the relics 
and furnishings of a vanished era. This unique 
and impressive annual event offers colorful legends 
of some of the finest architectural gems in America. 

Two exhibits I saw at the recent meeting of the 
North Carolina State Grange meeting are impres- 
sive enough to send every woman looking for her 
needle and thimble. Colorful and attractive Dutch 
patchwork aprons were modeled by members of 
the Home and Community Forum. These aprons 
are symbolic of the courageous Dutch women who 
contrived aprons and skirts from their scrap bags 
after World War II. 

Mrs. Walter Pike, state chairman of the Grange 
Home and Community Forum, saw the patchwork 
aprons in Europe. On her return home, she told 
others about them. Grange women fell to with 
determination and made aprons, sold them, and 
sent the proceeds overseas to be used in replacing 


A Kentucky home agent, Louise Craig, received a national award at a na- 
tional meeting of home agents. Left to right: Lucile J. Hudkins, home 
agent, Fayetteville, W. Va., chairman, fellowship committee; Myrtle 
Weldon, Kentucky’s state home agent; Mrs. Craig; and Mary S. Switzer, 
Past president of National Home Demonstration Agents Association. 


# 
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and Patrons 


Epping Forest, home of Mary Ball, mother of our first President, will be open to visitors during Virginia’s 
Historic Garden Week, April 26-May 3. A visit to this home takes you back to pre-Revolutionary days. 


scientific and technical books in European libraries. 
The Henderson County Grange exhibited 100 
aprons at one time! 

By the way, the Grange is the only organization 
I know which gives women an equal opportunity 
to hold office. The N. C. Grange boasts that it has 
had a lady Master—Mrs. Margaret Caldwell, wife 
of the present Master, Harry Caldwell. In reality, 
men members of the Grange would be warranted 
in a claim of “unfair to men” since four state offices 
are not open to men! Grange women reported 
a total of $25,000 made and spent on rural com- 
munity improvement. 


National honors have come to a Kentucky home 
¢ _ 


agent, Mrs. Louise Craig. This Pulaski County 
Agent was given the Grace Frysinger Fellowship 
Award of $500 at the national meeting of home 
agents in Ft. Worth, Tex. The money is to be 
used to defray her travel and living expenses for 
a month’s study and observation of home demon- 
stration work in this or other states. 

Mrs. Craig was chosen by a national committee 
who examined her plan for using in her county 
the information learned through the study. 


A Spring Shopping List 


One of these days I must go shopping. 

I am completely out of self-respect. 

1 want to exchange some '‘self-righteousness, 
Which I picked up the other day, for some 
Humility, which they say is less expensive, 
And wears better. 


I want to look at some tolerance which is 
Being used for wraps this season. 

Someone showed me some pretty samples of 
Peace. We are a little low on that, and 
One can never have too much of it. 


By the way, I must try to match some 
Patience that my neighbor wears. It’s 
Becoming to her, and maybe it will look 
Well on me. 


—Author unknown. 


Grange members from Henderson County, N. C., model aprons made to raise money to 
buy scientific books for some of the destroyed or damaged European libraries. Designs 
‘for the aprons came from Holland. Standing, left to right, are: Mrs. Walter Pike, Mrs. 
S. Sehnyder, Mrs. E. P. Edmondson, Mrs. W. H. McKinna, Mrs. Joe Baldwin, Mrs. 
Daniel Green. Seated are: Mrs. S. R. Cathey, Mrs. E. T. Frisbee, Mrs. Audrey Whiteside. 
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Vy Many Like. 


rHIS 15 THE TIME OF Yeaa We housewives 
rack our brains for Lenten meal ideas. 
One suggestion I have is pancakes. Not 
just ordinary pancakes, but pancakes 
made my way...with Carnation Evapo- 
rated Milk. Yes, there’s a big difference. 
Pancakes made with Carnation are not 
only light and fluffy, but they’re always 
temptingly brown and crusty outside 
and deliciously golden inside. Richer 
tasting, too. For even when you dilute 
Carnation with an equal amount of 
water, it’s still richer than state stand- 
ards for bottled milk. So next time you 
make pancakes, try this: 

Use your favorite mix according to pack- 

axe directions. BUT —instead of ordinary 

milk, use Carnation diluted with an equal 

amount of water. As a matter of fact, you 

get superior results in ALL your cooking, 

at less cost, by using Carnation with an 

equal amount of water when recipes call 

for milk...and undiluted whenever you'd 

use cream, 
Clean food chopper after using for 
meat, vegetables or other food by run- 
ning through a slice of bread, toast or 
crackers. 


c 
ee 


MAYBE I'M JUST LAZY a eaea 
At any rate, I’m the ¢ 

world’s greatest 
“dreamer-upper” of 
easy ways to do 
things. My latest isa 
new lightning- quick 
way to fix the cream- 
iest cream sauce ever. 
The secret is a concentrated sauce you 
can store in your refrigerator 4 to 5 
days...enough for four family dishes. 
I call it “Menu-Maker”’ cream sauce 
because it’s always ready when my 
menu calls for a creamed recipe. What 
makes this concentrated sauce possible 
is Carnation Evaporated Milk. Carna- 
tion, you see, is good fresh milk with 
over half the water removed...concen- 
trated to double richness. That’s why 
no other kind of milk will work in my 
‘“‘Menu-Maker’” cream sauce below: 


CARNATION ““MENU-MAKER” SAUCE 
(Makes 2 cups) 





1% cup flour 

% cup shortening or butter 

2 teaspoons salt 

12% cups (1 large can) undiluted Carnation 
Evaporated Milk 

Blend flour, butter, salt, over medium heat 

or in double boiler. Gradually add Carna- 

tion; stir until thickened (about 5 min- 

utes); cover. Store in refrigerator until 

ready to use. 


THIN SAUCE (for meat sauces, creamed 
soups): 42 cup ‘‘Menu-Maker’’ plus 4% cup 
Carnation plus 4% cup water. Heat. Serve. 


MEDIUM SAUCE (for creamed tuna, 
creamed potatoes, creamed onions or other 
vegetables, casseroles, chipped beef): % 
cup ‘‘Menu-Maker”’ plus 24 cup (1 small 
can) Carnation. Heat and serve. 
When measuring molasses or syrup, 
first rub inside of spoon or cup with oil. 
Syrup comes out quickly and easily. 


Send today for this 


NEW KIND OF 
COOK BOOK 


Much more than a 


i 
i 
i 
i 
recipe book. ‘‘The 
i 
j 
| 
{ 





Cook’s Handbook"’ copy: 
contains 96 pages 
of useful ‘‘how-to- 
do-it’’ ideas and 
illustrations, Plus 
many new recipes. 
It’s the handiest 
cooking guide ever. 
Yours at cost, for 
only 35¢! Money 
back guarantee. 
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How to hea Better Cook 


-+e AND SAVE MONEY TOO! 
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Please send me— 
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PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
is in the eating. Words 
can’t describe how de- 
liciously different rice 
pudding can be when 
you make it with Car- 
nation Evaporated 
Milk. Carnation’s ex- 
tra richness gives rice 
pudding a smoother, more satisfying 
texture and flavor. Tonight try: 


CARNATION CREAMY RICE PUDDING 
(Makes 4-6 servings) 

124 cups (large can) Carnation, diluted with 

1% cups water 

¥% cup granulated sugar 

' teaspoon salt 

2 cup dry rice 

1% teaspoon nutmeg 

1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 


Heat Carnation, water, sugar and salt to- 
gether. Pour over rice in buttered 112 quart 
casserole. Sprinkle with nutmeg and lemon 
rind. Bake in moderately slow oven (325° 
F.) about one hour. Stir once or twice 
during baking. Serve warm or chilled, 
For tender egg whites, don’t boil eggs. 
Simmer gently in water just below boil- 
ing point. Then place in cold water. 


5 ve, If you’re constantly 
changing from one brand of coffee to 
another, trying to make a better cup of 
coffee, there’s still hope. Maybe it’s not 
the coffee. Nor the way you brew it. 
Perhaps you should try “creaming” 
your coffee with Carnation. Since Car- 
nation is concentrated to the consist- 
ency of thick, rich cream — and even 
whips—it gives coffee a smoother, mel- 
lower flavor and richer, more tempting 
color. Yet it costs less than 44 as much 
as cream. That's why millions of coffee 
lovers prefer Carnation to cream in 
their coffee. Chances are you will, too. 


DON'T GIVE UP 


To save dishwashing, use measuring 
cups and spoons first for DRY ingredi- 
ents...then for liquid ones. To save 
money, use Carnation for all milk and 
most cream purposes. 
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Memory Book Recipes 
Some Main Dishes To Tempt the Family 


By 
Mary Autrey 


HE arrival of the Lent- 

en season sends many 
homemakers looking for 
some new meatless recipes. 
In this connection may we 
suggest Scalloped Eggs 
With Cheese, and Tuna 
Roll-Up. High in food 
value and easy to prepare, 
we predict that these tasty dishes 
will win a sure place in vour regu- 
lar family menu. 


scaflanped ttaqas With Cheese 


2 tablespoons 6 hard-cooked 


butter eggs 
y 4 cup flour 34, cup grated 
1¥z teaspoons salt cheese 
2 cups milk 2 cups crumbs 
Melt butter in saucepan. Add 


flour and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Add salt. Gradu- 
ally add milk, stirring to keep 
smooth. Cook until thickened. 
Slice eggs and add to white sauce 
with cheese. Arrange layer of soft, 
buttered crumbs in greased baking 
dish, then a layer of creamed eggs. 
Alternate crumbs and creamed 
topping with a garnish of 
crumbs. Bake in moderate 
(375 degrees F.) about 20 minutes. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


eggs, 


ee tee) 


oven 


Jung Roti-l Br) 
2 seven-ounce grated peel of \% 
cans tuna lemon 


2 cups biscuit mix 
juice of VY lemon 


Y2 teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 


1 pimiento water 
2 tablespoons 1 egg yolk 

chives 2 tablespoons milk 
3 or 4 sprigs water 

cress 


Empty tuna into large mixing 
bowl. Flake and season with salt 
and pepper. Mix in pimiento, 
chopped chives and chopped leaves 
and stems of water Add 
lemon peel to biscuit mix. Fol- 
lowing directions on the package, 
prepare dough. Add 
lemon to water to make % cup. Roll 
dough into rectangle until about \ 
inch thick. Spread with tuna mix- 
ture. Roll up from long side. Place 
seam side down in greased baking 
pan. Pinch ends together. Brush 
top with egg yolk and milk. Bake 


cress. 


juice of % 


Almost a meal in a loaf—tasty tuna in a biscuit roll. 





Eggs take on new glamour 
when scalloped with cheese. 


at 400 degrees F. for 25 to 30 min- 
Yield: 4 


utes. Slice and serve hot. 
generous servings. 


Srnple fasagqnea 


small can alt and pepper to 


tomatoes taste 
1 small can Parmesan or Italian 
tomato sauce grated cheese 
1 small can tomato 1%, cup bread 
paste crumbs 
1 teaspoon salt VY cup olive or 
1 pound ground salad oil 
meat 1 pound lasagna 
2 eggs 1 pound cottage 
2 cloves garlic cheese 


tablespoon sugar 
Combine tomatoes, sauce, paste 
and salt in large saucepan and 
bring to boil. Lower flame and let 
sauce simmer. Mix ground meat 
(beef, or beef and pork), 1 egg, gat- 
lic, salt, pepper, scant handful of 
cheese, and bread crumbs. Com- 
bine well with hands and roll into 
balls. Brown meat balls lightly in 
oil and add to sauce. Cover sauce- 
pan and let meat balls simmer in 
sauce for about 1 to 1% hours. Cook 
lasagna (or spaghetti) in boiling 
salted water about 20 to 25 minutes 
(or until tender) and then strain. 


Beat 1 egg and mix well with 
cottage cheese to which sugar has 
been added. Place a layer of lasag- 
na (or spaghetti) into well oiled 
baking dish or small roaster with 
cover. Add layer of cottage cheese 
mixture, then a layer of tomato 
sauce and a sprinkling of Parmesal 
cheese. Repeat this until] all ingre- 
dients are combined in casserole. 
Bake in covered container at 325 te 
350 degrees F. for about a half 
hour. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 
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By Mary Autrey 
USDA Photos 


ORK and beans are easy to can 

in home kitchens. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped suitable and relatively easy 
recipes for pork and beans with 
tomato sauce and with molasses 
sauce, as well as baked beans with 
pork. Kidney, navy, or yellow-eye 
beans may be used. Here are direc- 
tions for 7 quart jars—a canner load 
—of pork and beans with delicious 
molasses sauce. 

Make molasses sauce by heating 
to boiling 4 quarts of soaking liquid 
(or water), % cup dark molasses, % 
cup vinegar, 3 tablespoons salt, and 
1 tablespoon ground mustard. 





Just the thing for a quick, delicious meal—home-canned pork and beans. 


How To Can Pork and Beans 


They Are Delicious With Molasses Sauce 





Wash 2% quarts (10 cups) beans. 
Cover with 6 quarts boiling water 
and boil for two minutes. Remove 
from heat, soak beans for one hour. 


6 
To have beans hot for 
packing, reheat 
them and drain off 
liquid. (This liquid may 
be used in the 
sauce.) Fill each jar 
three-fourths full of hot 
beans. Add a 
small piece of salt pork. 
bacon, or ham, Pour in 
sauce, leaving % 
inch head space at 
top of jar. 









process at once in steam 
pressure canner 
at 10 pounds’ pressure 
(240 degrees F.); 
quart jars, 75 minutes; 
pint jars, 65 min- 
utes. Complete jar seals, 
if closures are not 
self-sealing type. 
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A lot of varnishing and rubbing is needed to make the 
pasted-on design a true work of art. Here Mrs. Cromwell is 
carefully pumicing the surface of the almost-finished tray. 


The ancient art of decoupage re- 
quires skill and patience, but is 


simple enough for any homemak- 


er to use in decorating her home. 











Decorate 


With Paper 
Cut-Outs 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 


N plain, ordinary English, “decoupage” 

means paper cut-outs. Since early in the 

eighteenth century the French have been 
experts at putting scissors and paste pot to 
artistic use. 

Decoupage only starts with cutting out the 
pretty pictures of flowers, birds, leaves, people, 
and patterns. The first move is only a combina- 
tion of curiosity and desire to create. From 
then on the true artist develops his own designs 
and applies the cut-outs to the surface he seeks 
to decorate, arranging them in his individual 
way, Creating something new and exciting. 

Perhaps of all the crafts in existence, de- 
coupage is the easiest to work with, according 
to Mrs. Helen Cromwell who practices this 
hobby successfully. It is also the cheapest, for 
the equipment for either beginner or full pro- 
fessional is equally inexpensive—a 
pair of sharp scissors; a small rub- 
ber roller (the kind used in photo- 
graphic trade); a clean rag; varnish, 
paint, pumice, oil; and lots of old 
magazines from which you can cut 
out your pictures. To keep your 
stock of cut-outs in good shape and 
close at hand, you need files for 
different types of them. Or you 
can keep them loosely fastened flat 
in books. It is best to keep them 
loose between the pages. 

Before you can be a successful 
decoupage artist, Mrs. Cromwell 
says, you have to be an adventurer 
and a hoarder of sorts. You search 
out old magazines which may have 
pictures good enough to clip out. 
Mrs. Cromwell has virtually boxes 
of such cut-outs. They are her artis- 
tic tools, just as paints or pencils are 
those of a more conventional artist. 
They are kept segregated according 
to sizes, colors, and subject matter. 
Thus she has files and boxes on but- 


The carefully cut-out pictures are glued to the surface and rolled on. 
Mrs. Cromwell uses photographic roller for this simple, important step. 


These are only a few of the lovely pictures and trays which Mrs. Crom- 
well has made. Their richness of color adds much beauty to her home. 


terflies, dogs, gnomes, medieval 


ladies, plants, flowers. The hardest items to find 
to clip are leaves, and Mrs. Cromwell has 
been occasionally forced to make up her ow, 
from pieces of green paper. Only cut-outs of 
smooth, glossy paper should be used. Rough 
or news-type paper will absorb glue or cemey 
so that your picture will be ruined. 
























Just accumulating a lot of cut-outs would be 
fruitless unless the decoupage artist knew what 
he was going to do with them. Some like ty 
decorate furniture; Mrs. Cromwell prefers 
smaller pieces such as trays, jewel boxes, cig. 
arette boxes, or sometimes waste paper baskets 
which in her deft hands turn into beautifyl 
and useful things. 

Practically all surfaces, and especially met 
trays, should be sanded down and _ painted 
anew before anything is pasted on. Rub with 
pumice and oil between each of several coatg 
until the article is satiny smooth. This ma 
take a week or so, for every coat should 
thoroughly dry before an additional coat 
paint is added, and before the cut-outs a 
pasted on. 

Before starting on a design Mrs. Cromwelf! 
decides first what it is she is going to make, 
If it is a floral, she delves into several of her 
file boxes and pulls out roses, spikes of blooms, 
vases, and other articles which go with flowem 
She may spend several hours arranging and em 
arranging the flowers until the arrange 
suits her. Then the cut-outs are glued onto the 
surface which they are to decorate, and roll 
into place with a little rubber roller. 9 

After the cut-out is pasted in place, t& 
extra runs of glue must be carefully wiped 
washed off before varnish is applied. U 
that is done, the glue will “boil up” the varnisi 
ruining the handsome finish it took so long 
to achieve. 

Now Mrs. Cromwell adds several coats of 
varnish—sometimes as many as 10. There isa 
day or two of drying between each coat. There 
is more pumicing and oil rag rubbing when the 
coats are absolutely dry. When applying var- 
nish, do it in a dustproof room, warns this er 
pert. Otherwise your tray is apt to resemble 
an angora sweater. 

Because varnish has a slight yellow cast, it 
“ages” the print under it. For this reason, Mss. 
Cromwell says, no decoupage artist should fear 
bright colors. They are faded and “antiqued 
in the process of varnishing. That is why most 
decoupage pieces always look old, although 
they may have been finished only yesterday. 

Many decoupage artists branch out into mon 
tage. This consists of completely covering a 
article with a cut-out, all-over design. Montage 
decoration is good for small items as well a 
large pieces. If the artist is very careful in cut 
ting and arranging the design, not even a seam 
will show in the finished product. This makes 
the article look as if it were decorated with 
paint and brush, rather than cut-outs. 


Jewel boxes, recipe files, wastebaskets—Mrs. Cromwell decorates them all 
with decoupage. With a little practice and much patience, you can do this. 
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We throw parties 
that solve problems! 


says Mrs. Wilmer Eaton Mallard 


3 children, there’s housework to keep 
Ne busy all day. But sometimes I help out 
mth the livestock. and in the vegetable 
eden, That’s when my hands beg for 


wothi 
&, gentle Jergens 


Lotion. 


“After dishwashing, I'd be lost without my 
bottle of Jergens Lotion. It smooths away 
that sand-papery feeling you get from 
harsh soaps and too much water. And 


Jergens is never sticky or greasy! 


The Progressive Farmer, March 1952 


“Every Wednesday, we dress up in our party clothes for a meeting of 


our Home Demonstration Club. We take turns demonstrating our own 


special knack for solving household problems,” Mrs. Wilmer Mallard of 


Trenton, N. C., explained. 


LA 


“On meeting days, we wouldn't be caught looking the way we usually 


do in the kitchen 


in house dress or jeans. We primp and fuss, and try to 


look as if we haven’t had a finger in the dishpan all week. 


“And believe me, Jergens Lotion is a joy to have handy. No matter how 


much housework I do, my hands can always look like a lady’s!” 


“Even little Martha puts out her hands for 
Jergens Lotion. It’s our favorite skin- 
softener... after wind-burn or sun-burn. 
We find it a delight, too, when our skin 


gets dry from too much indoor heat!” 


Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin with 
a film of oil. It penetrates the upper layers 
and furnishes the beautifying moisture 
dry, thirsty skin needs. Try it. Jergens 
Lotion is only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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Pattern 
Service 


Buy products packed 
in valuable Cotton 
Bags — SAVE con- 
tainer costs! Here 
are two of many 
smart fashions 
especially designed 
for sewing with 
Cotton Bags. 

















- «+ make this 
smart looking 
jumper — ond the 
full sleeved blouse, 
with only four 100 
Ib. Cotton Bags. 








50. Size 18: 4% yards 39-inch fabric. 


material, 3% yards edging. 


this billowy, full 
skirted squore 

dance fashion with 
only five 100 Ib. 
Cotton Bags! 





9X 





FREE — 1952 par- 


TERN SERVICE for 
Sewing with Cotton 


Bags. This valuable 
booklet, from your manv- 
facturer, shows you how 
to make latest fashions 
and money-saving house- 
hold items with Cotton 
Bags. 


P. O. BOX 76, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Send FREE 1952 Pattern Service | 
| DE conc nawosteenccecnansssaccecersees 
| Di accakbonecdde oénbecaosaacaseenes | 
| Di cetbabesedeee Zone... -StGIO. .cccccee | 
| Name of product | buy, or would prefer to | 


buy in Cotton Bags:......cceseceseccseees | 














2973—In this front-buttoned shirtwaist fash- 
ion: skirt pleats for extra walking ease; deep, 
soft collar line for special flattery! Sizes 14 to 


2473—Shaped button-bodice for a weskit ef- 
fect in a dress with choice of sleeve styles, neck 
opening. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 2% yards 35-inch 













2% yards 35-inch fabric, 2% 


Looking to Easter 


2639—Scoop-neck dress—new fullness in skirt 
front, zipper closed in back! Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch material. 






“4 


2973 






2642—Shoulder yokes suggest a brief bolero 
in this sweet dress, and continue around to form 
a waistline in the back. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: 
dress and panties, 
yards of rickrack. 


9 


2696—A tiered skirt with gathered fullness 
lends a party look to a style ideal for dimity, 
lawn, voile, or organdy. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 
2% yards 35-inch material. 

















2149—A cape-and-dress 
set to make for a little 
darling. Sizes 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Size 2: dress, 
1% yards 35-inch material, 
% yard 27-inch contrast- 
ing, % yard rickrack; cape, 
1% yards 54-inch material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 129. 





Mrs. Maxwell Anderson 
Puts on Blue Bonnet 
For Star Billing! 








Mrs. Maxwell Anderson, popular wife of 
the noted playwright, finds BeUE BONNET 
Margarine in perfect taste for family 
meals or formal dinners. BLUE BONNET 
tastes perfect, too. You'll love the deli- 
cate, sunny-sweet flavor it adds to bread, 
vegetables, any food you serve! And don’t 
forget that BLUE BONNET gives your 
family real old-fashioned nourishment. 
No other spread for bread is richer in 
year-round Vitamin A nutrition! What's 
more, you often save 40¢ a pound, com- 
pared with the high-priced spread for 
bread! So buy BLUE BONNET and enjoy 
“all 3’’—Flavor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 





Make Your Family 


tn Hetdoom Quilt 


“The Perfect Quilt Filling’’ 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


Sold in Dry Goods and Department Stores 
Made by STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 





































to STOUT 


5 


Mail Coupon Below 


WHY pay any penalty in 
appearance e ust use 
ou're stout? Mail coupon for 
REE Style Book sho la 
styles in Sizes 38 to 60—all 
designed to make you look slimmer. 
This ey twin-dot dress in 
Cotton int Cloth is a find 
at $2.59. Others up to $25.00. 
Also low priced suits, coats, 
hats, shoes, hose, underwear. 
Mail the coupon below today for 
your FREE 108-page Style Book. 


DEPT. 67 
tar Br ant INDIANAPOLIS 17 
y INDIANA 


; Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (67) 
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Face Up to Your Handicap 


By Sally Carter 


O you have to use a cane, a 

crutch, a hearing aid, or con- 
spicuously strong lenses? Have you 
a birthmark, scar, mole, acne, or 
superfluous hair that embarrasses 
you and makes you feel actually 
disfigured? Are you so discouraged 
that you won't even read good 
looks advice? Then you are marring 
your personality more than the de- 
fect is marring your appearance! 

Please don’t be discouraged! 
Every day scientists are working on 
these problems, discovering new 
facts about their cause and cure .. . 
facts that soon may be applied in 
your own case. Meanwhile, there 
may be helps you can get or can 
give yourself. 

These aids may be physical or 
psychological. Let’s take the physi- 
cal or medical aspects first. The 
first step is to find out whether any- 
thing can be done for you. Make 
no mistake—there is only one way 
to find out: Consult your family 
physician or a specialist he recom- 
mends. Never, never answer an 
ad promising quick cures, or try 
medication or appliances on the ad- 
vice of a friend. Your doctor will 
probably remind you of the follow- 
ing basic facts: 

Bone surgery, or any surgery... 
especially near the eyes and ears 

is extremely delicate work. 
Near-miracles have been accom- 
plished; more will be accomplished. 
The same is true of plastic and skin 
surgery. Many scars, birthmarks, 
moles, and other types of skin dis- 
figurement that were once believed 
hopeless are now being helped or 
even removed. Others must not be 
tampered with. Only a doctor is 
qualified to decide. 

Superfluous hairs can be perma- 
nently removed solely by electroly- 
sis. A bungled job may leave scars. 
In the hands of an expert, the con- 
dition may be vastly improved. But 
for scores or hundreds of hairs, elec- 
trolysis is a long, expensive process, 
seldom available except in cities. 

For scars, birthmarks, and moles, 
there are new cosmetics that help 
to conceal them. For defects in 
sight and hearing, flattering glasses 
and virtually invisible hearing aids 
can almost make life over for you. 
And you know how many of our 


Facial blemishes are no longer a 
real problem. There are several 


good commercial preparations which 
ean be painted over unsightly areas. 


crippled servicemen present as fine 
an appearance as anyone. 

For acne, your doctors new 
treatments are worth a visit to his 
office if you have been neglecting 
the condition for a while. 

For superfluous hair, bleaching, 
with tweezing of the coarser, more 
conspicuous hairs, is a safe tem- 
porary aid. 

Still discouraged? Still unhappy? 
Still sure that yours is the world’s 
worst case? Then these psycholo- 
gical approaches may help you. 

First, realize that your mirror 
centers the attention of a very criti- 
cal person... you... upon your 
defect. No one else looks at you 
half so critically. 

If people love or like you, it’s for 
your personality, not your appear- 
ance. When they don't like you, it 
is seldom because you have a de- 
fect in your complexion or walk. 

Remember that by accenting the 
positive, you minimize the nega- 
tive. When you are well groomed, 
wear your clothes well, carry your- 
self well, and radiate health, intelli- 
gence, good cheer, and a sunny 
disposition, only good things will 
be said about your looks. 

So, if you have a defect, do what 
your physician advises; do what 
you can to conceal it; do what you 
can to offset it by high lighting 
your good features and cultivating 
the inner beauty that gives you 
poise and confidence. 


Get “Em Now! 


Birmingham. 


C) Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 








Order today the free beauty leaflets listed below. Check those you 
desire, fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or 


C0 Beauty Under Handicaps 


0 Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver Spots 
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HOW TO STAY LOVELY 


..ON JUST 12 


Take § mmuwitlie al night 


...to cleanse your face with Cara Nome 
Cleansing Cream (for oily skin), Cold 
Cream (for dry skin) or Special Cleans- 
ing Cream (for sensitive dry skin). This 
softens and loosens surface impurities 
that tend to clog pores and interfere 
with their natural functions. Cream 
wipes off easily with tissues. 
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...to pat your face briskly with Cara 
Nome Skin Freshener (or Astringent, if 
your skin is oily). This removes surplus 
cream — gives skin vibrant freshness! 


> 
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Via \ => 
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...to massage with a softening lubricant. 


Use Cara Nome Skin Cream or Skin Oil. 
This helps keep skin smooth and firm. 

















...to stimulate surface circulation with 
cool water and Cara Nome Skin Fresh- 
ener or Astringent. This leaves com- 
plexion dewy fresh, clean — ready for 
Cara Nome Skin Lotion (for oily skin) 
or one of the shades of Cara Nome 
Make-Up Stick foundations for dry 
skin, as a make-up base. 


? 
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...to powder your face with one of the 
delicate shades of Cara Nome. Then 
Cara Nome Lipstick...and you’re ready 
for the day —radiantly lovely! 






G ss 





Cara Nome Cosmetics are hypo-aller- 
genic...carefully compounded of safe, 
pure ingredients...created especially... 


CARA NOME 


Sold at Rexall Drug Stores Everywhere 


43 
as 


cana NOME 
Cold Cream 





All creams, oils, lotions, 

ti tioned . . $1.10 
Except Astringent .. . . $1.35 
Moke-Up Stick ..... $1.50 
Plus Federal Tax 
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The Younger Generation (the feminine 
half of it!) has been a powerful force in 
spreading a knowledge of Tampax as the 
sanitary protection for women during 
.. Sales in 
women's-college towns prove the cam- 
pus popularity of Tampax and the home- 
town circle quickly learns to follow the 
discoveries of Miss Under- 
graduate. 

Every woman should under- 
stand Tampax, which is very 
different from the older forms 
of protection. But also it is very simple. 
It is made of pure absorbent cotton and 
designed by a doctor to be worn inter- 
nally. Dainty one-time-use applicators 
make insertion quick and convenient. 

Tampax needs no belts, pins or exter- 
nal pads. Eliminates odor and chafing. 
Cannot “show through” in ridges or 
bulges. And you cannot even feel the 
Tampax! ...Sold at drug and notion 
counters in 3 absorbencies: Regular, 
Super, Junior. A full month’s supply 
will fic into purse. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
United States. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 


“those days’’ of the month. . 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PAOS 
NO ODOR 








, Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED PF-32-F 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


About Your Problems 


By Ruth Ryan 





EAR R. R.: I don’t like for my 
husband to go fishing on week 
ends and leave me alone. Am I be- 
ing selfish? V. R., Arkansas. 


If you can’t learn to like fishing, 
why not use these otherwise lonely 
week ends to visit friends and rela- 
tives or to catch up with household 
tasks? You are being very selfish 
if you would deny your husband his 
fishing or hunting. 


Dear R. R.: I would like to see 
my name in print and have sent 
several articles to The Progressive 
Farmer and other magazine pub- 
lishers, and no magazine or news- 
paper has ever returned a single 
article. Do you think that is good 
manners on the part of these maga- 
zines? Id like to keep what I write 
if it can’t be published. I sent an 
article to one magazine nearly three 
weeks ago. It wasn’t printed in its 
last issue which came today, and 
I have not heard a word from it. 

B. A. L., Georgia. 


Copy for monthly magazines is 
prepared about two months in ad- 
vance of the date you receive the 
magazine. For instance, a portion 
of this March issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer was written before 
Christmas. That would account for 
your article’s not appearing as soon 
as you expected it to. 

Did you enclose postage for the 
return of your article in case it was 
not accepted for publication? If 
not, it isn’t likely that the story will 
be sent back to you. Many manu- 
scripts which cannot be used are 
sent to magazines and newspapers 
every day. In most cases, the edi- 
tors have not requested the material 
and should not, therefore, be ex- 
pected to pay for its return. 


I don’t think you can honestly 
say the editors who received your 
copy are guilty of rudeness. They 
are busy people, too. They try to 
serve the needs of all their readers 
rather than satisfy the vanity of 
those who merely want to see their 
names in print. If you have an ar- 
ticle which would be of value to 
readers of our magazine, or any 
other, address it to the proper 
editor. Enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope large enough for 
the article’s return. Put your name 
and address on each page of your 
story and on all pictures or illus- 
trations which you send. 


Dear R. R.: I am 12 years old 
and my mother doesn’t want me to 
date yet. There is a nice boy I like 





very much. Would it be all right to 
slip around and date him? I know 
this boy likes me very much. 


H. T. W., Tennessee. 


I think that if you do slip around 
and date the boy without your 
mother’s consent, you'll find that it 
isn’t half as much fun as you 
thought it was going to be. For 
one thing, you'll have a guilty con- 
science, and the fear of being 
caught will probably make you so 
nervous that you will not be able to 
enjoy yourself. 

Isn't it just as much fun to see 
him at school, at church, and at 
parties? Your mother doesn’t ob- 
ject to parties where boys are pres- 
ent, does she? You can talk to him 
just about as well in a crowd as 
you can when you're alone. I be- 
lieve you'll enjoy dating a lot more 
if you wait a few more years to start. 


Dear R. R.: I have been dating 
a very nice girl. Her parents are 
nice, too, and respected in our com- 
munity. However, some of their 
relatives on both sides of the family 
are not considered nice at all. For 
that reason my parents don't like 
for me to date this girl. I think 
they are being unfair, don’t you? 
G. P., Alabama. 


Aren't there some “black sheep” 
in your family, too? There are in 
most families. If your girl friend and 
her parents are respectable, Chris- 
tian members of your community, 
that should be enough for you. It 
isn’t fair to discredit them because 
of the deeds of their relatives. 


Dear R. R.: I am a 19-year-old 
farm girl. I spend most of my time 
at home, helping with -the farm 
work. I was not allowed to gradu- 
ate from high school because I was 
needed in the fields. I don’t mind 
too much, but I would like to go 
out some. Even when I do go to 
visit my friends, or out on a date, 
my 10-year-old sister goes, too. 
Don't you think she should go with 
her friends and leave me to go with 
mine? N. O. G., Kentucky. 


I agree that you are old enough 
to visit and date without a 10-year- 
old chaperon. Perhaps you can get 
her so interested in some game or 
toy that a dull visit with adults 
won't appeal to her. You might also 
invite one of her girl friends to go 
with her so she would have com- 
panionship of her own. 

Have you ever thought of taking 
a correspondence course? Many 
business schools and colleges offer 
special courses of study that are 
very helpful. You might make up, in 
part, for the schooling you missed. 

Address your popularity and eti- 
quette problems to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. Enclose stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope, or 3 cents plus com- 
plete name and address. 








RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor’s 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 














CREATES NEEDED HEAT 
to promptly relieve 


AGONIZING 
ACHES-PAINS 


Muscle Soreness, Stiffness 


When suffering pain from rheumatism, 
neuritis or lumbago—rub on Musterole. 
It promptly creates needed ‘heat’ right 
where applied, bringing amazing relief. 
You can actually feel Musterole’s great 
pain-relieving medication speeding fresh 
new blood to the affected area to sweep 
away the painful congestion. That’s why 
relief comes so fast! P. $. If pain is in- 
tense buy Extra Strong Musterole. 
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Save $2.00 On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Needs No Cooking. 





Easily Mixed. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quan- 
tity of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one 
which you can easily make at home. Mix 2 cups 
of granulated sugar with 1 cup of water. No cook- 
ing! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 21% ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. This gives you a full pint of wonder- 
ful medicine for coughs due to colds. It makes a 
real saving because it gives you about four times 
as much for your money. Never spoils, and chil- 
dren love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective quick- 
acting cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it tak- 
ing hold. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated 
membranes, makes breathing easy. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, a most reliable, sooth- 
ing agent for throat and bronchial irritations 
Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in every 
way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 





NEVER 
BEFORE 
OFFERED 







ONE BULB EACH 
RED CHIEF, LAVENDER BLUE 
Grows 12" to 15" flowers on strong, sturdy Se 
stems. Separately labelled. Culture included. Send only2 
for 2, 50c for 4, $1 for 8 and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 738, Rockford, lilinois 


PosrpaiD 









FREIGHT PAID 
GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 
Satisfaction Guoranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 

Box 10, Station F: Atlanta, Georgia 
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For Spring Fabries 


9418—The sleeveless success is smarter still 
when a bolero adds shelter! Here—simple, 
slim lines for day or evening fabrics. Sizes 
12 to 44. Size 18: dress and bolero, 6% yards 
35-inch material. 

9407—Double duty is also the idea of this 
soft cap-sleeve basic—a dressy bolero turns it 
jnto a street costume! Sizes 12 to 44. Size 
18: 5% yards 39-inch fabric. 

2108—Make this comfortably flared shirt- 
waist fashion strictly tailored —or eyelet- 
trimmed! Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: 3% yards 
35-inch fabric, 5% yards eyelet. 
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a re 2637 — Front - buttoned 
cotton with waistline gus- 
sets, ideal for homemak- 
ers because its simplicity 
makes it easy to wear and 
launder. The collared ver- 
sion is very easy to make, 

too! Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 

4 yards 35-inch material with 

2% yards of rickrack. 


2122—Brief ruffled sleeves 
and a simple scoop neck con- 
tribute youthful charm to 
this washable. The yoke- 
panel treatment makes a 
more slenderizing house- 
dress. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 
18: 4 yards 35-inch fabric, 
4% yards rickrack. 








2407 2637 2122 








No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
- If you wish Spring-Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here 0. 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Why FORGE your child 
to take a Laxative? 















When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended [eaaES 
for infants and children of all ages. AND GROWING cHiconen ft 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, —— ‘ 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. PW ioe 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, abe 

and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so/ >, 





LABORATORY TESTED 


w FAMILY Size 


LABORATORY Tp. Ounces 
CONTROL NUM? 






. . . 5 
pleasant-tasting, children take it (£/.} | t:iunnen 
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without fussing. Get it now. ‘f aa 
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and a wonderful dream 
—and how it all 
came true! 








2 Mary was “adopted” long dis- 
tance by an American family, and 
arrived in New York. Her new par- 
ents were at the dock and the first 
thing they did was present Mary 
with the dog she had written about! 


1 Mary Anton was a 15 year old 
displaced person. She had a dream 
of coming to America, owning a 
dog. and enjoying all the things she 
had read about in American maga- 
zines the G.I.’s had left behind. 








4 Now Mary’s dreams had come 
true! Like any other American, she 
was free to buy the brands she wanted, 
and experienced the wonderful feel- 
ing of having others go all out to 
please her...and keep her happy! 


3 What amazed Mary most about 
this country was the variety and 
quality of the things a person could 
buy...the thousands of brand names 
of wonderful products—the very 
same ones she had seen advertised. 














Sometimes it takes a little girl from Europe to make Americans 
appreciate the many brands of good things —all catering to just 
one person — You! When you buy the brands advertised in this 
magazine you get the most important plus of all—the confidence 
and security of knowing the maker stands behind his product. 


co, y em 


Huteduilion 


INCORPORATE O 





A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





0 


Hours of quiet fun await the lucky 
children whose daddy makes this 
table from Pattern No. 246. Easy 
to cut out with full-size bunny 
patterns. Illustrated directions in- 
clude gay color chart for this stur- 
dy table. 25 cents. 


Home Improvement 


0 


To freshen your house, Paper Your 
Own Walls. Learn how to prepare 
walls and apply new paper. 

5 cents. 


Do you have Any Old Chairs To 
Slip-Cover? New covers can make 
it possible to change your entire 
color scheme. 5 cents. 


Beautify Your Walks and Drive- 
ways with gravel, concrete, brick, 
or flagstone. 5 cents. 


Dress up your windows with new 
curtains. Whether you like them 
plain or fancy, you'll get ideas from 
Curtain Calls From Readers. 

5 cents. 


Food 


0 


Try Selected Southern Recipes for 
food like Grandma cooked. Where 
else would you find Lye Hominy, 
“Long Sweetening” Cookies, Short- 
enin’ Bread, and Southern Fried 
Chicken? 10 cents. 


You don’t have to wait for fresh 
peaches to Treat Your Family With 
Peaches. Use canned ones for 
Peach Crisp, Rosy Peach Me- 
ringue, Peach Betty With Ice 
Cream, and many others. 5 cents. 


Enjoy your eggs by using our Egg 
Recipes. When youre tired of eat- 
ing them poached, scrambled, 
fried, and PO ice: | try Spanish 
Eggs, Shirred Dijon, Hot Chicken 
Souffle. Then make custard using 
lots of eggs. 5 cents. 


Is “Bossy” giving more milk than 
you can use? You Can Count on 
These Milk Recipes to get it in 
your menu in most acceptable 
forms. Milk drinks, soups, casse- 
role dishes, and desserts are all 
included. 5 cents. 


We offer you Vegetables, New and 
Old Ways To Serve Them. They 
will help you use the canned vege- 


O 


tables on your shelves, as well 
the new ones you've planted. 
5 cents 


Corned Beef Pie, Hamburger Bis. 
cuit Roll, Roast Shoulder of Veal 
and many other good recipes ar 
included in Good Meat Dishes fo 
Good Eating 5 cents 


Selected Southern Salads and Sand. 
wiches includes fruit, vegetables, 
and meat salads. Sandwich recipes 
include dainty party tidbits as well 
as hearty lunch box fillers. 25 cents, 


Selected Southern Cakes gives you 
recipes which have come from all 
over the South. It includes butter 
cakes, sponge cakes, icing, fillings, 
and decorating. 50 cents 


Children 


0 


0 


Little Folks Can Cook Good Things 
To Eat. Miss Kate gives them sim- 
ple recipes. Your young hopefuls 
will be delighted to make cheese 
wieners, orangeade, poached eggs, 
and many other good things. 

5 cents. 


Fx 
CH oe 


Tom and Jerry’s Cake House is a 
fascinating story about two littk 
mice who found a cake house. 

5 cents. 


Let your children learn some of th 
45 Favorite Riddles of Little Folks. 


5 cents. 


Two stories are included in Miss 
Kate Stories for Boys and Girls. 
One story is about a rooster, the 
other about frogs. 5 cents. 


Storybook Characters To Color is 
especially good for a convalescing 
child. Six characters are given with 
instructions for coloring. 5 cents. 


We have 15 prayers collected for 
our youngest readers. We printed 
them in a leaflet called Little Folks 
Prayers. 5 cents. 


Entertainment 


0 


0 


0 


Food and Fun for March includes 
a “hen” party, a children’s Easter 
egg hunt, and a St. Patrick’s Day 
party. 5 cents. 
Games and Stunts for Adult Parties 


gives 21 games that you and your 
crowd will enjoy. 5 cents. 


Instructions and a pattern are given 
for the Bunny Maid. Children 
love it for an Easter party. 5 cents. 


1 Someone has a birthday, so Lef’ 


Have a Birthday Party. 5 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. of- 
ders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 
your name and address. 
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Y Hot Stuff are these quilted and appliqued 
hot plate mats. They can be made quickly. 








Spring Theme crocheted borders to 
add charm to scarves, pillowcases, 
guest towels, or luncheon sets. 


A Pineapple Squares, a delicate, lacy set to 
crochet for your dressing table or buffet. 





A Floral Ruffles in 
sizes to fit every need 
of your table. A touch 
of color gives charm. 


A E519—Bunny Doll 
is easy to make from a 
man’s size 12 sock. 
Children will love her. 





790—Garland Transfer, gay floral 
motifs to embroider on tea towels, 
pillowcases, scarves, and aprons, 





To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 

partment, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





ee 


E519—Bunny Doll.............. 


790—Garland © Transfer............ 20 cents 
Floral Ruffles set................-----. 5 cents 
Pineapple Squares.................. . 5 cents 
Hot Stuff mats......... 5 cents 
ie 5” ae 5 cents 


20 cents 
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Why is buying an 


Easy washer like putting 


money in the bank 7 


Can you really spend money for a washer and save it too? Yes, if 
you get the new Automatic-Featured Easy Spindrier! 

You save clothes because Easy’s gentle, thorough Spiralator washing 
action makes ’em last longer. Built-in filter “cleans” wash-and-rinse 
water before it’s used! 

You save time! Easy’s two tubs working at once do a week’s wash in 
less than one hour. Fast spin-drying action speeds drying! 

You save soap and hot water! Easy returns live hot suds for re-use! 
You save rinse water! 3-minute Automatic Spin-rinse uses only 

3 gallons of warm water! 

You save space! Easy doesn’t need set tubs! Use it at any sink. 

You save cleaning bills! Easy safely washes extras like “washable” 
drapes, slipcovers. 


You save on price! This great new Easy won’t strain your bank 
account. And it’s a hog for work! Easy to buy on Easy terms! 


Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC- 
FEATURED 
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QUICK! 
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Have you ever wondered what that beautiful maze of color 
was you saw by a roadside? It may have been Creeping 


or Dwarf Phiox. Now you can get them from us 
$1 or 12 for $2! My son Richard planted some about 5 


-5 plants 


5 


gears ago and you should see them. Folks drive by just 


to see the phiox! It’s a mighty good ‘‘fill-in’’ 


spots and most suitable for graves, 


for bare 
for its moss-like 


foliage stays green all winter. In the spring hundreds of 
flowers cover it. Grows in partly shaded places. Now is 


the time to plant 


“Powder Puff Pink’’, ‘‘Violet Cloud’’, 


“White Blanket"’. Assorted if you like. Send cash, check 
or M.O. We pay postage on cash orders. You pay postal 


charges on C.O.D. 


ANNOUNCING 


MY NEW VIVID 


CREEPING 


PHLOX—5 for *1 


MY SPECIAL GIFT with $1 orders is rare Fr. Cluster 
lily bulb. 2 with $2 orders. For indoors or outdoors. You'll 
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Only BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters have 
new wonder drug, 


ylium 


that gets under your corn and helps push & out 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug counters now. 
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Pity the Poor Patient 


By Mary Autrey 


HOSPITAL pa- 

tient’s best friend 
can be his worst en- 
emy. That’s my con- 
clusion after a few 
days in the hospital 
for a major operation. 
These sickbed leeches 
can do a fellow more 
harm than a_ blown 
switch during surgery 
or a scalpel with a case 
of hiccups. Believe me, I’ve gained 
experience the hard way. 

I was just snuggled in bed for a 
good night’s sleep before the big 
day when in prances a 10 p.m. visi- 
tor. She greeted me with, “I saw 
the sign, darling, but I had to see 
you one more time before (choke) 
before—” and off she went into a 
gale of tears. You'd think I was lying 
there cold stiff with a lily sprouting 
from folded hands. 


She settled herself in a comfort- 
able chair for a two-hour stay and 
began to tell me about her friend 
who died of my same ailment. Then, 
not satisfied to scare me half out of 
my wits, she elaborated on her own 
surgery, deaths in her family, and 
on every gruesome traffic accident 
that has happened to anyone in the 
last 100 years. 

Having worked me up into a cold 
sweat and a case of the nervous 
jerks, she began to give me her sym- 
pathy. “Oh, you poor dear, I had 
twice as many flowers my first night 
in the hospital. People just aren’t 
thoughtful any more, are they?” I 
was about to explain to her that I 
was perfectly happy with the flow- 
ers I had when she finally decided 
to leave. I wouldn’t have dared to 
start another conversation. 


The next morning the nurse 
was in the midst of bathing me, 
when who should call her to the 
phone? You guessed it. My friend, 
the pest. When the nurse escaped 
from the phone, a half hour later, 
the only difference between me and 
a block of ice was the shape. 

After my operation they wheeled 
me back to my room in a cloud of 
ether. I was, however, blissfully 
aware in my present state the doc- 
tor would keep visitors out of my 
room. My bliss was short-lived. 
There to meet and mingle with the 
sickening odor of ether were the 
aromas of gardenias and tuberoses. 





My other friends 
may not have sent 
large, showy bouquets, 
but at least they sent 
flowers with only a 
faint fragrance. They 
sent small arrange. 
ments, too, but not so 
with my “friend.” She 
sent a window box just 
large enough to block 
out any breath of air 
that might try to creep in through 
the window. 


Fortunately, not all my friends 
were like this one. Most of them 
realized that too much company can 
do more harm to the patient than 
loneliness. They visited only during 
appropriate hours, but kept my long 
days busy with get-well cards or 
cheery notes which worked wonders 
for my morale. 

Some friends sent expensive gifts, 
but the ones I remember with fond- 
ness were a new magazine, a simple 
dessert a neighbor made, and gar. 
den flowers. Even though I was on 
a diet, I appreciated a gift of candy 
that I could offer to both visitors 
and nurses. 


Nylons, a handkerchief, ora 
dashing piece of costume jewelry 
make a gift that says, “I know you'll 
soon be up and about to use these.” 
I also found that a present of cos- 
metics kept my morale high during 
this illness. 


One friend sent a lovely little 
hand mirror, brightly decorated 
with a border of painted flowers. | 
kept it on my bedside table during 
my entire stay at the hospital. 

I found that the smallest things 
can please you when you are sick. 


One friend merely rented a radio § 


for my room. Another sent a book 
It wasn’t the book itself that I ap 
preciated as much as the care with 
which she chose one easy to hold 
and easy to read. As a general rule, 
a humorous book is a wiser selec- 
tion than a “who-dunnit.” A light 
novel is certainly a better choice 
than a tragic one. 

Since all these gifts called for 
thank-you notes, no present was 
more useful than the box of note 
paper with stamps included. As I 
began to feel better and was al 
lowed to sit up, writing short notes 
helped to pass the time. 








Doilies, Doilies, Doilies 


You'll love to crochet the nine 
beautiful doilies shown in our 
newest doily book. All nine are 
photographed in glowing color, 
and clear, simple directiens are 
given. Order this wonderful 
book, “Doilies, Doilies, Doilies,” 
for only 10 cents from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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A Here Crane, the preferred plumbing, is used to multiply bathroom convenience in a 

toom designed to solve the “traffic’’ problems of a big busy farm family! i Gis ic siecmaniiiti ti ciel 


led for " - the Crane Sunnyday. Crane 


14 The ° ° . ° quality sinks come in all price 
nt was The first thing you might ask when you see family because you'll have separate compart- rr . 
© - © - - - ranges—cabinet or counter top— 


of -_ this room is, “W hy aren’t all bathrooms like ments for bathing and dressing. 4 = up to 72 inches long. Crane-Line 
1. As this? And what a wealth of opportunities it pro- steel cabinets match to create 
was al 
rt notes 


Ir’ p ; rr ay” e beautiful, durable easy-to-clean 
Us so simple. vides for decorating. reer see lle + reg 


Whatever your plans, in Crane’s line of pre- 
ferred plumbing you'll find quality that is un- > ® This is the Crane Laundrete. 
matched anywhere and exciting styling by It’s made of gleaming, scratch- 
Henry Dreyfuss. Best of all, Crane fixtures proof Duraclay (glazed earthen- 
are available at prices to meet every budget. 

Since bathroom fixtures are a permanent 


There'll be no “bottleneck” at breakfast investment, would you want anything less 
ume, 


50 practical. 
50 common-sensible. 


Crane’s ‘T” plan simply divides one room 
ware). It is proof to acid, stain 


and thermal shock—and wipes 
clean with a damp cloth! 


into three rooms. Can’t you just see the end- 
less possibilities? 


@ With a bigger, better Crane-Line 
Superior Water Heater even the 
farm home always has enough hot 
water! For dishes, for laundry, 
for bathing and for cleaning farm 
equipment. 


This room can accommodate the whole than Crane? 


CRANE CO... General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


Valves ... Fittings ... Pipe... Plumbing and Heating. 


cometo CO RAN E. vee voces 


See Your Crane Plumbing Dealer 


@ Crane-Line Pumps are avail- 
able in all capacities, for deep or 
shallow wells. Your Crane Dealer 
supplies them. And only Crane— 
through your Crane Dealer—sup- 








plies the complete water system, 
from pump to fixtures! 
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Fine Seams Suggests You Make 


A “Sew-Help-Her” 


By 
Johnnie Hovey 








AKE your husband's 
favorite cake and 
then present him with 
the simple plans for the 
“sew-help-her” shown 
on this page. Tell him 
it is just the place to 
store your sewing sup- 
plies and it will be so 
convenient to place near 
your sewing machine 
or chair while you sew. 
Nearly 500 Texas home- 
makers will agree with 
you. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Frances P. 
McCulloch, home agent 
of Harris County, Tex., 
they worked together to 
make these sturdy cabi- 
nets. Mrs. McCulloch 
drew the basic blue- 
prints. She also pro- 
vided the plan sketched 
on this page. “ I studied 
several different sewing cabinets 
and combined the best features of 
all,” she told us. 








If your husband still isn’t con- 
vinced that he should make one for 
you, you might add that the “sew- 
help-her” requires very little ma- 
terial: four side frames, 1 x 3 x 36 
inches; four top and bottom frames 
1 x 3 x 18 inches; shelves, cross 
frames, and boxes as needed; two 
pair of hinges; sash fastener; cabi- 
net handle; two backs of plywood 
18 x 30 inches. 

This is a very inexpensive cabi- 
net. The model Mrs. McCulloch 
made cost less than $4. Cost will 
vary, of course, according to ma- 
terials used. It is fairly simple, too. 
Many homemakers can handle a 
hammer and saw well enough to 
make the “sew-help- her” them- 
selves. The important thing to 
watch is the boxes which are more 
than 3 inches deep. They must not 
face each other, or the cabinet will 
not close. The pockets, as shown 
in the photo, or the boxes shown in 
the sketch, are excellent for storing 
tape measures, pressing cloths, trac- 
ing wheel, and other equipment. 
Two methods of storing spools of 
thread are illustrated. Spools stand 
upright in the cabinet in the photo, 
lie sideways in the drawing. 

Small items such as buttons, 
snaps, and grippers are easy to lo- 





This easy-to-build sewing cabinet makes it pos- 
sible for the home seamstress to keep supplies 
conveniently nearby as she sews. Mrs. Tom 
Molk, Harris County, Tex., shows the cabinet. 
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view 
CLOSED 


This shows a slightly different ar- 
rangement for the “sew-help-her” 
and indicates simplicity of design. 


cate if stored in glass jars. Screw 
the jar tops to the bottom of a shelf. 
It’s a simple matter to screw the 
jars in place. 

Make a pincushion and glue it to 
one shelf. Screw or glue a tight 
closing box near it to hold more 
pins and needles. 

On the outside or end of each 
of the pattern and sewing equip- 
ment boxes is a l-inch metal wash- 
er. This keeps boxes from hitting 
frame and makes closing smoother. 
Rounded corners also help. 

The “sew-help-her” is truly a 
portable sewing cabinet. 














Spring and Summer Fashions 


It’s new! And it’s all ready for you! We refer to 
the Spring-Summer Fashion Book. Styles are more 
feminine and flattering than ever this year, and you 
can keep right in step by sewing for yourself. The 
new fashion book includes directions for making 
buttons as well as a variety of casual dresses, aprons 
and housedresses, separates, and clothes for children. 


Order your new Spring-Summer Fashion Book for 
25 cents from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. You will find that you can save money by sewing at home. 











HOW TO GET MORE 
JUICE FROM LEMONS 


Let lemons stand 
in hot water for 
five minutes be- 
fore squeezing. 
fou'll get more 
juice! 





Easiest way to dust 
in corners 





Use an O-Cedar Triangular Mop with 
the wedge-shaped tip that glides into 
corners with ease! Polishes your floors 
fast, because special sweep-suction ac- 
tion picks up more dust and holds it! 
Washable. Polish treated, or. untreated 


for waxed floors. 


Clean Venetian blinds 
in a jiffy 


Once a week, wipe off 
slats with O-Cedar 
No-Rubbing Cream 
Polish. Dirt just van- 
ishes! Cleans and 
polishes furniture — 
woodwork — porce- 
lain — enamel. 
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"the greatest help in housekeeping!" 
O-Cedar Corp’n 
Chicago, Illinois 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd. 
Stratford, Ontario, Can. 
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Parents Are Also Graded 


By Cherry Parker, R. N. 


Parents should take an active, sin- 
cere interest in the school activi- 
ties and attitudes of their children. 


[ your child happy and well ad- 
justed at school? He is? Then 
score yourself an A or a B. He 
isn't? Then maybe you'd better 
study yourself a bit. For you, as a 
parent, have much influence on your 
child’s attitude toward school. 
Back in your own blackboard- 


and-chalk days, 


is an excellent way to find out more 
about your school system, but a 
more personal approach to Junior’s 
teacher might be advisable if Jun- 
ior has run into difficulties. Invite 
her to lunch; talk with her. By meet- 
ing you, feeling she has your co- 
operation, the teacher will best be 
able to help your child. 

Some children do not like school 
because they are below par physi- 
cally. Does your child see your fam- 
ily doctor at least twice a year? Do 
you see that his eyes, ears, and 
teeth are checked regularly? The 
child who is hard of hearing will 
not be an alert child, and the boy 
or girl who has chronic headaches 
caused by eyestrain, constipation, 
or allergies, will not be completely 
happy at school. 

Do you get up in time to send 
Junior off with a hearty breakfast 
under his belt? Do you give him 
the necessary change to buy a hot 
meal at the school lunchroom, or 
pack an adequate, attractive lunch 
for him? Good nutrition and good 
health go hand in hand with a 
happy mental outlook. 


Another thing you can do is to 
see that your child is not different. 
If the girls are all bleaching a front 
strand of hair, don’t absolutely for- 
bid Sister to follow suit. Don’t ex- 
pect Junior to wear knickers when 
the other boys wear blue jeans. 
Jeans may look atrocious to you, 
and bleached hair foolish, but “Gee, 

Mom, all the 





did school mean a 
joyous experience 
to you; a place 
for making new 


PARENTS’ 





crowd are doing 
it.” Can’t you see? 
I knew a girl at 
school once who 


CORNER 








friends as Well as 

learning the three R’s? Did you feel 
your teacher was trying to help you, 
and did you usually like her? 


Whether your feelings were posi- 
tive or negative, just remember that 
your attitude may still be showing 
in your adult personality. Though 
you may not realize it, your child 
senses your own attitude and acts 
accordingly. 


If he hears you joke about how 
stipid your Latin teacher used to 
be, he is far more likely to criticize 
his own teacher the next day. But 
if you happily recall that nice at- 
tractive Miss Brown who taught you 
to love poetry and brought records 
by great composers to school, he 
may decide that learning is a great 
adventure, after all. 

Have you met your child’s teach- 
er? Teachers want to meet and to 
know you. Joining the local PTA 


always went to a 
corner by herself to eat her lunch. 
We thought she didn’t like us, so 
we let her alone . . . all the time. 
It wasn’t until years later that I 
discovered she had been ashamed 
to eat with the rest of us. Her moth- 
er packed sausage-biscuits for her 
every day, while our lunches con- 
tained pimiento cheese and graham 
crackers with marshmallow cream. 

If your little Junior is just a be- 
ginner, but is happy in his new 
knowledge that 2 x 2 is 4, or your 
big Junior gets along with the fel- 
lows and says his math teacher is 
swell, you can sit back and smile. 
But if Sister whines that she hates 
school; if Junior won’t join in games 
with other children and consistently 
brings home a poor report card, 
don’t blame the child or the teacher 
altogether. Sit down and grade 
yourself first. A parent’s score can 
be improved, too. 





mingham 2, Ala. 





HAT are yeu doing to help your child get the most from 
school? Other parents would like to know, and so would we. 
Write to us, and we'll publish portions of those letters which will, 
in our opinion, help other mothers and fathers. Send letters to 
Parents’ Corner, Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
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“On our farm we eat 





_ 


hot Quaker Oats for 
all-morning energy!” 


SAYS...Mrs. Oscar Grosfield 





Rural Route #1, Willis, Kansas y.| 





Farm Families Eat More Hot Quaker Oats Than 
Any Other Folks! It’s Tops in Nourishing Protein! 


**I always have good hot Quaker Oats 
on our breakfast table,”’ says cheery, 
pert-looking Mrs. Oscar Grosfield, 
mother of husky 17-year-old Larry 
—pretty sweet-sixteen Naideen— 
and Robert, a livewire of seven years. 
**Farmers have long hard hours of 
work from sunup till noon and need 
the lasting energy in Quaker Oats!”’ 

Yes, it’s not surprising that farm 
families eat more good nourishing 
Quaker Oats than any other folks. 
Did you know it actually supplies 
more protein benefits to help you do 
a full morning’s heavy farm work 
than any other of 14 leading cereals? 
Fhis was proved by a leading State 
University recently in an amazing 
test on 14 nationally known cereals. 






boar 
=@= 
a serving 


Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same & 





The University reported Quaker Oats 
first in life-giving protein benefits.* 

Other tests prove that hot creamy 
oatmeal gives you more stamina, 
more energy than any other whole- 
grain cereal! 

As a busy farm wife, you’ll also 
appreciate Quaker Oats for its time- 
saving 24-minute cooking . . . and 
its low cost of less than 1¢ a serving! 

So start giving your family the 
well-fed, energetic feeling they need 
for a full morning’s hard work. Serve 
delicious Quaker Oats for breakfast 
every day! Remember to buy 
Quaker or Mother’s Oats from your 
grocer now. 

*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, 


No. 2 of ‘‘Food Research,” a nationally 
known scientific journal. 
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MANY LEADING HOSPITALS DO IT! 
NOW, IN YOUR OWN HOME... 


Clean House 





IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION! 


a 


’ 





ALL YOU NEED IS ) 





Brand Disinfectant 


AND 


WATER 
J 





a 
QUICK! EASY! ECONOMICAL! 


Trust “Lysol” for soapy detergent action 
to whisk away dirt in jig time. See how it 
removes stubborn spots from tiles, sinks 
and bathtubs. See how it leaves every- 
thing it touches cleaner than clean! And 
how much elbow grease it saves you in 
your house cleaning! 


Trust “Lysol’’ for potent and penetrat- 
ing germicidal action to seek out and Kill 
deadly disease germs—in cracks, crevices, 
hard-to-clean corners, between tiles, in 
invisible pores of painted walls and 
woodwork. 


Trust “Lysol” for proven antiseptic 
qualities to care for everyday cuts, 
scratches, bruises and skin abrasions. It’s 
a must for first-aid and sickroom care! 

Up to 40 times more effective in killing 
germs than mere household bleaches. 
(When tested in the presence of standard 0% serum.) 


EVERYWHERE YOU CLEAN, 
EVERY TIME YOU CLEAN 


a 











Sinks * tubs © toilets * woodwork 
doorknobs * closets * shelves 
nursery * bathroom * kitchen 

garbage pail 
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DISINFECT * DEODORIZE * CLEAN WITH 
HOSPITAL-PROVED 
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Sewage Disposal 
Without Running Water 


By B. E. Washburn, M. D. 


S.M Adams rented a farm near 
Blankville and learned that the 
dwelling had no plumbing. The 
landlord, Mr. Smith, however, 
agreed to build 
a sanitary toilet 
wherever Sam 
specified. So Sam 
made an appoint- 
ment with the 
community doc- 
tor, to discuss 
plans with him. 

“Can a pit privy 
be safe and suit- 
able for a rural home?” he wanted 
to know. 


Dr. Washburn 


“For a country home not pro- 
vided with running water, a sani- 
tary pit privy is by far the best and 
most economical method of sewage 
disposal,” replied the doctor. “Not 
only is it cheap and easy to build, 
but it affords protection against 
bowel complaints of children, ty- 
phoid, dysentery, diarrhea, hook- 
worm and other intestinal parasites, 
and other diseases spread in human 
bowel filth. Moses had the idea 
first when he directed the immedi- 
ate burial of human excretion (Deu- 
teronomy 23: 12-13). 

“To prevent disease, you will 
want the privy to 
be absolutely fly- 
tight. Locate and 
construct it so that 
it will prevent 
soil pollution and 
not contaminate 
sources of drinking 
water. You can get 
plans and specifications from your 
county health department.” 

“Both my landlord and I want 
to build this toilet correctly so we'll 
have no health hazard,” said Mr. 
Adams. “Will you give us some 
pointers?” 

“Be sure that it is placed near the 
house and easily accessible during 
rainy weather,” advised the doctor. 
“If the toilet can be reached only 
by a muddy path, it becomes a 
chief cause for neglecting the calls 
of nature during winter months. 
Such neglect brings on constipa- 
tion, and the final result may be 
an expensive increase in the fam- 
ily’s medical bill. 


“The pit itself should be at least 
6 feet deep if the soil is not too soft 
and sandy. The shape of the pit 
may be rectangular or round, and 
the sides should be slightly sloped 
from top to bottom to prevent cav- 
ing. In some loose soils it may be 
necessary to dry-pack the sides with 
stones. The top of the pit should 
be surrounded by a cement base 
6 or 8 inches thick and at least 1 
foot high. 

“The building to be placed on 
this base should have a tight floor. 
The pit, floor, and seat with its cov- 
ered openings should be absolutely 





Handy Gadget 
By Dawn Flanery Parker 
Of all the many gadgets 
I have around the house, 
The one that I like best— 


The handiest one—my spouse. 





lighttight. If not, flies can enter 
and may breed in the pit. 

“The privy building must be 
erected in such a way as to protect 
the seat, floor, and pit from rain 
and sun, and to provide privacy. 
Ask your health department person- 
nel regarding the site, size and type 
of pit, whether or not a vent pipe 
is necessary, the best kind of floor 
(wood or concrete) and seat box, 
and other building details.” 

(Editor’s Note.—These will vary 
in different sections of the country, 
being dependent upon climate, to- 
pography and type of soil, and cost 
of labor and building materials. The 
better the construction of the privy 
and its suitability to the home 
where it is erected, the easier and 
cheaper will be its maintenance.) 


“After Mr. Smith builds this 
sanitary privy for me, I realize it is 
up to me and my family to take care 
of it,” remarked Mr. Adams. “Will 
you tell me how?” 

“A pit privy acts through a fer- 
mentation process or digestive ac- 
tion which liquefies the solid ma- 
terial, destroys bacteria, and keeps 
down odors. The process is similar 
to that taking place in the septic 
tank of a home water-carrier sew- 
age disposal plant 
(see December 
health article in 
The Progressive 
Farmer). This ac- 
tion can be hasten- 
ed in a new pit by 
addition of a pail 
of fresh horse ma- 
nure, because of the yeast it con- 
tains. Keep the contents of the pit 
moist by pouring in a pail of wa- 
ter if odors should develop during 
prolonged dry weather. Never put 
lime, ashes, lye, and other disinfect- 
ants in the pit, as they retard the 
process through which the contents 
are liquefied and drain off into the 
soil. It causes the pit to fill up in 
a short time. 


“The soil is an excellent disin- 
fectant and, if the privy is properly 
located and constructed, there will 


be but little danger of pollution of | 
water supplies. It has been proved | 


by numerous tests that the germs 
found in human excretions are scat- 
tered when they are deposited on 
the surface of the ground, but not 
from privy pits. 

“When the pit becomes nearly 


full, dig a new one nearby and pro- | 


vide it with a cement base. Then 
move the building over it. Cover 
the old pit with the loose earth from 
the new one. However, at the usual 
country home it takes years for a 
privy pit to fill up if it is properly 
cared for. Each spring the privy 
should be carefully inspected and 
repairs made to keep it sanitary 
during the coming hot weather and 
fly season,” concluded the doctor. 















Chores and housework ease up% 
when running water (under press- 
ure) takes over much of your 
work. Let a McDonald Waterf 
System end your years of slavery 
to a water bucket. Then, the val-} 
uable time of your family can be) 
devoted to more productive use.\4 


Write today for full particulars onJ§\ 
the complete line of McDonald 
Water Systems. You'll receive in- 
formation on all types and styles 
and facts and figures to help youX% 
decide on the system that will fit\ 
your own partic- 
ular needs. Send 
a card today to 
McDonald, pump% 
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A. Y¥. MSDONALD MFG. CO., 3 
Dubuque, lowa 
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varieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
; and AG TREES 


50 F trawberries 






and hea 
BEAUTIFUL 32 PAGE FULL-COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don’t delay, write today. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


BOX 115 McMINNVILLE, TEM 
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DRESS forYO 


FOR ORDERING > ! 


Pay nomoney! Your choice of gorgeous new 
dress in your favorite style, size and color 


given to you for sending orders for only 3 
dresses for friends, neighbors, or members of your 
family. THAT’SALL . . . and yourown dress * . 
cluded without paying one cent. FREE SAMPLES 
Write for big Style Presentation showing eoeees 

of latest fashions— dresses, separates. mix 
match convertibles, casuals ... actual sampt 
fabrics in nylon, rayon, cotton dresses; linger 
siery, and children’s wear, sportswesr. its, 


«e+ IN JUST SPARE TIME ..- 
WRITE TODAY giving your dress size and your s#* 








“GIFT for YOU! 


Two 4x5’ multi-colored religious 
pictures, beautifully framed in silvered metal 
No cost. No obligation. Send name and ad- 
dress today. 


RELIGIOUS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Box 5 Nashville, Tenn. 





















Enjoy quick reliefand speedily re= 

move aching corns with soothing, 

cushioning, protective, world- 
Scholl’s Zi 


Zino-pads! 4 


Dr cholls Zino-pads 


ad 


ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 
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A Mother Is a Farmer a 


Le oy = foe 
By Anna Ruth McClure age 
’ SF < 


A mother is a farmer: 

She tills the fertile earth 

Of children’s minds. 

She plows her furrows deep 

And wide, and finds 

The moist, life-giving soil below. 
She picks her seed with care; 

Now time to sow 

Love of the land, 

Then row on row 

Of faith and hope, and last, 
Respect for honest toil. 

These she must cultivate with care 
If this, her son, would till the soil. 





4 Spring Fever? 
XA By Leone Rochelle 

di I hate to hoe the garden when the redbird calls; 
I’d like to wander idle till the twilight falls. 
; Down in the pasture I can hear a whippoorwill; 
There are lots of pretty flowers blooming on the hill. 
The gentle wind is scented with lilae and rose; 
I get a lazy feeling every time it blows. 
I think PH hunt sweet williams down along the creek, 
For I can hoe the garden any time next week! 


Every Flower That Mary Grew 
By John Nixon, Jr. 
The lamb that went to Mary’s school 
Also spent many hours 


Grazing by Mary’s lily pool 
In Mary's bed of flowers. 


Wishing and Fishing 
By Thelma Ireland 


I bait my hook at early dawn. 
I cast and make a wish: 

An early bird may get a worm, 
So may an early fish. 


He chewed the daisies and the fern. 
He bit the phlox in two. 

Such deeds as these made Mary yearn 
To have a nice lamb stew! 












Contrast 
By May Richstone 


Thanks to painters, 
Every wall 
In every room 


And every hall 


Is a vision of fresh, 
Bright loveliness— 
And everything else 
Is one grand mess! 


Things for Boys 
By Winifred Harper Coleman 


A boy should have a perch in a tree; 
t's just as natural as a skinned-up knee 
Or a sore toe, wrapped in rags, 
Or an old hound dog, with a tail that wags. 
And every boy, before he’s grown, 
Should have a place of his very own 
For bows and arrows and shiny rocks, 
And pieces of strings, and parts of clocks. 
And every boy should have a dog, 
And maybe a horned toad and a frog. 

ys are funny, you know, that way. 
They're really little men at play. 





When It’s Raining 
By Catherine E. Berry 


A child finds many things to do... 
The attic to explore, 

Old shoes and dresses to try on, 
A game of battledore; 

A puppy dog to tease and chase, 
A telephone to try, 

A squeaking door to swing upon, 
And airplanes that fly 


A cookie jar to find, 
Delightful tasks that seem to make 
A mother lose her mind! 





With frightening speed across the room; 
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Sixt Tough 
Elna Good-Looking]| 


Revolutionary New Paint Has Elastic Surface That 
Resists Scuffing and Marring— Washes Without Streaking! 




















IT’S REAL FUN TO PAINT WITH THIS NEW 
BRUSH—With Pittsburgh’s new FLEET- 
WING Wall Coater, paint goes on far 
more easily and quickly. Here's a brand 
new painting tool that is astonishingly 
light and easy to handle. Covers 7 inches 
in width at one stroke. Its synthetic 
bristles, specially designed for painting, 
give you a coating of proper thickness 
and color uniformity. 











CLEANS IN A JIFFY —New rubberized W all- 
hide is ideal for a home full of lively 
youngsters because it can be washed so 
easily. Even stubborn stains such as 
grease, crayon, ink spots can be cleaned 
off without harm to the surface. 





GLASS 





PAINTS ¢ 












PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


e VelVvet-like in smoothness 
e Rubber-like in toughness 


@ What a finish for toughness and beauty! 
Pittsburgh’s new Wallhide rubberized Satin Finish 
comes up smiling after countless rugged bouts 
with hard-playing youngsters! The rubberized, 
non-porous surface of this revolutionary new 
wall paint resists dust and dirt—won’t chip, 
crack or rub off—stay beautiful and fresh-looking 
through years of hard usage. Washes off quickly 
and easily. Even inexperienced painters get a 
color-perfect finish. Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 
dealer to show you the wide variety of modern, 
attractive colors. 
iT’S RUBBERIZED 

@ To goon quickly and easily « Foramazingly fast drying 
@ For repeated washing e For non-cracking 

and scrubbing flexibility 
e@ To withstand wear and e For long-lasting beauty 

abuse and protection 


Paint Right with Color Oyeamics 
Pail Best with Pithiburgh Pais! 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint dealer 
for a free copy of our new and en- 
larged booklet which tells how to 
use COLOR DYNAMICS in your 
home or write to The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, 
De pt. PF-32,632 DuquesneWay, ed 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. leas 






CHEMICALS e@ BRUSHES @ PLASTICS 











CLOROX 


bleaches 
exita gery 


and 
thats not all! 




















AN ex7ra-gerie BLEACH 


Clorox is different from other 
bleaches. It is extra gentle in 
bleaching action... free from 
caustic and other harsh sub- 
stances ... made by a special 
formula protected by U.S. 
patent and used exclusively by Clorox! 


A dependable STAIN REMOVER 


Don’t discard valuable cot- 
tons or linens because they’re 
stained... for Clorox removes 
numerous stains quickly, eas- 
ily. Just follow the stain re- 
moval instructions on label. 


AN effective DEODORIZER 


The ability of Clorox to de- 
odorize is a big plus benefit to 
millions of women. And this 
| deodorizing action is yours 
A whether you use Clorox in laun- 
dering or routine cleaning! 


/n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 


Used in laundering or routine 
household cleaning, Clorox 
helps you guard your family 
against dangerous germs. For 
Clorox is the most efficient 
erm-killer of its kind... a type of disin- 
ectant employed by sanitation experts the 
world over. See directions on the fabel. 


wets CLOROX £2 














BLEACHES 
REMOVES STAINS 
DEODORIZES 


(og eo} ce) Glen G 2-0. mil-t-iat 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 





Kin 5 ¥e Oy Seisinndy ee, 
lj ann a — — ere ran 


| 
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New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 






























> 
The new plastic lunch box liner, 
Sal-San, has three compartments, 
two of which are designed to hold 
salads, vegetables, etc., with an air- 
tight lid. The large compartment 
holds sandwiches, meats, and fruit. 
Sal-San fits any standard lunch box. 
Order for $1.65 from The Dutch 
Treat Shop, 5932-42 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


> 
Magie Stitcher can be used to 
make many stitches such as basting, 
smocking, applique, and shirring. 
This stitcher enables you to be your 
own tailor and give hems a profes- 
sional touch. Order for $2.95 from 
Albin Enterprises, 1401 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 














" 





Fanfair refers to a new type of plastic curtain: a novel valance is draped 
on a curtain rod in a fan shape. Various effects are possible. These cur- 
tains will be sold separately for groups of windows or for picture win- 
dows. Priced to sell at $1.98 at stores throughout the country. 


Magie Marker is a throw-away- 
bottle marking unit with an ability 
to write on metal, glass, china, plas- 
tics, and textiles. It retails for 69 
cents at your dealer or from Speedry 
Products, Inc., 19 Rector Street, F 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Vv 


- 
New, smartly 
styled aprons 
in Vinylite 
plastic film f 
designed for 
home use. 
Easily cleaned 
with a damp 
cloth, the 
aprons are 
resistant to 
fading and 
flame. Avail- 
able at depart- 
ment stores for 
$1.79 to $2.49. 





New satin-textured 
ladies’ billfold, in Vinylite 
plastic film, is styled by 
Lilly Dache. Smudges are 
easily removed with a 
damp sponge. Several col- 
or combinations are used, 
such as navy with gray or 
red. These billfolds are 
available at department 
and specialty stores for ap- 
proximately $1. 








THE 


Lao DLA OEy 
GO AFTER TOM 


























MENTHOLATUM RELIEVES 

HEAD-COLD MISERY...ACHEY 

CHEST MUSCLES... 
COUGHING ! 
























— | a y 
’ 


DONT “BLow AWAY” 
es] YOUR HEARING! 








Hard nose-blowing can spread 
cold infection to the inner ear. 
May bring on abscesses or mas- 
toiditis . . . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
lessens congestion and swelling. Soon you 
can breathe again — without that dangerous 
hard nose-blowing. 














— 
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March Flower Tips 


Rusty Red marigold, left, is a new dwarf double French variety. The 


Photos from Burpee. 


flowers are fully double, 2 inches or more across. This plant is ideal for 
beds, borders, and cutting. Tangerine is a new dwarf double French mari- 
gold, right. It blooms early, continuously ; and grows about 15 inches tall. 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


HE most common diseases at- 

tacking rose leaves are: mil- 
dew, black spot, and anthracnose. 
To control them, spray or dust 
during the winter or early spring 
before any signs of growth are 
seen. For an effective spray, use 
the following mixture, or some of 
the prepared sprays that are on 
the market: ‘ 

2 teaspoons 76 per cent Fer- 
bam (fermate, NuLeaf, Ferrodow, 
etc.); 2 tablespoons solloidal wet- 
table sulphur; 1 gallon water. 


Add to this some spreader stick- 
er material according to instruc- 
tions on container. 


Dust should be applied as 
soon as new leaves begin to show 
in the spring. Repeat each week 
to 10 days throughout the grow- 
ing season. Finely powdered sul- 
phur alone will do a fair job, but 
better results may be had by using 
any one of the following mixtures: 

One-half pound fermate, Nu- 
Leaf, or Ferrodow (Ferbam), and 
4 pounds fine dusting sulphur; or 
% pounds fermate, NuLeaf, or Fer- 
rodow (Ferbam), and 4% pounds 
pyrophyllite (talc) dust. 

Use first-named dust early and 
late in season, and second during 
summer when temperature goes 
above 90 degrees. The sulphur in 
the first’ dust injures leaves some- 
what when weather is quite warm, 
hence the reason for using second 
dust. Many, however, depend en- 
tirely on just the plain fine dusting 
sulphur, and fairly good results 
are usually obtained. 


Several dusts, commercially 
prepared, are on the market. They 
are quite effective. In fact, they 
usually do a better job than the 
home-mixed dusts, because it is im- 
possible for one to make up these 
mixtures at home as accurately as 
can the commercial folks who 
have the proper machinery for ac- 
curate mixing of dusts. 


Along with your spraying and 
dusting, practice good sanitation. 
This good sanitation consists of 
removing all leaves late in the fall 
and burning them; raking up and 
burning all leaves on the ground; 
pinching off and burning the 
leaves that show they are diseased 
during growing season. 


Such stem diseases as canker 
may be largely controlled by cut- 
ting out diseased part of branches 
and spraying or dusting stems of 
the whole plant when applying to 
the leaves for leaf diseases. 

Nematodes often damage roses 
seriously. The remedy is to de- 
stroy plants so attacked, treating 
the soil with a soil fumigant, and 
setting new plants known not to 
have any nematodes on the roots. 
These pests may or may not en- 
tirely kill the plants, but make 
them so unthrifty as to be unsatis- 
factory. Often it is desirable to set 
the new plants in a new place 
where these pests are not present. 

Aphids or plant lice often great- 
ly damage the young buds in 
spring. To control them, spray 
frequently with nicotine sulphate 
or dust with a 5 per cent solution 
of DDT. A lindane spray will also 
do an effective job. 


For rose seale often found on 
the stems, spray during the dor- 
mant season with oil spray, the 
same as that used on fruit trees 
for San Jose scale. 

Red spider or mites on under 
side of leaves may be controlled 
by frequent dustings of sulphur. 

A food combination poison dust 
for disease and insects may be 
made of the following mixture: 

Dusting sulphur, 7 pounds; fer- 
mate, NuLeaf, or Ferrodow, 1 
pound; 50 per cent DDT, 1 
pound; 25 per cent gamma isomer 
lindane, % pound. 

This kind of mixture may be 
bought already made up by com- 
mercial firms. 
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Prepare favorite recipes with 
a new BOSS stove. These eco- 
nomical stoves give you instant, 


easily regulated kerosene cooking 
heat that makes meals a pleasure to 
prepare. Styled for convenience and 
appearance, BOSS stoves have every 
feature you want: sparkling, porcelain 
finish; glass-in-oven door; bright 
nickel non-tilt oven racks; utensil stor- 


age; even heat, sootless burners 
See your neighborhood dealer... 
replace your old stove with an 
up-to-date BOSS today. 


Write Dept. PF-3 for litera- 
ture and dealer's name. 
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GIANT DAHLIAS 


Blooms Up To 1 Foot Wide! 


SPECIAL-BY-MAIL! ? 
, 5. ea. 


Wide Variety of Colors! 


garden of gorgeous Dahilias 
ummer and fall. Each bulb produces as many as 


Piant now for a 


‘Mum’’ plant. 


BE. KRUSE NURSERIES, bept. 61119 
~ Bloomington, Ill. 
Send me Giant Dablias 


Name qouceeversuscsussnsssasen> «on 


Address 


as 14 
blooms at one time! Colors: baby pink, maroon, cloud 
white, salmon, sunset copper, ruby red. Send 25¢ for 
1 plus 1c for postage, handling—5 for $1.00, 10 for 


$1.75, postpaid, or ©.0.D. plus postage. Given with 


orders of $1 or over, a rare, blooming-size, 3-Color 















this 
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WORLDS 
MOST POPULAR 








OIL RANGE! 














for SPEED! 


The intense heat of 
a High-Power 
Burner will perk a 
6-cup pot of coffee 
in 6 minutes! 





for CONTROL! |j 


Burners respond to 
control so quickly 
you can play tunes 
with a “whistling” 
teakettle! 





for BAKING! 


A 400° oven in 
just 6 minutes! Its 
constantly-moving, 
“live” heat gives you 
perfect results, 
always! 





for CLEANLINESS! 


No soort...no odor! 
Pots and pans stay 
bright; kitchens 
clean! 





SEE YOUR DEALER or write to 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 
7374-A Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
for the name of nearest dealer. 


Perfection 
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By Johnnie Hovey 


\X HEN you're in a hurry and feel 
a need for cake for your next 
; meal, turn to cupcakes. Usually, any 
good cake recipe is acceptable. The 
baking time will be somewhat short- 
er, however. To save dishwashing 
time, use paper liners for your muffin 
tins. They are inexpensive and help 
to preserve the freshness of the cake. 
They come in party colors, too. 





2 cups flour eg9 
3 teaspoons baking cup milk 
powder 2 tablespoons 
VY teaspoon salt shortening 
V4 cup brown sugar 
Va cup chopped 
peanuts 
Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, and sugar. Add chopped pea- 
nuts. Beat egg. Add milk and melt- 
ed shortening. Add to dry ingredi- 
ents, stirring only until flour is mois- 
tened. Fill greased muffin pans two- 
thirds full. Bake at 425 degrees F. 
20 minutes. 





2 cup butter 14%, teaspoon salt 
cup sugor 344 cup milk 
egg 1 teaspoon 
cups flour flavoring 
teaspoons baking 
powder 
Cream butter; add sugar, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add egg, beating thoroughly. Sift 
flour, measure, and sift again with 
baking powder and salt. Add alter- 
nately with milk to first batter. Add 
flavoring. Bake 15 to 20 minutes at 
350 degrees F. 


’ 

V2 cup tart jelly 4 tablespoons 
1 unbeaten egg sugar 
white dash of salt 

Place jelly in bowl and set over 
boiling water. Add egg white, sugar, 
and salt, and beat with rotary egg 
beater until jelly is free from lumps. 
Remove from boiling water and con- 
tinue beating until mixture is stiff 
enough to stand in peaks. Spread on 
cakes. Garnish with bits of clear 
jelly and serve at once. 


Berry Coquettes 


V2 cup shortening 2 cups flour 

V4 cup sugar 3 teaspoons baking 

34, cup white corn Lowder 

syrup 1 teaspoon sait 

} teaspoon vanilla Y% cup milk 

2 eggs 

Cream shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add corn syrup gradually 
and beat well. Blend in vanilla ex- 
tract. Add eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing until light and fluffy. Sift flour, 
baking powder, and salt together. 
Add flour and milk alternately to 
creamed mixture, beating well after 
each addition. Fill muffin tins half 
full. Bake at 375 degrees F. about 25 
minutes. Top with whipped cream 
and garnish with whole berry. 





Are | 


Cupcakes 


linute-Minded 


vist «sl Eat aed 
More crunchy than sweet, these peanut cakes are good for between-meal 
snacks. Give some to the children when they come home from school. 


1, 
a 
aS #.e2e?%? < 
"La se ¢ ao 
Quick-cooked jelly-meringue makes a delicious icing for plain 
cupcakes. You'll like it because it’s easy to make and good. 


- Presinp ti 
a ect ae ee 
Whipped cream and berries provide a tasty topping for these fluffy cake* 
This combination will give you a reputation as an excellent cook 
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Read and Learn 


From These How-To-Do Books 


By Sallie Hill 


TS all solid reading in this col- 

lection of books designed to an- 
swer special problems. You might 
even call them textbooks for home- 
makers and breadwinners! 


How To Make Gloves, by 
Eunice Close, gives step-by-step in- 
structions for beginners. The book 
includes 50 illustrations. Miss Close 
tells how to prepare the skin, cut, 
sew, and finish the gloves. (Charles 
T. Branford Co., 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., $2.) 


Be Your Own Hair Stylist, by 
Victor Vito, shows you how to make 
the most of your hair 
whether it’s straight, 
wavy, or curly. The 
author tells how to 
add length or width 
to your face. One 
chapter deals with 
hair styles for the girl 
who wears glasses. Mr. Vito also 
gives many photographs showing 
how to make pin curls and to 
achieve the desired effect. (Home- 
crafts Publishers, 799 Broadway, 
New York City 3, $1.) 


The Fat Boy’s Book tells how 
the author, Elmer Wheeler, lost 40 
pounds in 80 days. It is an amusing 
and helpful book for overweights 
who want a “how-to-do-it” book 
about losing weight by reducing 
number of calories. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11, $2.) 


Flower Craft, by Patricia Easter- 
brook Roberts, is designed to give 
you basic information on bouquets, 
corsages, decoration, weddings, pot- 
ted plants, and the care and use of 
flowers. The author devotes a chap- 
ter to party decoration as well 
as holiday decorations. (Crown 
Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16, $2.75.) 


How To Make Good Pictures. 
This friendly how-to-do-book has 
been written for the 
family. The first sug- 
gestions direct the 
mother to take the 
picture of the baby 
and his father! Sim- 
ple directions tell us 
how to take pictures 
around our own homes. Topics dis- 
cussed include: what to put in, 
what to leave out; how to take pic- 
tures in the sunshine, shade, and 
inside the house; and dark room 
advice. Illustrations include both 
black and white and color pictures. 
(Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y., $1.) 





Word Power is a book that 
makes you realize that people mis- 
Pronounce even the most common 
everyday words. John G. Gilmartin 
includes word games and quizzes in 


this book that make it fun to in- 
crease your vocabulary. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11, $2.) 


Designing Your Own Dress 
Patterns, by Helen Nicol Tanous. 
You can design your own clothes 
and the patterns to make them, be- 
lieves Mrs. Tanous. If you apply 
yourself with diligence to this book, 
you can learn to make your own 
patterns without going to a special 
school or study course. Over 500 
diagrams are included with direc- 
tions to make the subject easy to un- 
derstand. (Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., 237 Monroe Street, Peoria 3, 
Ill., $5.95.) 


How To Help Your Child De- 
velop Successfully is a handbook 
designed to help you be a practical 
and confident child psychologist. 
The author, B. Von Haller Gilmer, 
begins with the newborn baby and 
describes his needs and develop- 
ment. From there he traces the 
growth and training of the child 
to the tenth year. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11, $3.95.) 


Pattern for Devotion, by 
Gladys C. Murrell. This book has 
27 story services de- 
signed for women’s 
groups — missionary 
societies, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 
home demonstration 
clubs, etc. Each “pat- 
tern” has a brief, simple story, a 
prayer, selected hymns, and appro- 
priate scripture references. It will 
prove helpful for Sunday school 
teachers as well as club workers. 
(Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., $1.25.) 





How To Avoid Financial Tan- 
gles, by Kenneth C. Masteller, 
should prove helpful in this day of 
complex economic life. Mr. Mas- 
teller discusses various types of real 
estate, stocks, bonds, insurance, 
contracts, notes, wills, income rec- 
ords, budgets, and many other 
phases of business. (American In- 
stitute for Economic Research, 
Great Barrington, Mass., $1.) 


“Occupational Guidance is ad- 
dressed to boys and girls who wish 
to enjoy successful and satisfying 
careers,” says Paul W. Chapman in 
his preface to this helpful book. He 
describes various careers for boys 
and girls. He then tells them how 
to educate themselves for the posi- 
tion they want. The author goes 
further. He tells young folks how to 
improve their personalities, as well 
as how to apply for a position. Par- 
ents of teen agers will profit from 


reading this book, too. (Turner E.. 


Smith & Co., 441 West Peachtree 
St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga., $3.39.) 
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- YOUR CHILD 
GAINS 4 WAYS 


from richer protein in hot Quaker Oats 


Leading University proves delicious Quaker Oats 
the best of all 14 leading breakfast cereals in 
life-giving protein! 


MUSCLE 


Protein is muscle food. 
Your youngsters need 
it to develop muscular 
strength. 





* 14) 





POISE 


Protein is nerve food. 
Your youngsters need 
it to develop a well- 
poised personality. 








BRAIN 


Protein is brain food. 
Your youngsters need 
it to help the growth 
and health of brain 
cells. 





You: Mother, want to rear your 

youngsters into fine, outstanding 
citizens, blooming with health! So 
much depends on food! So much de- 
pends on protein! Because so often 
the weaker people of the world are 
protein poor! 

So mark well this proof of hot 
Quaker Oats’ benefits to your family! 

Yes, 14 nationally known break- 
fast cereals, both hot and cold, of all 
shapes and kinds, were put to a test 
by a leading State University. And 
Quaker Oats came out Number One 
in life-giving protein.* 

And other tests prove oatmeal 
richer in nerve-nourishing Vitamin 
B,—richer in food-energy —richer in 
food-iron for red blood, than any 
other whole-grain cereal. 

No wonder doctors say the more 








QuAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


STAMINA 


Protein is power food. 
Your youngsters need 
it to keep up their ani- 
mal energy and fight 
fatigue. 





often youngsters eat a good oatmeal 
breakfast, the better they grow! 

And for you, Mom and Dad, there’s 
more energy, more stamina, in nour- 
ishing oatmeal, than any other whole- 
grain cereal! And Quaker Oats’ 
richer protein benefits youngsters and 
adults alike. 

So eat hot Quaker Oats every morn- 
ing. It’s the best buy in cereals—less 
than 1¢ a serving. And the best cereal 
for your family: Remember to buy 
Quaker Oats. More people enjoy 
delicious Quaker Oats for breakfast 
than any other cereal in the world. 


*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of 
“Food Research,”’a nationallyknown scientific journal. 





Quoker and Mother's Oats are the same. 
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WHOLE WHEAT 


POWER 


In Skinner's crisp whole wheat 











flakes you get proteins, min- 
erals and other essentials for 
There’s 
pep and energy in every 


strength and vigor. 


spoonful. 


A TASTE 
SURPRISE 


King-Size Raisins . . . sun- 
sweet and chewy! It takes a 
full half-pound of sweet, 
plump Thompson seedless 
grapes to make the raisins in 
one box of Skinner's Raisin- 

Bran. And every King-Size 
raisin is 50% easy-to-digest 

fruit sugar, a prime source 
of quick energy. 


SKINNER MFG. CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





Play Right Away! 


Now it's EASY to learn ANY INSTRUMENT—even if you 
don't know a single note now. No boring exercises. You play de- 
lightfal pieces RIGHT AWAY—from very first lesson! Properly— 

y note. Simple as A- . You make amazing progress—at home, 
in spare time, ~¥ mat teacher. Only 

r lesson, 850,000 STUDENTS! 


FR EE BOOK and FREE Print and Picture 


esson-Sample. Write for 
them. No of tiisation: no salesman will call 
upon vou. U.S. School of Music, Studi 
Port Washington, N. Y. . © 8853 


few cents 
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Down Mexico way, chicken i 





The South’s Sincerest Flattery 


O be served a chicken dinner in 
the South is just about the 
height of hospitality. Visiting with 
homemakers from the Atlantic Sea- 
board to the line of Mexico, we've 
collected some favorite chicken rec- 
ipes which have served some South- 
ern families for generations. But 
chicken is such a friendly dish, 
combining well with other foods, no 
enterprising woman will want to 
pass up some newer and different 
ways to vary this family favorite. 
For generations we have used the 
saute or little fat method of frying 
chicken. But with the coming of 
deep fat fryers, many homemakers 
are deep-frying chickens as well as 
fish, hush puppies, potatoes, and 
other foods. 

Chicken pie—this subject is a 
conversation maker! Many good 
recipes are available. It’s possible 
to make a tasty economy dish with 
vegetables and chicken, but that 
isn’t really Chicken Pie Superb. 


Chicken Pie Superb 


4- or 5-pound Vg teaspoon pepper 


chicken 5 tablespoons flour 
carrot 12 cups stock 
onion 1 cup cream 


bunch celery 
sprig parsley 
teaspoon 

_ rosemary 

Y2 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon salt 

Vy teaspoon pepper 

V4 pound butter 

1 can mushrooms 
if desired. 


-——— 


By SALLIE HILI 


Clean and disjoint chicken. Place 
on rack in container half filled with 
hot water. Add diced carrot, onion, 
celery, parsley, rosemary, salt, and 
pepper. Partly cover with a lid and 
simmer for three to four hours until 


tender, turning occasionally. Cool 
chicken in broth, breast down. 
Skim off excess fat from stock. 


| - wt 
S GULMUC = 


Hew WE . 





Our home cover color photo is by Wray 
Selden; arrangement by Lila Williamson 
Gilliam; silver courtesy Oneida, Ltd. 


Make a sauce by combining flour 
with % cup of the strained stock. 
Cook until thick. Stir in slowly the 
remaining stock and the cream. Stir 
constantly to avoid lumps. Cor 
tinue stirring until the sauce reaches 
the boiling point. Season with salt 
and pepper. Place the chicken ina 
baking dish, discarding breastbone 
and cutting white meat into pieces, 
as for serving. The two pieces o 
back in the center support the crust 
Add the sauce. Dot butter over 
sauce and chicken. Add mushrooms 
or put them in sauce. Cover sauce 
and chicken with a crust, % inc 
thick, that is gashed several times. 
Press crust against sides of the dish 
and bake for 12 to 15 minutes (0 
until brown) at 425 degrees fF. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


Crust for Chicken Pie 


1 cup flour VW teaspoon soda 
Y2 teaspoon 2 tablespoons fat 

baking powder V2 cup sour cream 
V4 teaspoon salt 


Mix these ingredients and roll 
out in circle, % inch thick. 


Chicken Cacciatore 


This method of preparing the 
hird is popular with those who like 
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highly favored foods. Do give the 
recipe a whirl if you want a really 
delicious dish that is different. 






V4 teaspoon pepper 

V4 teaspoon 
allspice 

1 bay leaf 

VY, teaspoon thyme 

34, teaspoon 





1 large onion 
1 large green 





pepper. 
1 clove garlic 
4 tablespoons oil 
3-pound frying 







chicken oregano 
flour ; dash cayenne 
134 cups drained pepper 





canned tomatoes 1 pimiento 
Y cup canned 1 small can 

tomato sauce mushrooms 
2 teaspoons salt 


Brown chopped onion, green 
pepper strips, and minced garlic in 
2 tablespoons of salad or olive oil 
in skillet. Remove these and lay 
aside for later use. Place pieces of 
chicken in paper bag with flour, 
and shake. Remove chicken and 
place in skillet. Add remaining oil. 
Fry until golden brown. Return 
browned peppers, onion, and garlic 
to the skillet. Mix tomatoes, toma- 
to sauce, salt, pepper, spices, pi- 
miento, and mushrooms. Add to 
chicken. Simmer covered for 30 to 
40 minutes or until chicken is ten- 
der. Serve sauce over chicken. 
Yield: 4 to 5 servings. 





Chicken Mousse 
Are you giving a party? Then 
this is your dish. 


1 cup chicken V3 cup toasted 
broth almonds 

2 egg yolks 1 teaspoon 

¥ teaspoon salt horseradish 

V4 teaspoon VY teaspoon Wor- 
paprika cestershire sauce 

3 envelopes un- 1%, cups whipping 


flavored gelatin cream 
¥% cup cold water yellow food 
2 cups cooked coloring 
chicken 
Combine broth, well beaten 


yolks, salt, and paprika. Cook over 
low heat. Stir constantly until 
smooth and slightly thickened. Soak 
gelatin in water for several minutes. 
Dissolve in hot mixture. Cool until 
slightly thickened. Add cubed 
chicken, slivered almonds, horse- 
radish, and Worcestershire sauce. 
Whip cream. Fold into chicken 
mixture with enough food coloring 
to tint a delicate yellow. Pour into 
laf pan, 9x 5x 3 inches, which has 
heen rinsed with cold water. Place 
in refrigerator; chill until firm 
(about 2% hours). Loosen loaf from 
sides of pan by running dull-edged 
knife around the loaf. Unmold on 





Try serving curried chicken over erisp dry cereal or rice. 
Chutney and preserved ginger are welcome accompaniments. 


platter and garnish with water 
cress, curly endive, cucumber flow- 
ers, celery leaves, ripe olives, and 
radishes. Yield: 8 servings. 


Barbecued Chicken Livers 

Some day when you're preparing 
chickens for the home freezing unit, 
give the folks a different kind of 
barbecue treat. 

1 teaspoon salt flour 

Y2 teaspoon 16 chicken livers 

pepper 2 tablespoons fat 

Sift salt, pepper, and flour and 
put in paper bag. Drop livers into 
bag and shake. Remove livers from 
bag and fry in fat. When thorough- 
ly browned, remove from skillet 
and serve in individual casseroles, 
covered with the following sauce. 
Yield: 4 servings. 


Barbecue Sauce 


4 teaspoons Wor- 
cestershire sauce 


1 tablespoon butter 
V2 cup onion 
Y2 teaspoon Y2 teaspoon 
pepper Tabasco sauce 
4 teaspoons sugar 1 teaspoon paprika 
1 teaspoon Ya cup ketchup 
mustard V4 cup vinegar 
V4 cup water 
Cook chopped onions in butter 
until clear. Add remaining ingre- 


dients and bring to boil. 


Helen’s Chicken Curry 

If you’ve been served chicken 
curry at the home of Helen Alver- 
son, Virginia home management 
specialist, you'll know that Miss AIl- 
verson has managed a real conver- 
sation maker in this delicious dish, 
which reflects East Indian and Ha- 
waiian influence. 

First, place a 5-pound chicken in 
a big pot. Cover it with hot water, 
add a couple of bay leaves, a few 
peppercorns, a split garlic, celery 
tops, a carrot, 2 tablespoons salt. 
Simmer for three hours. 

Next prepare a coconut cream as 
follows: Grate one coconut, add 
coconut milk and barely enough 
cold water to cover. Put in large 
saucepan and heat slowly. Remove 
from heat and strain through mus- 
lin cloth. Wring hard over a bow] 
until all the milk is extracted. What 
remains in the cloth resembles saw- 
dust in appearance and is thrown 

(Continued on page 146) 
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SAFER, EASIER 
FOOD STORAGE 


ie SE 
. « » for better storage of frozen foods 


e Flexible plastic top presses on air-tight. 
e Leakproof, odorproof. Stacks neatly. 
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with theses 2 


Pua. 


New Canning Aids 





i? Perfect for refrigerator, freezer, or locker. , 





..for quick andeasy canning and preserving 
e Patented Red Sealing Ring seals tightly. 

e Deep hook thread assures even tighter seal. 
e Only white enamel lid touches food. 


: \ 


a 
gnoW* Mason Caps 


S 





Join the Thousands of Women Who Use Them For All! Their Storing and Preserving — 
BUY SOME AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE TODAY! 


CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORP. ono) Scorn, Git 3 Seo! <* 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF PLASTIC CONTAINERS FOR FREEZING 
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NOW! Giant Exhibition Size ‘““MICHIGOLA MIRACLE” 


DAHLIAS +> 12” ACROSS! 


at the amazing low price of 
¢ 12 blooms at a time per bulb! 
¢ Blooms 10”-12’’ ACROSS---MAKING 
NEARLY 


howy giant ce 


they last To order, enclose 25¢ plus 10 
> for $1; 12 for $2. We 


| OWEN NURSERY, 


25° 


12 FT. OF BLOOM! 


Miracle’’ 


regular 


to get RARE 
eautiful dahlias at about 2 

lorful blooms with wide 
Pure white, gokien bronze, salmon 
win hell pink, light red and lustrou 

guaranteed mail. Easy to grow. O: 
T for 
pay postage on $1 
for cheerful refund 
ent C.O.D. if 


Michigola giant 
price 
range of a 
orchid 
lark red 
ler now whilk 
han 
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if not 
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lesired 





Bloomington, Ill., Dept. 5615 


name 





When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


MATERNITY 


STYLE BOOK 


















LANE BRYANT 
Maternity clothes are new 
Fifth Avenue styles that 
keep you smart throughout 
pregnancy. Adjust easily to 
your changing figure. 

@ Misses’ Sizes 10 to 20 
@ Junior Sizes 9 to 17 

@ Women's Sizes 36 to 44 
Dresses from $2.98 up; also 
supporters, undies. Everything 
for Baby, too. LOW f ices. 
Mail coupon for your FREE 
Style Book in plain wrapper. 


= iter 8 ryant 


























Post 
Paid 


2? 5 BUTTON s 


CARDS 


COMPLETE SETS 


Breathtaking assortment of 25 differ- 
ent cards of beautiful buttons! No 
need to hunt for matching buttons. 
A complete set of 3 to 10 buttons 
on each card. ALL NEW FIRST 
QUALITY buttons for expensive 
dresses, blouses, coats, skirts, suits, 
etc. Matching, smart-looking, really 
useful buttons. Tremendous BAR- 
GAIN. ORDER NOW! Send $1, we 
pay postage. Orders also sent C.O.D. 
plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money cheerfully refunded. 
UNION MILL ENDS 
Dept. PF-15, MONTICELLO, N. Y. 
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: INDIANAPOLIS 17 : 
ni INDIANA | DEPT ‘ Sat ' 
: Mall FREE Maternity Style Book tn plain wrapper. : 
847) 
§ Name —_— — : Ps = 
' ' 
8 Address — —___________._._.............. J 
t Post Oper a Stale 





op 
Freight Paid 
lettering and Footstone 
Satisfaction guaronteed. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70, STATION F, ATLANTA GA. 
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IPeiP 





Last November we offered 
swer to the above question 


homemakers who cast a ba 


prize to Mrs. Hodges who 
heaval, and a duplicate pr 


for spring housecleaning 





The others gave an enthusiastic “yes.” 


a $15 prize for the best an. 
1. Forty-five per cent of the 
llot voted an emphatic “no,” 
We're giving a 
votes against the general up- 
ize to Mrs. Carter who votes 
in the traditional manner. 








By ORIS CANTRELL 


VQ! In 1946 Mr. and Mrs. 
* Herbert Hodges, Metcalfe 
County, Ky., were given our Master 
Farm Family award. Today, Mrs. 
Hodges votes against the old-fash- 
ioned spring cleaning and is one of 
our prize winners. We are giving 
parts of other good letters, too. 


OR thirty-two 
years I have 
been a farm home- 
maker and have 
gone through 
many different 
phases of house- 
cleaning. There 
was a time when I did it the nerve- 
racking, hand-wringing, spring 
housecleaning way. Everything had 
to be done within a period of two 
or three weeks. This siege usually 
included some paperhanging and 
painting, too. By the time it was all 
done, the house was so clean and 
spotless that everyone was afraid to 
step inside, and I was ready for bed. 





Then our homemaker’s club had 
six lessons on “time- and energy 
savers.” Now I clean house the 
modern way —do one room at a 
time, thoroughly, and I do this any 
day during the year when I have 
time and feel like it. 

I avoid old-fashioned houseclean- 
ing by keeping dirt out of the house 
by means of a well kept lawn, clean 
porches and walks, and foot scrap- 
ers and mats at outside doors. I 
also keep the house cleared of non- 
essentials which clutter the place 
and increase cleaning difficulties. 

To save innumerable steps while 
cleaning, I have an oilcloth-lined 
basket filled with small cleaning 
aids and other essentials which I 
take with me. In it are such things 
as wide-mouthed jar with dust mits 
and cloth, cleaners, waxes, and pol- 
ishes, whisk broom, a 2-inch paint 
brush for dusting hard-to-reach cor- 
ners, twine, Cellophane tape, 
screws, nails, hammer, tape meas- 
ure, scissors, and thumbtacks. 

My larger cleaning equipment in- 
cludes a vacuum cleaner, wax ap- 
plier, floor polisher, wall brush, 
dust mop and dustpan. I prefer a 
sponge te a cotton mop. 

I clean an entire room in each of 
the following months: January, 
February, May, June, September, 
November, and December. In ad- 


With so many excellent 
letters, we felt compelled 
to give two prizes. We are giving 
a duplicate first prize to Mrs, T. E 
Carter, Raleigh County, W. Va. Her 
letter and others follow. 


YES’ 


UST lead me to 
that “gal” who 
doesn’t believe in 


| 
Lie : nal 
Ni spring cleaning 
SS Honestly, it is my 
' 


greatest joy, my 


biggest adven- 


ture, and I have 


been at it for 30 springs. I look for- 
ward to it all year by making a 
spring cleaning hope chest. Into it 
goes every new doily, quilted 
spread, rug or curtain, even all the 
$2 bills that I happen to get—for 
the new things to spruce up my 
shining home. 

Between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, I make an over-all plan 
for the year. Then as time moves 
along, I break it down into months, 
weeks, and days. I discard even 
single thing in the house that isnt 
used regularly. A cluttered hous 
never looks neat, and there are al- 
ways folk who can use the thing 
we really do not need. 

I do one room at a time, begit- 
ning with my bedroom. Having one 
neat and sparkling room to rest in 
at night keeps me from getting im 
patient with the rest. 

I save the labels from draperies 
and other fabrics and clean or wash 
according to instructions. My wash- 
er makes short work of cotton rugs 
heavy spreads, and quilts. With 
lot of paint and linoleum to cleat 
a good cleaning powder is my big: 
gest help. I should hate to ge 
along without the vacuum cleanet 
attachments which dust walls an¢ 
ceilings perfectly, and pick up dust 
without putting it down in anothet 
place. With a good bit of antiqu' 
furniture, the newer polishes that 
also cover scratches please m 
greatly. Mrs. T. E. Carte, 

Raleigh County, W. V4 


My floors are beautifully fin- 
ished, so I clean off old wax with 
warm suds, using a mild soap. After 
they are thoroughly dry | apply 4 
good coat of easily applied, quic* 
drying wax. A precaution in app 
ing wax is to always “go with the 
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XO! 
dition to that, in January I renew 
household linens; in February I re- 
pair furnishings. I go outside in 
March and clean the premises; and 
inside, I clean closets, drawers, and 
the attic. On a warm day in April, 
[ wash windows on the outside and 
put up screens. May finds me clean- 
ing and storing winter clothing. I 
do vard work in July and August. 
in October I store summer clothes. 
Mrs. Herbert Hodges, 
Metcalfe County, Ky. 


My housecleaning begins with 
a pencil and paper, and since | 
have a big old house, the cleaning 
lasts spring, summer, fall, winter. 

I list things to be done daily, 
weekly, monthly, and whenever I 
can work it in. Every day I wash 
dishes; make beds; empty ashtrays, 
waste paper baskets, and garbage 
pails; sweep, mop, dust, clean bath- 
room; and wash out underwear and 
hose. Every week I do laundry; 
dean the refrigerator, beds, and 
woodwork; polish and wax furni- 
ture and floors. 

Then each month I thoroughly 
dean one room, beginning with the 
dosets. To clean my windows I use 
4 tablespoons of household am- 
monia or vinegar to a gallon of wa- 
ter. Ceilings and walls come next. 
clean, polish, and wax the floors, 
furniture, and window sills; clean 
rugs, draperies, mattresses, pillows. 
[sun and air everything I can. 

Etta Caldwell Harris, 
Ashley County, Ark. 


Spring housecleaning should 
have gone out with the bustle and 
mustache cup. Today our homes, 
funishings, equipment — even our 
very lives—are of a different pattern 
from those of Grandma’s day. Con- 
sequently our housecleaning must 
be of a different pattern, also. 

Each homemaker must form her 
own pattern to fit her needs and 
ibilities, but may no homemaker 
fail to take her children to the pa- 
rade just because it’s time to wax 
the kitchen linoleum! 

I set aside two days each week 
for housecleaning and go over my 
whole house with the vacuum 
cleaner. In addition to this I pledge 
myself to do at least one of the 
lager cleaning jobs that comes up 
less frequently. Mrs. Lloyd Ketha, 

Bastrop County, Tex. 


Busy Day 


YES! 


plank” and allow the application 
to be as nearly even all over as 
possible. I always use a fresh mop 
cloth on each room. These may be 
washed and saved. A piece of Turk- 
ish towel makes a good waxing 
cloth. While cleaning I often move 
furniture about the room. I pre- 
vent scarring the wax finish by 
merely slipping a throw rug under 
one side of a piece of furniture and 
then pushing by the opposite side, 
slightly raising it. Rug easily slips 
on waxed floor. Mrs. C. Ingram, 

Barrow County, Ga. 


I believe in spring cleaning if 
it means putting away all winter 
clothing, bedspreads, and blankets. 
To me, spring cleaning means get- 
ting as much of the beauty of spring 
into my house as possible. I bring 
in lovely redbuds, dogwood, and 
other flowering plants. 

Mrs. Ezmel Antley, 
Union Parish, La. 


I make a list of necessities such 
as ammonia, household bleach, tur- 
pentine, polish, detergent, window 
cleaner, spot remover, starch, vine- 
gar, liquid cream wax, rug. and 
upholstery cleaner, brushes, dust- 
pan, cloths, broom, floor mop, vacu- 
um cleaner. 

I want to pass on my inexpensive 
cleaner for walls and woodwork: 
Mix 1 cup household ammonia, % 
cup vinegar, 4 cup baking soda, 1 
gallon water. Apply with cloth. 

Some of_ the new 
starch saves time and gives curtains 
that crisp, new look. Liquid deter- 
gent is a real aid for making dishes 
sparkle, even in hard water. I sit 
to do as many tasks as possible and 
squat to use leg muscles and do not 
bend to overwork my back. I 
change shoes, turn on the radio, 
and take a rest period. By taking 
one room at a time, I can soon re- 
store order. I make my spring 
housecleaning easy by careful daily 
Mrs. Cathryn Fortson, 

Pulaski County, Ark. 


easy-to-use 


cleaning. 


I send winter clothes to the 
upon their return | 
place them in cedarized bags. | 
then clean the closets and spray 
with DDT. After washing my blan- 
kets and quilts, I store them in large 
cardboard boxes. Mrs. F. L. Short, 

Lawrence County, Tenn. 


cleaners and 


By Jeanette Thornhill 


Mother Nature’s been cleaning house today, 
£ ) 


I heard her wind-broom, full of power, 
Humming and blowing for half an hour. 


Gathered brown leaves, whisked them away. | 
| 
| 


Next with a shower of fresh, warm rain, 
She washed the whole world clean again. 


I felt her bustling as she passed, 
Polishing, till everything shone like glass. 


Then, with everything neat as a pin, 
She pushed back the clouds, letting sunshine in. 
And I heard her sigh so contentedly, 


As she sat rocking in the huge oak tree. 


Editor's Note.—Our housecleaning contest in- | 
spired Mrs. Thornhill to write the above poem. 
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Each piece separately 
Sed ina GE! 








WRINGER 








WASHERS 




















One wash does it...the GE"Quick-clean” way! 


Your grimiest, heavy-duty clothes come 
out crispy-clean when washed with 
G-E Activator Washing action! 

Yet, at the same time, your fragile 
pieces get wonderful “washed-by-hand” 
care and cleansing. Three distinet wash- 
ing zones (light... medium... vigorous) 
make it possible because they cleanse 
each piece separately—all in one thor- 
ough washing! 


So easy to operate! 


No bothersome gadgets. . . One- 
Control Wringer starts, stops and re- 
verses at flick of just one finger. Easy 


loading through top-opening, too! 


No minute-minding .. . 
‘Timer automatically stops washer any 


Adjustable 


time vou wish within 15-minute period. 
No messy oiling ... G. E.'s “Perma- 
drive Mechanism” keeps all four mov- 
ing parts permanently lubricated to 


assure smooth, long-lasting service. 
Your G-E dealer is listed in the class- 
ified section of your phone book under 
G-E Laundry Equipment. Stop in to 
see him today! 
General Electric Company, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Take ‘time and tiredness’ out of ironing! 


Ironing is quick, smooth sailing when you’re sitting 


in comfort behind an easy-to-manage General 


Electric Rot ary lroner. 


The 26" ironing roll takes the biggest pieces in 


your laundry. Adjustable ironing temperatures 


- ++ two speeds—fast and slow. 


IRON IN COMFORT WITH 





a 


= ~ 


~ 


ROTARY 





IRONERS 
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Plant these 20 Dutch Gladioli 
bulbs this spring...for colorful, 
luxuriant, full-blooming spikes 
that give your garden a late- 
summer beauty. Glads are un- 
surpassed as cut flowers, too— 
providing a magic decorative 
touch for your home and an ideal 
bouquet for special occasions. 


Name 


3-MINUTE BULBS PF-3 
310 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed please find a Red 3 Trademark and only 25¢ in coin 
(plus a 3¢ stamp) for my 20 Giladioli Bulbs. 
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Ll) 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER 
GARDEN! 
$7.50 


VALUE 


Only 25€ 


--PLUS ONE BIG RED 3 TRADEMARK 


Here's All You Do to 
Get Your 20 Glad Bulbs: 


Cut 


ony 


trademark from 


Oat 


3-Minute 


3-Minute Pockagé 


Red 3 
in coin 


the 20 glad bulb 


trademark 


ona one 






PLEASE PRINT 




















3-MINUTE OATS (Quick or 
Old-Fashioned) is erica’s 
biggest breakfast bargain. A 


Street Address. 





Zone. State 





delicious. rich source of Vita- City 
min B:. Protein, and Iron at 
less than 1 per serving! 


Extra bulb assortments may be ordered, but one Red 3 Trademark, 
25¢ in coin, and a 3¢ stamp must be enclosed for each order. 





Most Beautiful Shade Tree!” 
Special-By-Mail Offer 
GORGEOUS RED 


APLE TREE 


** America’s 


see them 
produced 
grower 
2 5° trees 
pleased 






Graceful and novel 


Print name 
Address 


Send me Enclosed 


Grows Anywhere! 


Brilliant breath-taking beauty 
One of the most outstanding ornamental shade trees ever 
Will increase the value of your home considerably. Ta! 
Cash orders prepaid or sent C. O. D 
Return cheerful refund if not 


GIVEN with $2 orders—PERSIMMON TREE 
Idea! for a showy specimen planting 
Sent at no extra charge as gift 
—_— Seawater eee ee ee ee |S 


3 





Richly Colored! 


people come from miles around to 


plus postage charges 





+ 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


Re) Camellia Flowered Plants 


Lowest price. Tuberous type,double 
blossoms, mixed colors. Easily grown in pots or 
pede Tor size bulbs. Order 1, pos’ 

OrC.Q.D. for $1.00 or more plus charges. FOR 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN YB 
Dept. 731 Reocktord, Iilinols 












HEAD STUFFY 


DUE TO COLDS 


TAKE 


66 





for fast 
symptomatic 


RELIEF 





|A Chicken Dinner 
(Continued from page 143) 


out. You should have about 2% cups 
of milk. And here are the makings 
of the curry sauce: 


2 tablespoons 2 small cubes 
butter ginger 

1 large sweet 1 pinch cardamom 
onion seed 

| 1 lemon or lime 3 tablespoons 

rind fresh, grated 

1 tablespoon fiour coconut 

2 tablespoons 


curry powder 


Heat the butter, add onion, and 
lime or lemon rind; cook slowly un- 
til brown. Remove onion and add 
flour, curry powder, ginger root, 
cardamom seed, and coconut. 
(These must be mixed together.) 
Add a cup of chicken stock. Cook 
slowly 10 minutes. Stir“in coconut 
cream, add onion, and put back on 
stove to simmer gently half an hour. 
Add the meat from the cooked 
chicken. Put in a baking dish in re- 
frigerator for 24 hours. (This is for 
seasoning to go through chicken.) 
Reheat when ready to serve. Sprin- 
kle ffesh coconut and nuts over top. 
Serve with rice. 


Jambalaya Louisiana 


Ask Louisiana folk about jamba- 
laya if you want a tasty chicken- 
and-rice combination. That’s what 
we did, and here is the how-to-do! 


3 cups rice 2 cups green peas 
1 medium-sized salt 

chicken pepper 
2 tablespoons fat parsley for 
2 onions seasoning 
Cook rice very dry. Cut chicken 


into small pieces and cook until ten- 
der and golden brown. Add onions 
and brown. Heat cooked or canned 
peas. Mix rice with chicken, add 
peas, and season to taste. 


Chicken Mexico 

Our Mexican neighbors also like 
chicken. A great favorite is this 
dish in which chicken is prepared 
with spice and fruit. 


1% teaspoons salt 
2 cups orange 


2 frying chickens 
3 cups boiling 





water juice 
3 tablespoons chili 4 oranges 
powder 1Vz teaspoons 


V4 teaspoon pepper 

Va teaspoon 
cinnamon 

3 tablespoons 
onion 


sugor 
avocados 
2 pound grapes 


=N 


Cover disjointed chickens with 
boiling water; add salt, spices, and 
grated onion. Simmer for one hour. 








a 5 4 ” ™ ? 
5 # ; i. Pl 


For a rush-up dish, use packaged precooked rice and 


Arrange in baking pan. Add Orange 
juice to chicken broth; heat; poy 
over chicken. Arrange orange se. 
tions on chicken; sprinkle wit, 
sugar. Bake in moderate oven x 
375 degrees F. for a half hour, Re. 
move to platter; garnish with ayp. 
cado slices and grapes. Yield: 6 ¢ 
8 servings. 


Quick Chicken Curry 


lV cups 

precooked rice 
1¥Y% cups water 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup dried 


1 can condensed 
cream of chicken 
soup 

Y2 to 1 teaspoon 
curry powder 


currants Ya cup milk 
2 tablespoons 1 cup diced cooked 
butter chicken 


Combine rice, water, salt, and 
currants in saucepan. Mix just unti] 
all rice is moistened. Bring quickly 
to a boil over high heat, uncovered, 
fluffing rice gently once or twice 
with a fork. (Do not stir.) Cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 
10 minutes. Add butter. Mean. 
while, combine soup, curry powder, 
and milk in another saucepan and 
mix well. Add chicken and salt and 
pepper to taste. Place over low 
heat until thoroughly heated, stir. 
ring occasionally. Serve with hot 
currant rice. Yield: 4 servings. 


S. C. Brunswick Stew 

From. Margaret Martin, South 
Carolina’s food preservation spe- 
cialist, we have the directions fora 
time-honored dish. It’s a clip-and- 
save “must” in family-reunio: 
quantity. 
2 pounds onions 


V4 cup Worcester- 
shire sauce 


1 three-pound hen 
3 pounds veal 

3 pounds fresh 
6 
3 


pork 1% pounds butter 
No. 3 cans 1 pound dried 
tomatoes butterbeans 
pounds Irish 3 No. 2 cans 
potatoes cream-style corm 
Cook the meat and save the 


broth. Remove bones and skin and 
shred meat with fingers. Put meat 
and broth in large pot. Add tome 
toes and simmer for one hour. Cook 
potatoes and onions together. Mash 
through strainer to remove an) 
lumps. Add to meat and tomatoes 
Add Worcestershire sauce and but- 
ter. Cook beans until tender and 
mash well. Add to mixture; then 
add corn. Simmer until thick and 
all ingredients lose their identity 
Salt and pepper may be added dur 
ing cooking. Serve hot with cris 
crackers or toast and a tossed sala 


or crisp onion rings. 





canned soup to make a quick version of chicken curry. 
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“Cover” Stories 
After I read the November issue 
of The Progressive Farmer I framed 
the beautiful flower picture. I am 


suggesting that you add another of 


same size, but different design, in 
December so I can have two in my 
room to match. 

Mrs. Annie Womack, Texas. 


We're glad you liked our ca- 
mellias. Watch our magazine for 
other flower pictures. 


The cover of the November issue 
of The Progressive Home was just 
beautiful!! Couldn’t you have it 
made up suitable for framing? We 
can’t let a painting like that go by! 

Mrs. George Wise, Florida. 


Thank you for your kind words. 
The following letter gives you the 
information you want. 


I want you to know how much 
enjoying the lovely floral 
print, camellias, in the November 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
The large black lettering on the 
back showed through, so I cut out 


Colorful 


By Carol Curtis 


we are 


443—Garden Pinks in soft pink and 
pale green are dye-fast color transfers 
—so easy to iron directly onto aprons, 
blouses, dresser scarves, guest towels. 
Do not embroider. 


380—Kittens and Pussy Willows: 15 
gray, brown, and blue transfers, re- 
quire no embroidery! Just iron off 
onto mats, quilts, aprons. The color is 
dye-fast and launderable! 


398 — Sweet Babies are done in 
three-color process. The babies have 
golden yellow hair, pink cheeks. Use 
the transfers on sac ques, bibs, carriage 
spreads, quilts, creeper suits. No em- 
broidery needed. 








the picture carefully and pasted it 
on white cardboard. The effect is 
really an improvement, for the 
flowers and leaves seem to stand 
out. I put it into an antique ma- 
hogany frame, and it is beautiful! 

Helen Thompson, North Carolina. 


Grandma... 

Thank you for the article, “Grand- 
ma Lives at Our House,” in your 
November issue. One of the saddest 
things I know of is the fact that 
many old people have to live in the 
homes of their children or other 
relatives who do not want them. 
These old folks have a wealth of 
experience and knowledge they 
would gladly share, but too often 
the families with whom they live 
will have none of it. They merely 
tolerate the old people, not realiz- 
ing that they are robbing themselves 
of joy, satisfaction, and wisdom. 

Mrs. Nellie F. Turner, Virginia. 


Likes Our Designs 

My eyesight is too poor for em- 
broidery, but not poor enough to 
affect my for fancy things. 
Your “press-on” designs should be 
the very thing I’m looking for. I 
hope more of such transfers will 
follow what I term the South’s 
best farm magazine. 

Mrs. Hasten Wright, Kentucky. 


love 


Mrs. Wright refers to our Carol 
Curtis designs which we offer from 
time to time. 


Transfers 

















































































Order by name and number for 25 cents each from Home Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Give your name, address. 
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“Homemaking is lots of fun,” says es \ 
Paulette Hendrix of Savannah, Ga., 
“but it was hard on my hands before | << 
discovered Noxzema. Now my hands are fe 
so much smoother and softer—chapping 








and —_ no longer trouble me.” 


andl that-work 


look lovelier in 24 hours* 


-+- Or your money back! 








Surveys show 5,000,000 Amer- 
ican women use this greaseless, 
medicated hand care! 


Are you a homemaker ? Do you 
work in a shop or an office? 
Here’s the hand cream for you! 








Registered Nurse, Jean 
Crow of Baltimore says: 
“Scrubbing my hands 
constantly could easily 
make them red, ugly. 
But using medicated 
Noxzema daily helps 
keep my hz ands looking 
soft and smooth!” 


There’s real help in Noxzema’s two-way 
medicated care for hands that work! 

Helps heal—helps beautify! Noxzema 
is specially made to help sore, chapped, 
unattractive working hands look lovelier 
these two important ways: 





1. Helps heal tiny cuts and cracks in 
the skin with its unique medicated 
formula! 


Homemaker, Mrs. J. 1. 
Ransome of Dallas says: 
“Housework used to 
leave my hands rough, 
dry and ‘uncomafattebie. 
Now Noxzema helps 
keep my hands looking 
lovely and feeling won- 
derful.” 


2.Helps hands feel softer —look 
smoother and whiter—supplies a light 
film of oil-and-moisture to skin’s sur- 
face! And Noxzema is greaseless, too! 











Look Lovelier Offer! 


So you can see how wonderful 
Noxzema is for your hands! 


40: NOXZEMA 


only DQ: =: 


Limited time only. At any drug or cosmetic counter 


Noxzema works or money back! 
*In clinical tests, Noxzema helped the 
sore, chapped hands of 9 out of 10 women 
look lovelier—often within 24 hours. 
Try greaseless, medicated Noxzema 
tonight. If it doesn’t do the same for your 
hands—return jar to Noxzema, Baltimore. 
Your money back. Get Noxzema today 














and save money! 








While her young son smiles 
proudly, Mrs. Thelma Faucette 
looks over the blue ribbons she 
won at the North Carolina State 
Fair last fall. Besides those four 
blue ribbons, her cooking con- 
test entries took 1 red and 3 
white ribbons. Mrs. Faucette 
has exhibited at fairs for about 
twenty years now and has won 
a total of 40 ribbons. 


Mrs. Faucette, who lives in 
Varina, N. C., is another of the 
many prize-winning cooks who 
use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
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Prize cook praises fast, handy Dry Yeast 


WINS 4 BLUE RIBBONS 
FOR COOKING SKILL 


Yeast. “‘It’s so fast and handy,” 
she says. ‘Rises in a hurry .. . 
and stays fresh for months.”’ 


All during Lent serve plenty 
of yeast-raised goodies—such a 
delicious way to brighten up 
your Lenten meals! They’re 
nourishing for your family, too. 
When you bake at home, use 
yeast. Use the best yeast you 
can buy—F leischmann’s Active 
Dry! It dissolves in a jiffy and 
rises so fast. Try Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast—always de- 
pendable! 
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Delicious! 3-MINUTE 
PEANUT BUTTER CAKE Dic eove 


@ Have all ingredients at minute: Turn into two well- 


room temperature. Beat greased 8-inch layer pans, 
together for one minute: 2 144 inches deep. Bake at 
eggs, 4% cup sifted brown 375° F. (moderate oven) 
sugar, 4% cup granulated 25-30 minutes. 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon grated ' — 

. a . Fi Spred y je 
orange rind. Sift together MG FLLING Sp ead Gg jem 


betweenlayers. Sprinkle pow- 


and add: 2 cups sifted cake = 
dered sugar on top of cake. 


flour, gf teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda, \% teaspoon 
salt, Y% teaspoon cinnamon. 
Combine: 4% cup vinegar, 


Write for FREE 20-page cook- 
book. Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Y cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Add: % of the 
liquid, Y% cup shortening 


(emulsifier type), 2 cup 
crunchy peanut butter. Beat 
vigorously one minute. Add: 
Remaining liquid. Beat one 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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Kitchen Matters 


By Mary Autrey 


ECENTLY, an Alabama woman 


was concerned when her hus- 
band brought home green celery. 
and she asked me about it. I as 
sured this homemaker that 
celery is increasingly used and pre- 
ferred by most people to the 
bleached product. Speaking of this 
worthy vegetable, are you utilizing 
the whole bunch? I chop the ten- 
der young leaves and use them in 
salad. I often wash and cook out- 
side leaves and tougher stems for 
soup stock. I wrap the remaining 
celery stalks in waxed paper or put 
in plastic bags for later use. 


green 


One of our Kentucky readers 
writes us, “Can you tell me how to 
make root beer?” If you have suc- 
cessful recipe, please send it to me. 

If you have not tried making a 
basic mix for desserts, let me rec- 
ommend this one: 


Basic Dessert Mix 


Let 1 cup margarine or butter 
stand in a bowl at room tempera- 


ture until soft. Gradually add 3 
cups confectioners sugar, beating 
smooth after each addition. Add 2 


unbeaten eggs and beat well. Add 
another 3 cups confectioners sugar 


gradually, beating after each addi. 
tion. Continue beating till mixture 
is light and fluffy. Mix may be kept 
four to six weeks if stored in re. 
frigerator in a covered jar. Yield 
1 quart. 


Creamy Banana Topping 


Add 2 to 4 tablespoons milk to 
1 cup Basic Dessert Mix. Beat until 
fluffy. Add juice of % lemon. Spread 
between layers of spicecake or gin- 
gerbread, top with sliced bananas 


Crisp Almond Cookies 


Add 2 teaspoons almond extract 
to 1 cup Basic Dessert Mix, beat- 
ing it in well. Stir together 1’ cups 
flour and % teaspoon soda. Add 
alternately with % cup of milk to 
the mix. Blend thoroughly. Pinch 
off small bits of dough, shape into 
balls, and press down each ball with 
with tines of a fork onto greased 
cooky sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) 10 to 12 
minutes. Yield: 3 dozen cookies. 

Homemakers who want to freeze 
fruits and vegetables may obtain 
or request Bulletin No. 10, “Home 
Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables,” 
Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Five Choice Quilts 


By Betty Jones 


HOOSE good material, do per- 

fect piecing and quilting, and 
embroider your name and the date 
on the lining of your quilt. 




















1576—Strawberry Block is pieced 
and appliqued. 








1577—Two sizes of triangles 


make the pieced design, Corn and 
Beans. 





| 


To order: Quilt patterns are 15 
cents each. Order by name and 
number from Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala, 

















1578—Use small scraps of plain 
or figured material for Star Flowers. 








| 


—e 


1579—Feather Crown is a lovely 
appliqued design. 























1580—Triangles, diamonds, and 
squares form Buckeye Beauty. 
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For the Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


SN’T it fun to spend al- 

most every day out of 
doors again? In the photo- 
graph, the little girl with 
the kittens is Beverly 
Brown. She likes to play 
outside. She likes to play 
with her pets. Do you have 
a pet you like to play with? 
Favorite pets is the subject 
of our next contest. 

Here’s what you do: 
Draw a picture of your 
favorite pet. Tell me your 
pet’s name, and send your 
drawing by April 10 to me 
at Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. Remem- 
ber to tell me how old you 
are, and your name and ad- 





dress. We have prizes in Beverly Brown, who lives in Pike County, 
savings stamps for the best Ga., has two pet cats. One of them likes to 
four drawings—$5, $3.50, climb to the top of this little straight chair. 


$2.50, and $1.50. 

Easter is next month, so let’s plan 
a little for it now. Make a nest for 
Easter eggs. It will take two or 
three weeks to grow, but when it’s 
all green, it will be a pretty center- 
piece for the table. Take a round 
pan, like a piepan, and put some 
dirt in it. Ask Daddy to get some 
«cass or oat seed for you, and plant 
the seed in the dirt. Sprinkle with 
water every day or so, and the grass 
will gow. At Easter, you can put 
some pretty colored eggs in the grass 
and set the pan on the table. Pick 
some flowers and put all around it 
so the pan won't show at all. 

Are the March breezes blowing 
real strong for your kites? You can 
have more fun with that nice, cool 
wind, too. Find the lids from three 
or four tin cans. Be careful not to 
cut yourself. Make a hole in each lid 
and tie them all together in one 
bunch. Hang this from the limb of a 
tree and let the wind blow it. The 
tids will clang together and make a 
gay noise. 

Make a pinwheel to blow in the 


breeze. It’s very easy if you have a 
square piece of paper, a straight pin, 
and a pencil with an eraser on top. 
Cut the paper at each corner, like 


2 ® VA ™‘ > 


we show in the sketch. Bend every 
other piece to the center and pin it 
to the pencil top. Blow it if you 
don’t have a breeze to make it go 
around fast. 

If the weather is cold or wet and 
you have to stay inside, make some 
“fingernail” pictures. Color a piece 
of paper all over with one color. 
Then use your fingernail for a pencil 
and scratch away the color to make 
white lines. The pictures you make 
this way will be very pretty. The 
lines are almost white and the back- 
ground is colored. Instead of erasing 
lines that are wrong, color over 
them the same color as the back- 
ground and scratch in your new line. 

















Remember the little animal you drew last month? Start with No. 1 


and draw lines to connect all the dots, and then you'll see its mother. 
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. ... Seal the edges of plates 
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POLI-GRIP 


5 


offer you Double Your 





Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 


MORE COMFORT, MORE SECURITY 
THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 


Yes, the people who make Polident, the 
world’s largest selling denture cleanser, 
are standing right behind their new ad- 
hesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad 
guarantee. You get double your money 
back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t hold your plates 
tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 
tried. 

And that’s not all. See if you don’t find 
that Poli-Grip does all these wonderful 
things for you, too: 


:. 


... form a cushion between your plate 
and gums to eliminate the friction that 
makes gums sore and raw. 


. .. - hold shallow lowers, despite lack 


of suction. 


so food particles can’t 
get underneath to cause 
irritation. 


Many tried powders, found they failed! 
Read what they say about this new way: 


“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. 
I tried powders, but nothing worked 
till your new cream, Poli-Grip, came 
along.” 

Mrs. T. W., Medfield, Mass. 


“I found your new cream, Poli-Grip, 
very pleasant and mild-tasting and it 
held my loose plates very tight, longer 
than anything I’ve tried.” 

Mrs. H. D. M., Beadentown, Florida 


Money Back unless this 


4. ... enable you to eat hard-to-chew 
foods in comfort, like steak, apples, 


celery, even corn-on-the-cob. 


5. ... give you full confidence to laugh, 
talk, sing without fear of embarrass- 


ment due to slipping plates. 


6. ... hold plates tight even during stren- 

uous sessions of coughing or sneezing. 
Won't life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among 
the first to learn the glorious comfort of 
holding loose false teeth tight and snug 
with Poli-Grip! Buy a tube at your drug- 


store as soon as possible. 







Made and 
GUARANTEED 
by the makers of 


POLIDENT 


“T like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than any- 
thing I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s 
refreshing taste, too.”’ 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 


“TI definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. 
Poli-Grip is cooling, soothing, never 
gritty.” 

Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 















By Oris Cantrell 


To Press Neckties 
When I press neckties, a shiny 


| streak appears at the seams. How 


The makers of POLIDENT | 





Mrs. M. A. B., 
Oklahoma. 


Make two cardboard inserts, one 
to fit each end of the tie. Slide 


can I avoid this? . 


| these inserts into their respective 


halves. Then you'll have no seam 
mark and the linings will not 
wrinkle or rumple. 


You may press under a damp 
cloth with a hand iron, use a steam 
iron, or use an ironer that has an 
adjustable shoe that can be used 
for steaming. Tilt back ironer shoe 
so that it locks in a “trough posi- 
tion” for easy steaming. Turn dial 
to cotton setting and lay a wet terry 
towel over the shoe. When steam 


rises, place tie on the towel and 


| give it a quick steaming. Brush tie 
lightly with cloth as it steams. 





Electric Iron Care 
How can I keep the surface of 
my electric iron smooth and clean? 
Mrs. J. V. H., Alabama. 


To clean it, use a little silver 
polish, or put salt on a piece of 
paper and slide the hot iron over 


| it. To keep the iron smooth, cover 





Legendary Bread 
By Louise Crenshaw Ray 


My grandsire born in Eire often 


said 
That nowhere else on earth had 
native art 
Achieved an edible like Irish bread. 
He told how reverence rooted in 
the heart 


Of every Irishman, remembering 
The famine of a century ago, 


Makes wasting any food a sinful 





thing 
To be repented. Irish children 
know 


That wasting bread is more un- 
pardonable 
And fear the consequences, for 
if one 
Should throw away a crust of bread 
when full, 
Tradition says before his life is 
done, 


Hunger, in punishment, will make 
him follow 
A crow—hoping it drop him such 
a crust, 












a piece of waxed paper with 4 
coarse cloth. Run the hot iron ove; 
this cloth. Then slide the iron ove; 
a piece of plain paper to remove 
any extra wax. 


To Clean Chrome 
In your recent article, “Pamper 
Your Range,” you failed to tell us 
how to care for the chrome trim, 
What do I use on it? 


Mrs. E. G. C., Florida. 


Wash with mild soap, wipe with 
cloth wrung out of clear warm 
water, then dry with clean cloth, 
For persistent stains, use a good 
silver polish. 


Sorrowful Susie 





Little Lucy Locket 

Likes a gathered pocket, 
But ironing it is a chore 
Her mommie does not adore! 


That job is easy if you stuff the 
pocket with soft tissue paper just 
before ironing. This method is also 
good for ironing puffed sleeves. 

Of course you know that a bit of 
starch added to the little girl’s cot- 
ton dresses makes them easy to iron. 


For seven miles, past hill and fen 
and hollow. 
Sustained on legendary bread, 
robust 


Of memory, my grandsire taught 
me to 
Revere the fabled country of his 
birth. 
In later years I found no island 
grew 
So green a sod, or men of kind- 
lier mirth. 


Flower Book Ready 


O you have your copy of 

“The Flower Lover's 
Guidebook”? L. A. Niven, 
who has written flower copy 
for The Progressive Farmer 
for many years, collected and 
arranged the anost needed 
and most often requested in- 
formation on flower growing. 
In the month by month chap- 
ter, you'll find listed the gen- 
eral procedures and tech- 
niques as they are needed. 
You'll also find full chapters 
on care of house plants, chry- 
santhemums, roses, camellias, 
and others. All this and much 
more are yours for only 50 
cents when you order “The 
Flower Lover's Guidebook” 
from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 
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This homemaker is putting the finishing touches 


to a lamp 


shade she 


has 


covered at home. 


Bright Light From Old Lamps 


By Johnnie Hovey 


HEN you redecorate your 

home, don’t forget to make 
new lamp shades to match the new 
clor-scheme. It isn’t hard to do, 
and you'll be pleased with your 
handiwork. During the last year or 
so | have made several lamp shades, 
and each one cost less than a simi- 
lar shade I might have purchased. 
They were definitely planned to fit 
the decorative theme of the rooms 
in which they were used, too. 

I used a special lamp shade pat- 
ten to make a new cover for the 
shade of a floor lamp. Just like a 
dress pattern, it indicated amount 
of material, told how to cut, and 
gave clear directions for assembling. 
A good selection of such patterns 
is available at most 
department stores. 

I also covered a 
shade with rug yarn. 
First, I wrapped the 
old frame with new 
cotton tape. This 
provided a foundation for fastening 
the yarn in place. I pulled the yarn 
around the frame from top to bot- 
tom in an up-and-down motion. It 
Was necessary to lap it at the top, 
hecause the shade was smaller at 
the top than at the bottom. 

For a small study lamp I made a 





< 


Careful use of pins makes 
your work go fast. 


Use clothespins to clip 
plastic to the frame so 
you can lace it firmly. 


Special kits 
include the 


shade of Polyplastex. 
are available which 
necessary materials for 13 different 
shapes and sizes of shades. This 
job was a double one, for the lamp 
itself needed refinishing. It was an 
ordinary study lamp in need of a 
new socket and a 

coat of paint. I sup- 

plied both and then 

made the new shade. 

The light of two 


of these “dressed-up” 


lamps was greatly 
improved when I 
changed the bulb 
and harp. Instead of the usual bulbs 
I now use a 150-watt white indirect 
light. This bulb has a large bowl, 
so a change of harp was necessary. 


_There is no guesswork when 
you have a good pattern. 


> 











0 


For trade names, prices, and names and addresses of -manufac- 
turers of items used to remodel lamps, write to me at Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., and don’t 
forget to enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for quick reply. 











| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Longest Lasting Screening 
You Can Buy! 


HERE’S PROOF THAT LUMITE* SCREENING 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHER KINDS! 


Can’t be beat for durability! In actual comparison tests un- 
der the worst exposure conditions, LUMITE saran screening resisted 
the effects of weather outdoors better than ALL other kinds of 
screening! LUMITE is unharmed by salt air, humidity, city soot 


and acid smoke. 


Further tests proved LumiTE has the strength to take harder 
blows without bulging or breaking than ALL other kinds of 


screening! 


Save work, 





1. 


or varnishing needed to 
preserve LUMITE because 
weather outdoors has practi- 
cally no effect on LUMITE. 
Ideal for every exterior use. 


RUSTPROOF, CORROSION-PROOF 


* Registered trade-mark 


mo 







mad 


NO UGLY STAINS 
caused by screen rust 
or other corrosion because 
LUMITE screening is made, 
not of metal, but of rustproof, 
corrosion-proof saran. 


oe 
cs 


r 


SARAN SUREENINE 


ney these 3 ways: 






FEWER REPAIRS, 

* fewer replacements 
over the years, because 
LUMITE lasts longer and is 
actually more resistant than 
ALL other kinds of screening! 


by 








Free sample and folder. Write: Dept. PF -23, Lumite Division, Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp. of Georgia, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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‘Lets Prove It” 


(a: c Yvest’ 
farm and home 
FREEZER 


Can PAY FOR ITSELF in Your Home 


How much can you cut your food budget with a 
BEN-HUR Freezer? Your Ben-Hur dealer can help 
you estimate this accurately — tell you how soon 
a BEN-HUR can pay for itself in your family. Just 
ask him for the “‘Let’s Prove It’’ form — or write 
direct for free ‘‘Savings’’ booklet. 


Above — 13.2 Cubic Foot Model 
Others: 9, 16.8, 20 cubic foot sizes 


BEN-HUR MFG. CO., Dept. PF 
634 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 





HEALTHFUL LIVING THROUGH FROZEN FOODS 











* 


ROSES °1... 


believe they are hand mace 
Gift packed in crush-proof box. Money back Guarantee 
Add charm to ur home. Excellent for gifts, churches, 
stores, parties, hotels. Choice of life-like ROSES, DAFFO 
DILS, DAISIES. (Why not order all three Send $1 for 
each dozen cash check money order. (Postage Free) 





\ 


ONE DOZEN 


So real looking you won't 











FIRST AMERICAN-FLOWERS 
Dept. CPF New York 29, N. Y¥ 


The only catalog of its kind! 
28 styles in color. Amazing 
values. Write for free copy. . . 
mew! ... 


Beautifying million of homes since 1910 


CHEST COLD 


HAD HIM IN AGONY 
Found Amazing 


RELIEF 
from PAIN 


Why suffer agony of \ 
muscular aches and ow 
pains? Thousands re- # 
port soothing relief 
with Hamlins Wizard 
Oil. Just rub it on— 
rub it in. Acts quick. 
For muscular aches and pains due to 
Rheumatism — Neuralgia — Lumbago — 
Chest Colds At all druggists. 












HAMLINS 


WIZARD OIL 
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Braiding a Rug Is Fun 


* em | ms ¥ 








Each new strip was checked against the braid that went be- 
fore to see that none of the colors in the rug would clash. 


By 


N antique dealer offered 

Frances Wrightsman, a Harris 
County, Tex., homemaker, $500 for 
a rug that had cost $1.20. The $1.20 
was used to buy a dozen spools of 
heavy button and carpet twist with 
which Mrs. Wrightsman sewed the 
rug together. 

The braided rug began with three 
wool skirts that were too good to 
throw away and too short to wear. 
At the time Frances had never seen 
the sort of rug she had in mind, but 
she figured that anybody who'd ever 
braided hair (and she had) should 
be able to make one. 


Three strips were cut, each 2 
inches wide, the sides of the strips 
were folded in so there would be no 
raw edges, and the braid began. 
After several yards were completed, 
Frances started sewing the braid in- 
to a circle and found that it resem- 
bled nothing so much as a huge 
Mexican hat, with a definite crown 
in the center. After ripping it out 
four times she learned to avoid the 
“cupping” by “fulling” the braid in 
as she sewed it together. 

The “tail,” the unsewed end of 
the braid, wandered under the 
dining room furniture and through 
the hall to its destination in the bed- 
room, the sewing machine, while 
work was going on. As she braided, 
Frances was sure that her grand- 
children would be saying, “Grand- 
ma made this before I was born, 
and it took her a year to do it.” She 
felt like a pioneer woman! 


There is a solid satisfaction 
in making a room-size rug. Each 
segment of the braid had a story be- 
hind it—family garments, worn and 
enjoyed, or bad selections where the 
color had betrayed. Friends left 
little bundles of wool in the door- 


tileen Hunt 


way when nobody was at home. The 
donor wouldn't be known for a cou- 
ple of months, perhaps. 





| 
| 


Frances was proud of the ease | 


with which she could get down on 
the floor to sew the braid and, more 
important, get up again without too 
many bones creaking a protest. 


Not only did Frances rip up old 
clothes, cut them into strips, braid 
them, and sew the braid into place, 
but she also knitted yard-long, 2- 
inch-wide wool strips. Often her 
friends wouldn’t donate the bright- 
colored wool cloth she craved. Judg- 
ing from the many who said, “It’s 
such a pretty color, I’m saving it for 
when I make a hooked rug,” she was 
sure that half the attics in Texas 
must be crammed to the rafters with 
gay-colored woolens. 

However, those same women 
gladly turned over moth-eaten 
sweaters in dramatic colors, espe- 
cially in the fall during the back- 
to-school movement. She ripped 
these up and knitted the strips. 

The knitting went to all sorts of 
meetings and to places where 
Frances might have to stand in line 
or wait for some time. It drew a 
large dividend of puzzled looks. It 
obviously wasn’t a sweater, a glove, 
or stocking—just what was it? 


Strangers came up to ask—and 
gave her wool after she explained. 
It was quite a system, and accounts 
for why she has so much wool on 
hand that now she has started a liv- 
ing room rug, again room-size, but 
oval this time, 12 x 18, 

How long will it take her to fin- 
ish it? One year, two years, maybe 
three. -“There’s no hurry,” says 
Frances. “Now if you have any old 
wool skirts, just any color, that are 
too short, that you can’t use. .. .” 








you use it by the 
SPOONFUL... not the canful! 


Spoonfuls of tomato-rich, concen- 
trated Contadina Tomato Paste 
makes meatless Lenten dishes sing 
with tangy, true tomato flavor! 
It's thick — not thin —just the hearts 
of “Blue Ribbon” California to- 
matoes—no seeds, no cores, no 
skins. Try it for tastier recipes! 


Contadina 


Concentrated 





Contadina 
SOR 
~~ 











. 





Send for FREE recipe booklet. 


a P. O. Box 207-7, Dept. PF, San Jose, Calif. , 











HAPPY CHILDREN 
LAUGH AND PLAY 

WHEN UPSET TUMMY’S 

GONE AWAY! 


i Mothers Rave About 
this wonderful 
Laxative-Stomach 
Sweetener 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, have tantrums, 
or sulk because they feel miserable, can’t eat 
or sleep right. That’s why wise mothers give 
Syrup of Black-Draught whenever youngsters 
are sluggish, suffer gassy digestive upset, sour 
stomach, or bad breath from constipation, 
They know its wonderful laxative action can 
help sweeten such sour stomach, too! Then 


how a child’s disposition improves! 


Sweeten Stomach to Sweeten Child! 
Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet 30 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s purée 
vegetable herbs—selected to act thoroughly, 
but gently. No harsh griping. Given at ° 
time, brings comforting relief in morning— 
thus helps sweeten sour stomach too, Your 
child virtually sleeps away these constipation 
worries! Next day youngsters laugh and play! 
No wonder 17,000,000 bottles have been sol . 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from druggists. 
Works wonders for a child’s good nature! 


For constipation try regular 

ADULTS Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 

sweetener, famous since 1840. Familiar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form. 


Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm aa 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tendet, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guarant 

to please you or money refunded. Creomu 
sion has stood the test of millions of users 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronce 



























wd 
ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
Hand made. Very best. Buy direct from 


factory representative at lowest Wi " 
prices and save money. Send name and od 
iress for free catalog. 

ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. ne 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dpt. PO-3, © 
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| Buttons Are a Girl’s 
Best Friend 
By Johnnie Hovey 

eT 
1 ESPITE the popular conten- make handsome gifts for both men 
‘the Dr. that diamonds are a girl’s | and women. There are many love- 
ful! best friend, buttons can go a long ly jet, pearl, and metal buttons 
- way for you. They. lend glamour’ which make stunning and unusual 
§ to dresses, excitement to hats, and _ link sets. To make these, buy cuff 
: fashion interest when you wear _ link backs for 5 or 10 cents in no- 
- | them as jewelry. tion departments. Simply attach 
s They are easy to work with. If nd = link a the gee 
n you've never made anything, prob- the button and, if necessary, tight- 


! ably the easiest piece of jewelry to 
start with is a stickpin. Pull an 
ordinary hatpin through the shank 
of the button. If the head of the 
pin shows, break it off with ordi- 
nary pliers. Now flatten the shank 
against the hatpin and fasten it in 
place with a few drops of house- 
F hold cement. 
: To make an earring, you need 
earring backs. These can be pur- 
chased for a few cents a pair at the 
notion counters of large depart- 
ment stores, in dime stores, and at 
some sewing centers. Remove the 
shank of your button with pliers. 
Now glue the button onto the ear- 
ring back with ordinary household 
cement and you have a pair of ear- 
rings perfectly coordinated to your 
suit or dress. 

Cuff links are a very 
part of fashion today, 


y! > 


This necklace and 
matching bracelet are 
jewel buttons sewed 

onto black velvet. Man 
wears handsome cuff 
links made of buttons. 
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This necklace cost un- 
der $1. The buttons 
are plastic swirls with 
rhinestone 





centers. 
Gold cord is ordinary 
sift-wrapping string. 







en the link with pliers. 

To make a ring, buy an ordinary 
ring form. Prices range from 25 
cents to $2 in dime and department 
stores. Use a button with a shank. 
Flatten out the shank with a pair 
of ordinary pliers. Then curl a tiny 
wire through the shank and around 
the ring. Stabilize the ring with a 
few drops of household cement. 

Buttons can be very exciting on 
hats, and much less expensive than 
jewels. Try novelty plastic buttons 
on the band of your sailor straw, or 
string them around a beanie cap. 
Watch the creations of top milli- 
nery designers for inspiration. Sailor 
straws are going to be very popular 
this spring. Make several detach- 
able trims for your hat by sewing 
to heavy ribbons the buttons to 
match different dresses. Result— 
one hat with several lives! 





















Lovely jewel buttons with a hand-paint- 
ed rose and heirloom look were used 
for these striking earrings and ring. 
You can make such a set for yourself. 


ia . 
A pleasing ar- 
rangement of glit- 
tering buttons 
gives new glamour 
to a hat. Gold 
cord gives added 
charm to this one. 
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STOP Taking Harsh Drugs 


NU 


ot 











End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 


this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


DR. CALDWELL 


Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helps you get “‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 


SENNA 
LAXATIVE 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 





ow 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 


of is just what somebody else wants. 


Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 









—, \ 
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ay SWIRLive STYLE 


with this CRISP RAYON 


TAFFETA SKIRT 


if’ ~= “| Beautiful Embroidery Pattern 


THIS 100% NYLON 


SHEER TRICOT BLOUSE 
BOTH roronty 622 £23: 


Skirt is so wide, it’s all rustle, yet trims your figure 
to a mere whisper. Has a deep border in velvety 
black flocking and a metallic gold-color over-print. 
Zips in back—Sizes: 24 to 30—Colors: BLACK, 
ROYAL BLUE OR FOREST GREEN. 

This 100% NYLON SHEER TRICOT BLOUSE 
with its exquisite detailing of embroidered front 
panels set with sparkling glass buttons and high 
tied collar is every girl's pet. Dries quickly, no iron- 
ing. Sizes: 32 to 38—White only. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER COUPON 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE-WE PAY POSTAGE TOO! 


Please rush #304 Combination: 


() I enclose $6.77. You pay postage. 


0 Send COD I will pay postman 
$6.77 plus 30c COD Fee. 


SKIRT: Size__._ Color 
BLOUSE: Size White Only. 











City — 





WALTER FIELD CO. ¢ Dept. 1039 
600 W. Fulton St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Address:_—_____ ae 
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The house is located on a 2-acre plot. Mr. and Mrs. Burnside have made the landscaping plan which they are carefully following. 





HIS is the floor plan of our Ranch House 

Plan No. 4 which the Burnsides built. 
Note the U-shaped kitchen with adjoining 
workroom. For complete blueprint and spe- 
cification sheet, send $1 to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. For an additional 
15 cents we will send our 
House Plan Booklet 
which describes in detail 2 
all of our house plans. 


The Farmer Builds a House 


In October 1949 we presented our Ranch House Plan No. 4. The N. D. 
Burnsides, Harris County, Tex., saw it, liked it, and built it. Editors 


Sallie Hill and Avis Pitts, who went to visit, tell you what they saw. 


e¢ AFTER months of searching for 
and studying house plans, 


we knew this was our house 


BEDROOM 





We also learned that Mr. Burn- 
side, a graduate of Texas A. & M., 
is a cattle and rice farmer. During 


By SALLIE HILL 


Photos by Avis Pitts. 














i 

the minute we saw it in The Progressive Farm- World War II he was in the Armed Services. Hy : 
er,” beamed Mrs. Burnside. “Our greatest de- He returned home to the farm in 1946. He had HH a. 53: 
sire was for a house that could grow with the never before built a house, yet with the help Hes Hi 
family, and this one seems able to do that.” of one carpenter and unskilled labor he built His HH 

Mrs. Pitts and I were more than eager to see his new home. i — 
this house that had been built by one of our The outside of this house is cedar shingles , os 
favorite Progressive Farmer plans. and stone that requires very little upkeep. The LIVING ttt 

We learned that Mrs. Burnside specialized in trim is a deep rich brown, and window sashes mM ) SSSSSSSSSsSesssesessssessseisess PORCH Hit 
home economics and art. are of all aluminum. (Continued on page 163) Pa SESsisssississssessitisess: 





The beautiful pine-paneled living room is furnished in durable Monterrey-type 
oak furniture. Mrs. Burnside upholstered divan and chair in plastic material. 































































































The ironer is stored under the snack bar which is perfect for the coffee hour 
since it is entirely out of the homemaker’s way and yet convenient to the range 
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“Thin-skin” floor coverings are no bargain! . “Thin-skin” surfaces soon show tell-tale worn spots 
5 — Pp 









wear Out so quickly in areas that get heaviest traffic. —can’t resist harmful action of soaps and grease. 
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Th pattern is No. 864 — 
Bohoma; also in rust with 
vheat, and yellow or rose 
with gray 















A STURDY wear-layer as thick as 8 
coats of the best floor paint put on by 
hand — that’s what Gold Seal Congoleum 






gives you! And it’s baked for toughness, 












for hardness, for longer wear! Less than $10 buys 






you a room-size rug... yet you get the 






{ingoleum-Naien Inc., Kearny, N. J. Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Gold Seal guarantee of satisfaction 
um * Gold Seal Asphalt Tile * Gold Seal VinylFlor * Gold Seal Congoleum * Gold Seal Congowall. 

hour Gold Seah" For Congoleum in Canada: Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montrea or your money back! 
and ngoleum"’ cre registered trade-marks, © 1952, Congoleum-Nairn Inc, 
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Durkee’s Stayfresh Coconut stays 
fresh longer than the cake does! 


Bake a coconut cake tomorrow 
and get the surprise of your 
life . . . days later! 

For when you serve the very 
last piece, the coconut will still 
be soft and tender. Not dry or 
brittle. 

Never possible before, and 
only possible now with new 
Durkee’s. This Stayfresh 
Coconut stays fresh twice as 
long as coconut ever did before 

in the package or on the cake. 

That’s why women in city 
after city now pick ¢< 
Durkee’s 3 to 1. You QD 


will, too! e 


Durkee Famous Foods€ 


FGuarahteed by ” 
Good haan 
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Saint Patrick’s Food and Frolic Includes 


A Gay Luncheon 


By Louise Mason 


U there is a bit of Irish in your 
family, your folks will be elated 
over a menu on St. Patricks’ Day 
which is in keeping with the “wear 
ing of the green.” Meals for this 
occasion need not require much extra 
preparation, and evervone can enjoy 
this day in a special way. 

Faith and begorra, St. Patrick 
would be honored, indeed, to be 
pres¢ nt at Su h al handsome Ini al ais 
the Luck of the Irish Luncheon. The 
star attraction is Spaghetti Mulligan, 
featuring a hearty meat dish easy on 
the budget. Spaghetti Mulligan is a 
combination of a tasty meat sauce 
and spaghetti. Seasonings include 
onion, tomato paste, and tomato 
soup, making this dish a_ favorite 
with all, whether or not their ances- 
tors sailed over from Emerald Isle. 
liere is a suggested menu in which 
Spaghetti Mulligan serves as_ the 


main dish: 


Spaghe tti Mulligan 
Cole Slaw with Green Peppers 
Irish Soda Bread Butter 
Milk Tea 
Cookie S 


Irish Soda Bread 


4 ft r eE€ 

Vs sugar raisins 

1 teaspoon salt 13 cups butter- 

1 t [ n 1g milk 

7 1 egg 

> * | tease J 
Nv ja 


caraway seeds 
He at oven to 375 degrees F. Sift 
flour, sugar, salt, a baking powder. 
Stir in caraway seeds. Cut in butter 
with pastry blender or 2 knives until 
it resembles coarse cornmeal. Stir in 
raisins. Combine buttermilk, egg, 
and soda. Stir buttermilk into flom 
mixture till just moistened. 


Spaghetti Mulligan 


2 tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 

shortening Ya teaspoon pepper 

1 medium onion, 1 can condensed 
sliced thin tomato soup 

1 pound ground 2 cans water 
beef 8-ounce package 

1 can tomato paste of spaghetti 





Melt shortening in a skillet and 


The Progressive Farmer, 














Small strips of Irish Soda Bread served on a plate decorated with 
shamrock cut-outs will be gay party fare for your St. Pat’s luncheon. 





add the sliced onion. Add 


leef. Cook the meat and oniong 
the meat is a light brown color, 


while cooking. Add _ tomato 


salt, pepper, and tomato soup to 
meat. Use the empty soup can 
measure and add 2 cans of w 
Stir the mixture all together. 
until it boils. Break the spagl 


sticks in half. Add them to tl 


ing mixture. Cook the mullig 
20 minutes. Stir several times 


cooking. Yield: 6 servings. 


Shamrock Cookies 


Cream the butter and sug 
oughly. Add flavoring, well 
eggs, and milk. Add the flo 
with the baking powder 
Mix thoroughly. Roll to 4-i 
ness and cut with shamr 
cooky cutter. Place on well 
cooky sheet. being « ireful 


space for the cookies to ms 


spread. Do not let them tou | 
at 370 degrees F. for 10 mi 


Watch the Irish 
After such a_ filling 


| 
° 1 ++ 
friends will want a rather res 
of entertainment. They w! 


sit-down games like this on 


Give each player 17 match 
everyone to arrange his mat 
those in Fig. 1. Now explait 
plavers that by rearranging ! 


= > & es e 
fj f) f 
| | MN é 
© 29. hed 2° ° bd 2. 
(| 
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’ 
a + — = a —_-9 <= 
Fig 1 Fig 6 
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At a starting signal the 
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one to solve it wins a prize. 
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st for Texas 
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sion Service. 
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v2 Kem-TONE provides this lovely, distinctive decorative effect for only a few dollars. Woodwork in matching Kem-GLo colors, 


8 Oe 8 oF Hundreds of Color Schemes in the 


“< “0, 


1] , s 
— ~ 4 * Guaranteed by ~ 

Parklane Green « Uhartreuse Gas 
“ 2245 sovranisto WE Parklane Green used with Char- 

treuse is just one of the hundreds 
of attractive color harmonies in 
this new Album. All created by 
color experts ... all easy for you 
to duplicate with SUPER KEM- 


TONE. See this exciting new Color 
YW, Album at your dealer's. 
7 
C Zh 7 ; 
@ *GUARANTEED WASHABLE 
“ nasil After it is thoroughly dried, tests show 


Two of the gorgeous new colors in . * DeLare Wall Px 


me Wael nw 
a4nabie us 
. **eer » 


{ : - ° aoe wach SUPER KEM-TONE will withstand re- 
Your walls are the background for beauty in your home. Here is a seated waiiens wits eon teneld 


. ° . * cleansers without losing its beauty. Dust, 
one of many smart color schemes you can have so easily with SUPER $59, $498 GAL. atime, grease, even crayon marks wash 
. ea _j aon i +e 5 J * right off its tight, rubber-tough surface. 
Kem-Tone. This durable, velvet-rich, de luxe wall paint has a tight, DEEP COLORS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


tough surface that will keep its beauty after countless washings. NO THINNING -JUST STIR AND APPLY 


: ° ° 9 
It’s easy to apply, and dries so quickly... you can have a “‘new Super Kem-Tone is Gueranteed* Washable or your money 
. . . : . back by seven leading paint companies: 
room in a day. Lovely pastels, high-fashion deep tones and rich he . 
Acme Quolity Paints, Inc., Detroit John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 
The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 


“in-between”? shades... you'll find them all in SupER KemM-ToOneE. 


Also, matching colors for woodwork in Kem-Gio Lustre Enamel. 
AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 


Kemitee KEMGLO 


ie? i : | apes Top Value in Thrifty Home Beauty 


— 

— 

es 

+. 

” 

: looks and Washes Like Baked Enamel 
an make ? 3 - 4 Miracle wall pain y The oil paint that mixes with water, is § The miracle lustre enamel for kitchens, 
e six squ , ee easy to apply over any wall surface, © bathrooms, all woodwork, indoor and out- 

suests | »*, dries in an hour to a lovely fiat matte . door furniture. One coat covers most sur- 
S The ' . 3 A finish. Amazingly economical, one gallon e faces, dries in 3 hours to a tile-hard surface 
m *s ; thinned with two quarts of water makes § that washes as easily as your refrigerator. 
rize. a gallon and a half of paint, ready to e Even boiling water won't hurt its satiny 
pe . A THE OTL PAINT ark apply, at only $2.66 a gallon. ° finish. Colors match SUPER KEM-TONE colors! 
fason & a es 2 oo Wilt = 

, Texas BS —s : $135 $398 in paste tom) «62 939 $239 $798 

ih T QUART 3 GALLON | ? I PINT 2 QUART 7 GALLON 











Compare!—No other machine in all the worl dives vou 


all these SINGER ac rantages! 


Only SINGER has all these ease and convenience features! 


® Sews forward and back at the flick of a lever. 


True-stitching action at any speed, on any fabric. 


Tension regulated by numbered dial—no guesswork. 


Direct-route threading—quick, easy. 


Non-glare SINGERLIGHT with daylight reflector. 


Accurate, easy-to-adjust stitch length—from very fine to basting. 


e 


Automatic bobbin-winder—winds bobbin as you sew, stops automat- 
ically when full. 


Quiet, dependable gear-driven SINGER* Motor. 


Guaranteed SINGER service and supplies always available from any 


SINGER SEWING CENTER coast to coast. 
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® Spark Stitch handsome on ® Bouclé Stitch—for flannel ® Cordonnet —lovely on little- @ Etching Stiteh—for children’s @ Metallic Stitch — adds new @ Spiral Cable Stitch—smart 
housecoats and lingeri suit-dresses, jackets. girl dresses, blouses. clothes, monograms. elegance to evening gowns. on stoles, boleros, skirts. 


New high-fashion stitches ... without attachments. Learn them FREE! 





Here’s the cleverest collection of fashion stitches you ever saw... of any kind—on a SINGER Sewing Machine. You can learn them 
smart decorative touches that can make a dress look many times all in one short lesson, absolutely free of charge, at your SINGER 
its price. And every one is a breeze to do—without attachments SEWING CENTER. No obligation whatsoever. Stop in today! 


a 


pte Such beautiful cabinets, so dependably built! 


by You'll love them! 
9" 
2@ VY." 


; 


@ Every cabinet a lovely piece of furniture. 
® Modern, colonial or period styles. 
e Sturdy construction of fine wood. 


@ Satiny finishes in walnut, mahogany, or blond oak. 


Wo 


wit 


© Comfortable matching stools available. Leatherette cushions wit 


Gl i Oy CO: GM G 


Qy 


notions compartment underneath. 
@ Built throughout to last a lifetime. 


@ Backed by the company that’s been the world leader for 100 years. 


in ing 


~, 


Come see for yourself! See why you'll be happiest with a SINGER* 


“tt 





Sewing Machine . . . not only the smoothest-stitching, easiest-run- 
ning machine in the world, but the only one that-has proved its 


Ceo, 
“et Se 


dependability through 100 years. 


Prices for every purse. Minimum down payment. Liberal trade-in 
allowances. Sewing course under SINGER experts with every machine. 





<> 


SAl§j« For your protection SINGER sells and services its Sew- 
ing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, and other products only 
through SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified by the Red 
“S” Trade Mark and the “SINGER SEWING CENTER” 

emblem on the window, and never through department stores, dealers 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 
or other outlets. 

At right is the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 396 Fifth Ave., New 
York, New York. More than a thousand others coast to coast. For 


the address nearest you, see telephone directory under SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


All rights reserved for all countries, 
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‘House No. 4. 


They Built for Homemaking 


By Sallie Hill 





While the “Mr.” 
her automatic washing machine wash the clothes. Note the sliding glass 
doors in the cabinet where laundry supplies and equipment are stored. 


OOD building and good home- 

making go hand in hand. Mr. 
and Mrs. N. D. Burnside, Harris 
County, Tex., built our Ranch 
(See page 154.) As 
these pictures show, Mrs. Burnside 
makes the most of the cunveniences 
built into the house. 


Asphalt tile covers the floors 
throughout the house. “We felt 
that since we live in the country 
and have small children, the tile 
would be more satisfactory than oak 
flooring,” stated this homemaker. 


The freezer is in the utility room. 
Additional cabinets will be installed 
later. The closet in the utility room 
is the mister’s own domain. No one 
enters . . . even the home editor! 

A floored attic, with a window in 


> 
The family doesn’t have to guess 
where “Mom” is, berause she 
leaves a note on the blackboard. 


Mrs. Burnside enjoys her pine- 
paneled kitchen. With one trip 
from kitchen to dining room or 
breakfast room she sets her table. V 








washes his hands at the utility sink, the “‘Mrs.” and 


each end gives the children a place 
to go in bad weather, and also fur- 
nishes additional storage area. 

“We use one corner of the dining 
room for the desk and office,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Burnside. “This gives 
us a little-used part of the house 
for seclusion when needed.” The 
dining table was made from walnut 
grown on Mrs. Burnside’s great- 
grandfather’s farm. The table has 
seated as many as 20 people. 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 159 
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IT’S FOR YOU . \ 


A big, free, exciting book that takes you in : +h 































































































words, pictures and maps across Tennessee a: : 





from the Mississippi River to “Old Smoky’”’ 
and the scenic and historic spots in between. Yh 
You will enjoy every page just as you will 





enjoy every day of your Tennessee vacation. 
It’s new, it’s colorful, it’s different— 


Send for your free copy now. di incl f yn 


re, 


SS 
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DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
633 STATE OFFICE BLDG. ® NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
A Division of the Department of Conservation 














WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your ‘latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


PATCHWORK SILKS x seevels 
Patterns, Pym ny & vemens 2 ibs. Only’ oe i 


(plux postage). Transparent Velvets 2 ibs. OntygZ 
(plux postage). sg Cuarontes ! 
check, money order, or 














ai tm *,, your family’s pon & 


«buy “Peerless.” After a good night's sleep . . . you're alert for the 
next day’s work. With “Peerless” you get long life... beauty... 
economy ... and comfort. 








ee ee ee ee 


Peerless Mattress Co. Dept. 3, 





. Lexington, N. C. 
\ Please send me your catalog of bedding 
} +‘ Products: 
Send this for a "9 : 
coupon fo’ 
. ~ ADDRESS: 





“Peerless” booklet, and | 
the name of your near- | 
est “Peerless” dealer. | 
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Send for YOUR FREE 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


MEASURING SPOON 







USE 
a heaping TEAspoonful 
of LUZIANNE Coffee and Chicory 


INSTEAD OF 


‘the heaping TABLEspoonful 


| of the coffee you are now using 





GET 
30 EXTRA CUPS 


FROM EVERY POUND 


And every cup is guaranteed 
to be Full-Flavored and Satis- 
fying, or your Money Back. 


Write Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., 
Dept. PF, 640 Magazine St., 
New Orleans, La., for your 
FREE measuring spoon. 






MEASURES 

1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
Yr teaspoon 
Y%4 teaspoon 








Girth Sed cape ot 
B. : nY. re ‘ : 
Ls 


—— 
























Yields 


IRACLE TOMATO 


BUSHELS 
To aVine 


Now—You can grow the world’s 
most amazing Tomato right in 
your own garden and get from 
2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


ue, 
 TRaP-2- CROP 


BS TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
thy Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
¥ ful flavor. Some weigh as much 
as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 


1AL PACKET 10c 
Postpaid. Order Today 

3 Packets for 25c 
Write for FREE complete 
Catalog listing manyunusual 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104 B. Galesburg, Mich. 



















$100 ° MONTH 
JUST FOR WEARING 


AND SHOWING 


LOVELY DRESSES! 


Ladies—here’s your chance to get 
beautiful dresses without paying a 
single penny! And make up to 
$100 in a month just by wear- 
ing and showing them to your 
friends. Take your choice of 
2 150 glorious models, given to 
7 you as a bonus. No obligation 
: / —no canvassing—no experience. 
A. It’s our way of advertising our 
unbeatable styles. Everything 
sent FREE. Send your neme, 
address and dress size on post- 
card. But hurry! This new plan 
is so popular, openings are 
limited. FASHION FROCKS, 
INC., Studio $3116, Cincin- 
neti 25, Ohie. 











you just cant 


beat DIXIE 


pure cane sugar 
















FROM 
te) CHARM 
felts GREETING 
CARDS 


Show Charm’s new $1 
All-Occasion greeting cards to 
friends in spare time! Amazing Values 
actually sell themselves — and pay YOU up to 100% 
cash profit! It’s easy to sell 100 boxes— 
earn $50! Imprinted Notes, Gift Wraps, 
other fast-sellers add to earnings. No 
experience needed. Assortments on ap- 
proval, Imprint Samples FREE! Write 


CHARM CARD CO., INC., Dept. 655, 
393 Peachtree St. N.E., Atianta 3, Georgia 











Our Women Speak 


About the How’s and Why’s 


of Housecleaning 


¢¢@ FAVOR housecleaning in the 

spring and fall, too. I clean all 
my bedrooms the first day,” writes 
Mrs. H. F. Pate, Wayne County, 
N. C. “I take out all pillows and 
mattresses and put them in the sun- 
shine. All quilts and blankets are 
hung on the clothesline. 

“Next I take down pictures, so 
I can clean the dust from overhead 
and from the walls; and, of course, 
shades and curtains are taken down, 
too. Then the furniture and rugs 
have to be moved so that I can use 
the vacuum cleaner 
to remove all dust. 

“By this time I 
have done all the 
jobs which don’t re- 
quire water, and I 
am ready then to 
start using the water hose on all the 
dusty bed springs which I have al- 
ready placed near the water spigot 
in the back yard. 

“I use the washing machine to 
wash the sheets, blankets, and bed- 
spreads. The last job for that day, 
besides bringing in all those things 
which have been carried out, is dust- 
ing all furniture with a clean cloth 
and a good furniture polish. 

“The second day I wash windows. 
Shades and curtains are then hung, 
pictures are cleaned with a damp 
cloth and hung, too. 

Floors and all wood- J | 
work are washedand_ ' 
waxed. Rugs are 
washed, also. 

“The living room 
and sunporch are 
next on my list. These two rooms | 
clean just as I do my bedrooms, air- 
ing the couch pillows and all the 
chair cushions. 


te 


“The kitchen usually has to be 
painted, and there’s more real scrub- 
bing to do. The dishes and utensils 
have to be taken from the cabinets 
so that I can wash the shelves. Then 
I wash and iron kitchen curtains and 
hang them. Chairs, table, and cabi- 
nets are painted a day later.” 


“I do not believe in spring house- 
cleaning, because that is the time 
that I am very busy with baby chicks 
and gardening,” writes Mrs. Roy C. 
Chesson, Washington County, N. C. 
“Every Monday I tidy up all the 
rooms that need it, and do my wash- 
ing. Tuesday is ironing day, and I 
also tidy up again. Wednesday is 
the day that I clean my range, refrig- 
erator, or anything that needs special 
attention. Thursday is my free day, 
except for cooking and regular daily 
cleaning. This is the day that I do 
my shopping and visiting. Friday is 
my weekly cleaning day and I go 
over all the rooms dusting, mopping 
fioors, changing linens, and cleaning 
the rugs with my vacuum cleaner. 
Saturday is baking day, and I do all 
I can toward Sunday’s dinner, also. 

“On one of my leisure days I give 


a special cleaning to the room that | 








Does your 
oil heater 


GIVE TOO 
LITTLE HEAT, 
BURN TOO 


MUCH OIL? 


End your 
troubles today - 


SWITCH TOA 





WRITE SIEGLER 
CENTRALIA, ILL., 


for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 





ILL SEND YOU 


THESE (ae PRODUCTS 


, ow ; To help you 
MAKE 


MONEY 


= 


Give me your name and address so I can send 
a this complete Assortment of products 

REE. Show these spices, extracts, foods. cos- 
metics and other 
friends. Begin writing orders at once. 
additional products on credit. Our proved plan 
is bringing success and happiness to hundreds. 
Special monthly bargain sales and offers. Won- 
derful premiums for customers. Millions of 
dollars worth of products just like these sold 
yearly. No previous experience or capital re- 
quired. I furnish everything. 

QUICK ACTION PAYS 

Big boom now on. FREE Full-Size Product 
Assortment is yours if you act at once. Send no 
money—just your name and address. Hurry! 


BLAIR DEPT. 28HC, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


I ship 








Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢ 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house postpaid 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with big, 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. Send only 2Sc for 2; Nursery 
SOc for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 736, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





——— 


ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 


—— 


W'S Quail 
p GE ANIUM 


PLANTS FROM SEED. New dowle 
and Semi-Double varieties, all sha 
Described in Big New Seed, Plant & Nut 
ery Catalog. Send 10¢ in coin for F 

50¢ Packet (10 seeds) and Catalog 


cS Dept. 206 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN socktors. is" 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complet 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 
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needs it most. First I take pillows, 
slip covers, cushions, and clothing 
out for an airing. Then I use the 
furnitare brushes with my vacuum 
cleaner on walls, mattresses, springs, 
and closets. I use the rug tool on 
the rug, and if it is very dirty, I use 
a good rug shampoo, also. Next I 
wash windows and woodwork with 
warm water containing household 


ammonia. 


“I use tepid water on the furniture 
and floor and then I open the win- 
dows and leave the room to air for 
an hour or more. After this I wax the 
furniture and floor with a good paste 
wax and polish them as directed on 
the jar. If the curtains need washing 
I do that the following day. On an- 
other leisure day I give another room 
the same treatment.” 


“J don’t like the idea of having 
all the house upset at one time,” re- 
ports Mrs. Elsie Williams, Wise 
County, Va. “So each Friday I do 
general cleaning, such as changing 
bedclothes, mopping, dusting, and 
carrying out all unnecessary things 
that have collected during the week. 


“On special occasions I clean my 
windows thoroughly and wipe down 
the walls, and wash and stretch my 
curtains the day before so I only 
have them down one day. I can clean 
one or two rooms a week.” 


“Every day should be a spring 
deaning day,” advises Mrs. Charles 
W. Grissom, Vance County, N. C. 
“Luse a dust mop daily on the floors. 
I also use a wet mop on the con- 
goleum rugs every day. I raise the 
windows and try to air the rooms as 
often as possible. I wash the wood- 
work in the rooms occasionally. 
After an illness, I mix disinfectant 
with water and wash the floor of the 
sickroom with this solution. 

“Tenjoy housecleaning when I can 
keep abreast of work in this way.” 


“Usually I clean all upstairs 
rooms at one cleaning,” writes Mrs. 
Minnie Hash, Spotsylvania County, 
Va. “I mop my kitchen floor any 
time. A mop and a pail of water with 
plenty of soap powder and a few min- 
utes’ time are all it takes. Sometimes 
I mop the kitchen floor just before 
I go to bed; then it is clean for next 
day. I try to clean my dining room 
floor when the family is out; I think 
it dries better and I have no one 
tunning in and out.” 


_ “I have two bedrooms and liv- 
hg room upstairs, dining room and 
kitchen in basement,” says Mrs. Billie 
Ellis, Charlotte C ounty, Va. “I use a 
bushel basket to hold clean cloths, 
furniture polish, wax, wood cleaner, 
a stiff brush for cleaning upholstery, 
room, dust mop, dustpan, hammer 
and nails for changing pictures. This 
avoids my having to go up and down 
the stairs, and I save time by keeping 
all of my cleaning material in one 
Place. The following is my schedule: 
Monday, two bedrooms and living 
foom; Tuesday, dining room and 
kitchen; Wednesday, air all the bed- 
clothes: ; Thursday, do the week’s 
Washing; Friday, iron; Saturday, rest 
and enjoy myself.” 
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This ‘Two-in-one Heatmaker OOES /7./ 


Siegler doesn’t waste heat up the flue as ordinary 
heaters do! In Siegler, a second heater is built in- 
J A 1 







side the regular heating chamber ... built right into 
the heart of the hottest fire! This extra, patented, 
heater-within-a-heater captures the intense heat 
from the burner flame and simply pours it out over 
the floors throughout your home. 


This ‘Match-Test PROWES 17: / 


Your dealer will demonstrate. You'll WY 

see and feel how Siegler captures 

the hottest top-of-the-flame heat and SS, Baan 
forces it over your floors for extra TI 
comfort and economy! 


this GUOMRAWTIEES 17 / 


*«Tf your Siegler Oil Heater doesn’t 
deliver more and hotter heat over 
the floor than ANY comparable 
size heater regardless of make or 
price, you get your money back!” 





















SIEGLER— CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 


A FURNACE JOB OF HEATING FOR THE PRICE OF A HEATER! 
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KINGSDOWN 
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Yes, lots of people 
are amazed when they 
discover how much difference a 

good mattress makes. They’re amazed, 
too, when they discover how little it costs to 
own a KINGSDOWN. Actually less than 2c a night. 
That’s a mighty inexpensive way to 

better rest and better health. 
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March Jobs for Flower Lovers 





By Mina B. 


ET’S think about this item in a 
paper’s “25 Years Ago” column: 
“Dr. Charles H. Mayo, world-famous 
surgeon, says an avocation such as the 
study of birds, making and keeping 
flower gardens, etc., is necessary to 
maintain an interest in life. Such a 
hobby should be adopted early for peo- 
ple to grow old gracefully and happily.” 


Here are 10 things for your atten- 
tion in March: 

1. Go to the woods and bring in 
a dozen dogwoods and redbuds to 
tuck in alongside the outside border. 
Intersperse with crepe myrtles early. 

2. Watch for aphids on roses, 
spireas, tulips, and other early 
blooms, and wash them off several 
times weekly with hose wide open. 

3. Prune the roses the last few 
days in February or first of March, 
and paint each cut end to prevent 
borers from entering the stems and 
killing the plant. 

4. Feed roses now with a 3-inch 
mulch of old well rotted cow manure. 
Then give each plant 3 tablespoons 
of a well balanced fertilizer each 
month until frost. Water the rose 


Hoffman 


bed deeply once each week during 
dry weather, and spray weekly with 
a good fungicide. 

5. Feed the lawn now with a good 
balanced fertilizer, and water it in, 

6. Begin now keeping a record of 
everything that blooms every week 
in the garden. 

7. Order some of the new zinnia 
and marigold varieties to plant in 
the open next month. They are love- 
ly in the border as well as for cutting, 

8. Repot the house plants and set 
on porch when wind is still. They 
will take a new start. 

9. No garden is complete without 
a focal point—a path leading down 
to the garden seats, a pool, a rock 
garden, a bird bath, a rose arbor, or 
whatever holds appeal to the family. 

10. Remember Dr. Mayo’s advice 
Flower gardens are for the soul, and 
poor is the soul of the man who does 
not love them. Let us plant lavishly 
that our children may absorb the 
beauty to carry with them as they 
go out into the world. 


Let’s Help Birds Do Home Building 


By Phillips Russell 


HE next few weeks will find birds 
& busy about home building near- 
ly all over the South. The trees are 
leafed out enough for protection and 
concealment. One way to help birds 
is to provide them not only with food 
shelves, but also with shelter and 
materials for nests. Some of them, 
like the wren, bluebird, chickadee, 
and martin, must have boxes or other 
hollows to nest in. 

The farmer who is too busy to pro- 
vide other shelters can use cigar 
boxes. Varnished or lacquered, they 
will last several years. In a pinch, 
pasteboard boxes, such as cereals 
come in, can be used, particularly if 
they are covered with waterproof 
paper. They should be nailed up in 
a porch, shed, or under an overhang. 
They should be fixed in place just a 
little over head high. One hole, just 
over an inch in diameter, may be cut 
for the entrance, and a smaller hole 
in the back for ventilation. 

If you already have one or more 
bird boxes in place, be sure to clean 
them out before a new nesting sea- 
son begins. Sometimes this necessity 
is forgotten; as a result, the birds stay 
away, for they are very clean little 
creatures. 

The other kinds of birds that nest 
in trees can take care of themselves, 
but ground-nesting birds such as 





bobwhites, larks, ovenbirds, and 
some of the sparrows, like protected 
spots such as fence corners, hedges, 
and brush heaps. Multiflora rose is 
ideal for ground-nesting birds. 

Nesting materials such as yarn, 
string, straw, cotton, fibers, hairs, and 
even paper, are useful to such birdsas 
orioles, mockers, thrashers, thrushes, 
and song sparrows. The orchard 
oriole builds a hanging nest shaped 
like a pouch, and often uses colored 
yarns or strings in the walls of her 
home, creating a novel effect. 

One more thing must be kept 2 
mind: Birds must drink as well as eat. 
Don’t forget to provide a bird bath or 
drinking bow] placed where cats calr 
not reach it. Farm ponds are a great 
boon to parched birds which other 
wise might have to fly longer dis 
tances to drink. Anyone who has 
ever seen martins or swallows i 
cling and dipping to drink from 4 
pond in the cool of the evening has 
seen a sight that reminds him of 
Garden of Eden. 

Birds pay for the work they caus 
by acting as police over noxious 
creatures. But they are also a pleas 
ure in themselves—in their form, ™ 
tion, color, cheerfulness, and songs: 
Let’s invite and encourage the biré 
to be our happy guests and friendly 
helpers! 
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The Farmer Builds 
(Continued from page 154) 


When the front door was opened 
to Avis Pitts and me, the yellow 
walls in the foyer and adjoining hall 
were no less cheery than Mrs. Burn- 
side’s warm greeting. All walls ex- 
cept the living room are wallboard 
with woodwork painted to match. 
Varnished quarter rounds replace 
baseboards. “That will make paint- 
ing easy later on,” remarked the 
man of the house. 

The living room is paneled in 
knotty pine with three coats of 
shellac which gives a soft finish. 
The ceiling of ivory-colored wall- 
board complements the pine panel- 
ing. “All of the furnishings through- 
out the house are those we have 
had and will use until we get the 
time and money to do them over 
and replace those that do not fit in,” 
said Mrs. Burnside. The ranch oak 
furniture can take the wear and tear 
of growing children. Mrs. Burnside 
upholstered the divan and platform 
rocker in shades of green and ma- 
roon plastic material. Draperies in 
a floral design with greens, beige, 
a lot of yellow, and a few touches 
of red and maroon also help to 
brighten the room. 

Three walls of the dining room 
are painted a turquoise color with a 
greenish tint. The fourth, which is 
the front wall, is painted the same 
vellow as the foyer. The ceiling is 
also yellow. 

Maple furniture, yellow organ- 
dy curtains, and cerise rugs are love- 
ly against the palm green which pre- 
dominates in the master bedroom. 
The adjoining bath has a yellow 
water-resistant wainscoting 4 feet 
high. When I opened the glass 
door to the shower, I found the 
shower completely lined with the 
same yellow material. 

“The kitchen was the main decid- 
ing point for us in selecting this 
plan. It is the only real farm kjtch- 
en I have run across,” said Mrs, 
Burnside. “I get a lot of good use 
of the utility sink, and it saves the 
bathrooms. It is the main hand- 
washing place and is convenient to 


Grease-resistant asphalt tile in 
brown, tan, and red covers the kitch- 
en floor, Other floors are in a 
beige and brown tile. A strip of 
solid brown tile separates the two. 


give quick baths to Mike, 5, and 
Tommy, 2.” 


The walls in this room are the 
same yellow that is used elsewhere 
in the house. The cabinets are of 
knotty pine, and most of the win- 
dows are bordered with red chintz 
ruffling with a daisy design. A beige 
homespun pattern’ of hard-finished 
composition board covers the coun- 
ter tops. Cabinet hardware is of 
black wrought iron. 

Although the home does not yet 
include a dishwasher and clothes 
drier, convenience outlets for them 
were installed for the day when 
they will be bought. The Burnsides 
hope they have prevented blown 
fuses by installing eight electric cir- 
cuits in their home. 

The house is heated with butane 
gas. Forced air will be installed 
later, according to Mr. Burnside. 

The landscaping is slowly work- 
ing itself out. Mr. and Mrs. Burn- 
side have made a plan and are fol- 
lowing it. The house is on a 2-acre 
plot and is 100 feet from the road. 
A circular drive comes within 12 
feet of the porch. This limits the 
hand mowing to an area about 12 
feet from the house to the outer 
edge, planted in St. Augustine grass. 
All the rest will be mowed with a 
power mower. 


Native pin oaks and Chinese tal- 
low will furnish shade later on. The 
Burnsides have wasted no time. Al- 
ready they have several camellias 
around the living room walls and 
two Pfitzer junipers on each side of 
the circular drive. Group plantings 
at one corner include a mimosa 
tree, several altheas, and a crepe 
myrtle. A magnolia tree in front of 
the kitchen graces the edge of the 
drive. One pecan tree is across the 
drive from the big kitchen window. 

“We have tried to simplify the 
yard work as much as possible, since 
any well planned and well kept 
vard takes a lot of attention,” our 
host told us. 


“We don’t have a problem of musty 
closets, thanks to louvered doors,” 
said Mrs. Burnside. “The lumber- 
men tried to talk us out of them, but 
finally gave in and had them made.” 
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Electric — Approved and listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 


Gas — Carries American Gas Ass CE 


ciation Seal of Approval 
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You GET TOP HOT WATER 
ECONOMY wiTH HEATMASTER! 



















Take the word of John De Belak, prominent heating 
and plumbing contractor, 800 West National Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. And Mr. De Belak continues: “I 
always recommend C-E HEATMASTER automatic water 
heaters to my customers because I know from experi- 
ence that for long life, operating efficiency, and eco- 
nomical hot water service .. . there’s nothing better 


| id 


than C-E HeEATMASTER! 
























Available in all models and sizes, 
both gas and electric 














AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Water Heater and Soil Pipe Division 


ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC., P. 














0. Box 1749, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
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IS THE GATE TO YOUR CORNFIELD 
OPEN TO THE BEST in modern hybrids 


In many areas of the South, boys in 4-H Clubwork or in 
Vocational Agricultural classes have been the means of put- 
ting the practical benefits of research and new farming meth- 
ods into practical use—producing bigger and better crops, 
better livestock through more efficient feed and breed, and 
benefitting the soil with rotations and long-time management 
programs. These boys—and their fathers, mothers and sisters 
—are looking forward to years of the better living made pos- 
sible by research in Southern Agriculture. 


The Funk‘s G-Hybrid organization is proud of the part it 
has been permitted to play in its own specialized field— in 
cooperation with Southern farm boys and their 
parents. In many areas, this organization has 
worked very closely with Vo-Ag classes and Clubs, 
supplying seed and making suggestions that have 
led to hybrid corn yields which were impossible 
only a few years ago. 


These bigger and better corn crops are possi- 
ble through cooperation. Funk’s G-Hybrid re- 
search, covering the South for over ten years, 
has produced the most complete line 6f suc- 
cessful, dependable hybrids ever developed by 
any corn breeding organization for the South 
and Mid-South. 

Every Southern Farmer, Man or Boy, De- 

serves the Opportunty to Plan and To Com- 

pore Funk’s G-Hybrid With Any Other Corn. 


15 DIFFERENT FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 
MEET VIRGINIA-CAROLINA NEEDS 


Wherever you farm, you can depend on one or more Funk’s 
G-Hybrids as adapted, farm-proved corns that come 
through with top yields of quality grain. Several new G- 
Hybrids are available for 1952 planting. Your dealer can 
help you select the right G-Hybrids to meet your needs 
and your maturity and soil conditions. 








What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


improved more rapidly than expect- 
ed. Industrial production capacity is 
also reaching an early peak. The out- 
look is also based on prospects for 
abundant agricultural production, 
and on an easing of the fear of an 
early, all-out war with Russia. Top 
officials are counting on a period of 
high-level prosperity. They believe 
that relative stability in the interna- 
tional situation will have a bearing 
on the national election results. 


Price Control Battle 


Farm groups in Washington are 
concentrating on a last-ditch battle 
to soften up price controls. They will 
try to write a decontrol provision into 
extension of the Defense Production 
Act as their No. 1 objective in this 
session of Congress. They have no 
intention of launching a drive to pass 
any major farm legislation. 


Focal point of the attack on OPA 
will be the present price roll-back 
policy. The farm groups want de- 
control made mandatory whenever 
the market price of any farm com- 
modity remains below the ceiling for 
a considerable period of time. The 
OPA policy, in such cases, has been 
to lower the ceiling. Most of the 
farm groups would like to see the 
price control law terminated on June 
30. But they concede that this prob- 
ably will not be done. A one-year ex- 
tension seems probable. 

There is some talk of raising the 
minimum ceiling to 110 per cent of 


parity, instead of 100 per cent. Noy 
all of the farm groups are agree 
upon that, and the Administration i 
strongly opposed to it. Probably 
Congress won’t want to stay in Wash. 
ington long enough to argue it oy 
Likewise, there isn’t much steam be. 
hind a Senate proposal to substitute 
a guaranteed dollars-and-cents sup- 
port price for supports based on , 
percentage of parity. 


ACP Payments To Continue 


Friends of the PMA soil conserva. 
tion program apparently have won 
at least a temporary victory in their 
fight to continue the $256 million q 
year ACP program. President Tr. 
man, in his budget message, asked 
that Congress authorize continuation 
of the program through 1953. The 
belief on Capitol Hill is that this wil 
be done. The Farm Bureau and the 
Grange had asked that the appr 
priation be reduced or eliminated. 

The new PMA policy of shifting 
payments to an individual farm con. 
servation plan basis has silenced some 
of the critics of the ACP program 
Under this policy the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service draws up the farm plan. 
PMA committees take over super- 
vision of the plans and payments. 

The individual farm plan basis i 
mandatory for all who qualify for 
payments in at least one county in 
each state this year. Next year the 
same procedure is to be applied to 
all farms seeking payments. 


Big News in Little Space 


ENATOR James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi, has questioned the 
“need or desirability” of a 16-million- 
bale cotton crop in 1952. “A crop of 
this size,” he said, “will dig the grave 
of Southern agriculture.” In propos- 
ing a Senate investigation of the mat- 
ter, Eastland said, “Inquiry should de- 
termine whether it is in the interest 
of the farmer and the national wel- 
fare that such a large crop be pro- 
duced. It is my frank opinion that a 
16-million-bale crop is not needed, 
and until I am further advised, I am 
opposed to it,” he declared. 

Over 570,000 farm tractors were 
produced in 1951—the highest 
production on record. Manufac- 
turers felt that they could have 
sold 30,000 more machines if they 
could have gotten the materials 
to build them. 


A study at the University of Illi- 
nois has shown that usually 7.5 min- 
utes is sufficient time for dairy cows 
to eat their concentrate rations in 
milking room set-ups. Dairy scien- 
tists point out that it doesn’t promote 
production to try to rush the cows or 
to let them take too much time. 


In spite of high costs, lower 
prices than expected, scarce labor, 
and less net returns than expected, 
Southern farmers are expected to 
plant some 28 million acres of cot- 
ton this spring, according to a 
large cotton-buying firm, the R. L. 
Dixon & Bro., Inc. 


More than 6%: million families, both 
rural and urban, received education 
al help from the extension service 
the Land-Grant Colleges and USDA 
in calendar year 1950, according to 
M. L. Wilson, director. 


H. J. Malsberger, general mar- 
ager of the Southern Pulpwoo 
Conservation Association, est 
mates that the amount of pulp- 
wood consumed in the South wil 
be increased from 25 to 40 pet 
cent within the next two years 
To meet this increased need fot 
pulpwood, forestry workers soy 
better fire protection is needed, 
more trees planted, inferior tre 
species controlled, and better farm 
cutting practices carried out. 


The National Planning Association 
estimates that the productive effot 
of some 2 million farm families is be 
ing wasted. The association said 
these families live on unproductive 
farms, that some need larger farm 
and others need to shift to off-fam 
jobs. Underemployment, it says, 5 
pronounced in the Cotton South. 


Over half a million tons of fa™ 
scrap was gathered in less than‘ 
month in the November-Dece™ 
ber period, 1951, according ™ 
Secretary of Agriculture Branno 
Texas, Kentucky, and North Car 
lina were among the states colled- 
ing the greatest amount. Ft 
County, Ala., was second largest 
scrap-collecting county in U. 5. 
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Virginia Crop 
Varieties for 1952 


VPI agronomists here recom- 
mend crop varieties for Vir- 
ginia farmers to use in 1952. 
Recommendations for North 
Carolina and South Carolina 


are on page 172, this issue. 


Alfalfa: Kansas Common, Oklahoma 
Common, Buffalo—bacterial wilt-resist- 
ant, Williamsburg—new Virginia variety, 
Atlantic—new variety, very little seed 
available, Grimm—Use only on exposed 
locations and very high altitudes. 

Red clover: Certified Virginia 
Adapted, Certified Kenland, Virginia 
Adapted. 

Grain sorghums: Wheatland, Plains- 
man, Martin’s Combine. 

Orchardgrass: Virginia-grown seed. 

Cotton: Coker 100 Wilt. 

Soybeans: Eastern: Nansemond— 
very early for hogging-off, $-100 (early), 
Ogden — intermediate, Volstate late), 
Woods Yellow (late), Piedmont: Ogden 
(for south of James River), S-100 (for 
south of James River), Chief, Patoka. 
West of Blue Ridge: Chief, Patoka. 

Peanuts: Holland Jumbo (for light, 
sandy soils), Large Virginia Bunch (for 
dark, heavy soils), Virginia Bunch 46-2, 
Virginia Runner, Spanish 2-B. 


Corn Hybrids 

For Eastern Virginia — Full Season: 
(yellow) VPI 802, U. S. 578, U. S. 262, 
U. §. 262A, U. S. 357 (1); (white) Pio- 
neer 510, Southern States 903W, Broad- 
bent 235W (1), Indiana 750 (1); early 
varieties for hogging-off: (yellow) Ohio 
C54, W. Va. B15 (1). (Silage) N. C. 
1032, Dixie 17, U. S. 578. 

For Piedmont — Northern (north of 
James River) Early (yellow): VPI 645, 
U. §. 505, U. S. 13, Pioneer 303, Pioneer 
332. Full season: (yellow) U. S. 262, 
U. S$. 262A; (white) Indiana 750, Pio- 
neer 510, Southern States 9O3W, Broad- 
bent 235W (1). Soutkern (south of 
James River): Early (yellow): U. S. 505, 
Pioneer 332, Pioneer 303, Illinois 200 
(1). Full season (yellow): U. S. 262 or 
262A, U. S. 578, U. S. 357 (1); (white) 
Pioneer 510, Southern States 903W, 
Broadbent 235W (1), Indiana 750 (1). 
Silage (all Piedmont): yellow: U. S. 262 
or 262A, U. S. 578, N. C. 1032, U. S. 
357 (1). 

For West of Blue Ridge—Full season: 
(elevations less than 2,500 feet or simi- 
lar climatic conditions) (yellow): VPI 
645, U. S. 505, Conn. 870, U. S. 13, 
Illinois 200 (1); (white) Indiana 750, 
Southern States 903W, Pioneer- 510 (1). 
Early: for elevations around 2,500 feet 
or similar climatic conditions—May be 
expected to mature one week earlier 
than U. S. 13-(yellow) Pioneer 303, 
Ohio C54, Ohio W64, Ohio K62 (1), 
W. Va. B15 (1) Very early: suggested 
for elevations higher than mentioned 
above—May be expected to mature two 
weeks earlier than U. S. 13—(yellow) 
Wisconsin 412, Wisconsin 355. Silage 
(yellow): U. S. 262 or 262A, U. S. 357 
(1), N. C. 1032 (2), U. S. 578 (2). 





One mile south, 3 miles west, then 6 
more south—turn right at Fudd’s mill, 
80 2 miles east, 2 miles north .. . 
where did you say you wanted to go?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 











very square foot fully nourishe 
by chemically hitched growth-elements 


Chemically hitched growth-elements in 
Swift’s New Process Red Steer mean that 
you get a plant food that is really improved. 
Not satisfied with ordinary mechanical 
mixing, Swift gives Red Steer an exclusive 
chemical processing in addition. That’s why 
Red Steer is a uniform, free-flowing, easy- 
to-handle plant food. Thus, each plant in 
your crop gets its full share of the nutrients 


a — eee 
De iach! * ED wes 
y y 


ED STEER 


Swift’s famous plant food comes in many 
analyses to meet the needs of your crops H 
and soil. Also, Red Steer Pasture Special 5 





t vey 


made by New Process | Stix tm 


g nerecrons 8Y Swiry 4 


¢ 


Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 


Plant Food 


for your grassland. | -gu l 


eee : 
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After applying Red Steer, ex- 
amine any square foot and 
you'll find that every growing 
plant will be evenly nourished. 





in the analysis...and you get bigger, 
higher grading yields. 

Year in and year out, Red Steer helps you 
get more from every acre planted. Try it on 
your pasture, and hay, too. Red Steer is 
made to help you get bigger, better crops. 
So see your Authorized Swift Agent, or 
dealer today. Order early to be sure of your 
Red Steer. 







Blenn ai Brimm... 


Swift’s specialized crop makers, with 
fortified growth-elements for high- 
income crops. The extra yields you get 
bring back the cost and more besides. 

Ask your Authorized Swift Agent 
or dealer about BLENN and BRIMM 
and what they can do for your crops. 
Be sure to order early! 
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DEMANDER overalls, dungarees, 
matching coats and jackets for 
men and boys are on sale in bet- 
ter stores everywhere. If your 
dealer does not stock DEMANDER 
write us for information. 


* Maximum shrinkage, 1%. 
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WHATEVER YOUR WORK...WORK IN COMFORT 


You'll work in comfort in the easy fit of DEMANDER 

dungarees or overalls. They’re made in graduated 

patterns to insure correct fit. Triple-stitched and cut 

full out of 8 oz. Sanforized* denim, with rust-proof 

buttons, DEMANDER clothes have extra wear built right 

in them. Ask your dealer for DEMANDER — the label that 
spells comfort to you. 


DEMANDER WORK CLOTHES by 


CARWOOR, 1 4. 


WINDER 
GEORGIA 








Woods V-5I 


183.5 Bushels Per Acre 
100 Bushel Corn Club Champion 


Won 10 out of 11 contests entered in 1951 
reported to us. Entered 58 times it averaged 
116 bus. per acre. The 244 other entries 
averaged 98 bus. Entered only twice in 
Hanover Co., Va., it was Ist and 2nd of 21 
entries, making 150 bus. to 111 for U. S. 
262, next best. It won in both Eastern Shore, 


Md., and Va. 


Best for Corn Picker. Shorter, Stronger 
stalks Lower, heavier ears, dry quicker. 


Higher feed value. 





V-51 made 183.5 bus. per 
acre for Miss Ruby Lapin, 
Prince George, Va., highest 
in 100 Bus. Corn Club 1950 
contests east of the moun- 
tains. 


Top yields in experiment station tests from Md. to North Ala. High- 
est in any 1951 S. C. test. Made 133 bus. per acre, highest in any 
recent Va. test. Higher average yield than yellow hybrids popular 
in N. C. where tested from mountains to Coast. 






S010) DAS 


TESTEO 


Price postpaid: Bu. $12.85; V2 Bu. $7.00; 
Pk. $3.80; V2 Pk. $2.25; Qt. 85c 
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/ TW.WOOD & SONS 


VIRGINIA 
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By J. M. Eleazer 


Clemson Information Specialist 


Carolina farm 


What 


leaders are thinking about is 


South 


almost equally important for 
North Carolina and Virginia 


farmers: the value of sericea 


. “the more you feed, the 


” ia 
more you profit”... irrigation 


values, when to irrigate... re- 


pair machinery—‘‘Safety First.” 


WAS glad to see Dr. Woodhouse’s 

article on Sericea lespedeza in 
the February Progressive Farmer. 
When I saw Clifford Smith, promi- 
nent farmer of Newberry, the other 
day, he said, “Sericea is the poor 
man’s alfalfa.” 

He grows both sericea and alfalfa. 
During hot, dry weather last year 
he was cutting the sericea- in the 
morning, raking it after dinner, and 
then taking it in that afternoon. He 
said in that way he always got good 
hay, while other sorts of hay wouldn't 
cure so quickly and often got weath- 
er-damaged. 


There is a lot of misunderstand- 
ing about sericea. At first it was 
boosted as a plant for poor, eroded 
soils. So that’s the sort of land it got. 
And on such land it is low in feed 
value and not palatable to stock. 

Some time ago I was at Auburn, 
Ala., where they have a beef cattle 
project under way, trying to work 
out the best year-round scheme for 
growing beef cattle entirely on graz- 
ing. It was winter then, and Auburn 
men pointed to a large, gray hillside 
and said that was their sericea field 
and how much they liked it for sum- 
mer grazing. A farmer asked, “How 
do you get stock to eat it?” I will 
always remember the reply: “Ferti- 
lize it and they will eat it.” 

Sericea is a little exacting to 
handle. That is, you have to cut it 
when it’s just right for hay, or it will 
be woody and no good. And for 
grazing, you have to keep it grazed 
down to 4 or 6 inches, or it will get 
tough and the cattle won't like it. 


As we grow from crop farming 
to Two-Armed Farming, or crops 
plus livestock, we have a lot to learn 
about the latter. 

My observation has been that a 
good livestock man and a good feed- 
er amount to about the same thing. 
This idea is carried in what I heard 
Assistant County Agent J. R. White 
of Colleton tell his 4-H beef calf 
members. He said, “You can’t starve 
a profit out of cattle, but you can 
usually feed it out of ’em.” 

Just as fast as our folks begin to 
see in livestock simply the means of 
putting feed into marketable shape, 
they will begin to succeed with the 


venture. A hungry animal is a mon. 
ey-losing proposition. 

It takes a certain amount of feed 
to keep an animal alive. What you 
get it to eat above that is where your 
profit is found. A good livestock man 
won't complain about how much his 
stock eats. He will brag about it. 


Most of our counties now have 
some farmers irrigating. Results have 
been outstanding on peaches, pas- 
ture, corn, tobacco, and certain truck 
crops. I haven’t seen irrigation used 
yet on cotton. But several plan to 
irrigate, if it gets dry enough, the 
coming summer. 

The Clemson Experiment Station 
has considerable work under way on 
irrigation. Last year its corn experi- 
ments bore some rather remarkable 
results. A field was made into 12 
plots. Each of the four different ir- 
rigation treatments were repeated 
three times. The results follow: 


No irrigation _....... B 15 bushels per acre 
One irrigation of 11 

inches of water At 

tasseling time ........ ff 


68 bushels per acre 


LG 


67 bushels per ocre 


EE Oey 


84 bushels per acre 
One ear represents 15 bushels 


Two irrigations, 11/2 
inches each, one 
BEFORE and one 
DURING tasseling 


What we are trying to find out, 
among many other things, is the 
minimum number of irrigations need- 
ed for maximum results. For last 
year, it is evident from the figures 
shown, one irrigation at tasseling 
time paid handsomely. _ Irrigating 
before tasseling didn’t pay, even 
though we were rather dry all along 
there. Then in the last instance, 
where three applications were used, 
we got an increase of 16 bushels 
over the one application, which was 
very significant. 

So all in all, last year’s results 
seem to. indicate that corn needs 
water most during and right after 
tasseling. However, this is just one 
year’s results, and on a different sea 
son, the break might not be like that 


As irrigation and greater indus 
trial uses are being made of ou 
water, we face the necessity of mo¢- 
ernizing our water laws in the South- 
east. The old “riparian rights” basis 
for water law that we inherited from 
England is entirely unsuited to ou 
present conditions. 


In South Carolina last summer ! 
saw farmers who had to stop irrigat 
ing from a stream when a_ nearby 
town that got its water from the same 
stream objected. In another ¢as 
four irrigation pumps that one farmer 
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used practically dried up a bold 
creek that ran through his place. 

Water has proved to be a most 
dificult thing to legislate. We are 
accustomed to speaking of our “abun- 
dant” water resources. And they 
were abundant so long as our streams 
served only as channels for rainfall 
to run off in, for kids to play in, and 
for animals to drink out of. But 
when we see growing municipal, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural uses begin- 
ning to claim water, scrouging for 
water like pigs at a trough, water 
looks less “abundant.” 


It appears that we still have fair 
abundance as applied to water, if 
and when we provide a lot of stor- 
age for it during seasons when we 
do not need it and have a surplus. 
We are getting some of that storage 
in the hundreds of farm ponds that 
dot the state, but we shall need many 
more of them. 

The best time of all to fix a ma- 
chine, if there is anything wrong 
with it, is just as you finish with it, 
according to Extension Engineer G. 
H. Stewart. Then you know what 
the trouble is. If you put it off, you 
are liable to forget about it, and 
when you need it, there is inevitable 
delay. At that time other farmers 
are usually having the same trouble, 
and maybe some parts become hard 
to get locally. 

The season for much farm work 
is right ahead of us now. It’s a good 
time now to go over the machinery 
and put it all in good working shape 
before the rush season begins. 


At haying time last summer I 
was in a machinery dealer’s place a 
half hour one Monday morning. Dur- 
ing that time four farmers came in for 
spare parts for their mowers to re- 
place parts that were either worn out 
or broken the year before. Their hay 
was ready, the weather was just 
tight, and they were rearing to go. 
But needed parts were not to be had 
fom local merchants, and_ there 
would be days of delay before the 
dealer could “order off” and get 
them. In the meantime the hay was 
hardening in the field, the good 
weather was passing, and the farmer 
fretting himself into a few gray hairs. 

So let’s check all the farm ma- 
chines now, if this hasn’t already been 
done. And not only check the oper- 
ating parts, but all shields, guards, 
and safety gadgets. For a machine 
isa killer, if you let it be. Manufac- 
turers know that, and every guard 
and shield has a meaning. And that 
meaning is to protect you from the 
danger that lurks there. 





‘Your husband has short legs, 
hasn't he?” 








with Du Pont ‘“‘“FERMATE’”’ 
or ‘‘PARZATE”’ Fungicide 


Start to spray or dust your plant bed early. Use Du Pont 
‘*‘Fermate’’ or ‘‘Parzate’’ from the time leaves are the size of 
a dime. By starting before blue-mold spores attack your 
plants, you can prevent any damage. If blue mold does 
sneak in, prevent its spread by prompt use of “‘Fermate”’ 
or “‘Parzate.”’ 


Spray or dust every week and after every rain. This 
protects all the fast-growing new leaf surface with ‘‘Fer- 
mate” ferbam or “Parzate”’ zineb fungicide. And the 
plants are vigorous, with the sturdy roots that assure 
vigorous growth after transplanting. 


Pull plenty of healthy plants from smaller beds. When 
you protect your beds with ‘“‘Fermate’”’ or “‘Parzate,”’ you 
can transplant practically all the plants that come up. 
You save time, labor and materials because you can cut 
bed yardage as much as one-half. 


Assure yourself a better crop. The stocky, sturdy plants 
from beds protected with ‘‘Fermate’”’ or “Parzate’’ do 
better. They produce more even growth and early ripen- 
ing and harvest. For most effective results with sprays, 
add Du Pont Spreader-Sticker to the spray mixture. 


See your dealer now for Du Pont fungicides for blue- 
mold control. For sprays with lighter color residue,‘ Parzate’”’ 
is ideal. Ask your dealer for free booklets, or write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del.; or 421 West 
Fourth St., Charlotte 1, North Carolina. 


* * * 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE* 
(Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and 
SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxy- 
chlor, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, 
Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate... Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 
2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker, PARMONE* Fruit 
Drop Inhibitor, and many others. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


FERMATE® 


and 


PARZATE”. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or cavtion 
statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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1952 SILVER MEDAL ALL-AMERICA WINNER! 


FIESTA 
COSMO 


Cosmos have long been a Southern fa- 
vorite. Now this gay new color combina- 
tion adds fresh beauty to your flower 
garden. Fiesta Cosmos is ideal to plant 
in spring bulb beds for summer bloom. 
Thrives best even in hot weather. It’s 
brand new. Try it! 25c per package; 3 for 60c. POSTPAID. 


HASTINGS’ 1952 RAINBOW BLEND 


THE FINEST GLADIOLUS TO BE FOUND! 


A colorful blend of gorgeous tints and shades unmatched anywhere! 
Early, medium and late varieties give you a profusion of large, showy 
blooms throughout a long flowering season. Plant some every week or 
two from last frost to July. 

12 for $1.00 25 for $1.75 

100 for $4.95 500 for $22.95 

Postpaid 
Send your orders to 


He. fasting’ ” 


1173 Hastings Avenue 









FREE 


CATALOG 
Hastings’ 1952 
SEED, BULB and 
NURSERY Catalog 
is the perfect guide 
for home garden- 











ing. It's free—no 
obligation — send 
for it today. 








Atlanta, Georgia 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE A-I-M COMPANY 
NORTH MAIN ST., SALUDA, S. C. 


DILLON SUPPLY COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


SD rrr 
CHESTER A. OLSON COMPANY 


HAS PROVEN ITSELF 
IN THE FIELD ATLANTIC Cube. WASHINGTON, BC. _ 
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Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 


Easiest Saw You'll Ever Handle! 


TITAN cuts more wood 
faster. Think of the 
many ways you can use 
this powerful, sturdy, lightweight 
power chain saw. Operates as one-man or two- 
man saw—available with 26” to 60” straight 
blade bars or 19’ bow. Self-winding starter; full 360 
degree swivel; fully automatic clutch. Get demon- 
stration from your reliable, nearby TITAN dealer. 














Get Free Folder! 


TITAN CHAIN SAWS, INC. 
5555-A West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Address 


City. State 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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The Next Thirty Days 


IN THE GARDEN 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


HE following hardy vegeta- 
bles should be planted this 
month if not already put in: 


famine. Make several frequent 
small plantings. 

Root knot nematode can be 
controlled by starvation method. 
or more quickly by fumigation, 
Crotalaria and beggarweed are 


Cabbage plants Carrots 
Lettuce seed Kale 

or plants English peas 
Radishes Spinach 


Shine Tenderateen the two main crops for the long 
Onion sets Swiss chard starvation pull. A thick stand js 
or plants Parsley needed to be effective. Corn, 
Turnips Endive while not susceptible, is a carrier, 


Mustard 


In middle and lower South, 
take a chance on planting these 
sometime during March: sweet 
corn, bush snapbeans, bush lima 
beans, pole lima beans, and toma- 


Irish potatoes oF ov 
I This is true of many other crops 


which are not affected. 
Fumigation is practical and 

quick, says H. I. West of Baldwin 

County, Ala. Get fumigant down 


> ‘ 6 to 8 inches deep, because 7 
toes. They may get killed, but the “a E ha ee 
ne} 7 oe ‘ movement is upward. If a liquid 
chance is worth taking. Protection . ~~ : 

é ; is used, it must be covered at recep 

for some of these early plantings iar ; 
7. once, or it will evaporate. In a is a 
may be had by coverjng with Hot- eal 

; . , small garden plot, bed rows and - 
kaps, which may be secured from ° Dist. 

; punch holes every 12 to 14 inches 

seed stores. 4 2 : , broac 
with a stick, staggering holes pe 
For a constant supply of roast- down the row. If you use a soil wilic 
ing cae a — in the whe fume capsule, place one in each wher 
son to” rost, make plantings atthe hole. Liquids are difficult to requi 
following times: measure out, but are cheaper. Ni 
Late March to April Fumigate about 10 to 14 days be- news 
Early May fore planting. — 
Late May ; : : Zenit 
Latter part of June Sidedress early vegetables with per-1 


Middle July 


nitrogen, especially leafy vegeta- the S 
Late July to early August ; 


bles. A pound of nitrate of soda 
or % pound ammonium nitrate to 
each 100 feet of row will make a 
good feeding. 

Destroy all weeds and grass as 
quickly as they show above 
ground. Do not 
cultivate deeply, 
just deep enough 
to destroy these 
robbers. 

Bed sweet po- 
tatoes for plants. 
A bushel will 


Exact time of planting will vary 
somewhat in different sections of 
the South, but six plantings at 
about the times named will usu- 
ally keep you well supplied. Use 
sweet corn varie- 
ties with possible 
exception of the 
last one or two 


Spring Prelude 
plantings. By S. Omar Barker 


Sweet corn is When weather feels 
far tastier than urged to cut a caper, 
field corn. If you It chooses the months 


‘ 





have not tried it, of Mar. and Apr.! usually produce ade 
take my word and about 1,000 to 
plant some this 1,500 plants at Man 
season. Always plant corn in first pulling, and 2,500 to 3,000 There 
blocks instead of one or two long in three pullings. Treat seed be- ing fi 
rows. This method is necessary fore bedding to reduce rot trouble. just a 
to insure proper pollination and Plant in hothed or indoor -! 
well filled ears. boxes tomatoes, peppers, and egg- has 1 
Many garden vegetables need plants for plants to be set in opet for li 
bees for proper pollination. It is ground later. Lose no time in set- tions 
true that cool weather, too much _ ting cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, Sensit 
rain, or other adverse conditions onion, and brussels sprouts plants 
may help to cause poor setting of _ in the open. ee 
fruit, but more often lack of bees Thin out beet, carrot, tumip. Z s 
is the main trouble. radish, and other root crops while $ 


they are quite young. Many trans m { 
plant young beet thinnings, sa ae 7 
ing they produce more and bettet “ 
beets than those directly from 
planted seed. 


I am often asked what size 
home garden one should plant. A 
good general rule is 1/10 acre per 
person. This is assuming that 
ground is fertile, that garden will 
be properly cared for in every re- 
spect, and that successive plant- 
ings will be made from early to 
late in the season. And this leads 
me to say what I have said many 
times, that too many home gar- 
deners want to treat their gardens 
like a cottonfield—plant the whole 
thing and be through with it. 
Such gardens can never be the 
most profitable. The result is a 
feast for a few weeks, and then 


Use root crops while small. } 30 Ye 
allowed to grow large, they nm | 
turally produce more, but the} 
are not nearly so tasty. 

Keep dust gun and_ poisois 
ready for use. Irish potato bugs 
sometimes seem to be sitting ® 
nearby clods waiting for the firs 
potato plant to show above 
ground. Get them quickly. 

Watch out for cutworms. Dust 
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Bra OW TO farm families, 
a7 Zenith brings all- 
weather, new-distance radio 
reception! Zenith Super-Sensitive FM 
is a miracle in crystal-clear, static-free, 
interference-free reception. Zenith Long- 
Distance® AM gives finest standard 
broadcast reception. Rain or shine, day 
or night, summer or winter, these grand 
radios give top performance — perform 
where other radios often fail! No aerial 
fequired in primary signal areas. 

No need to wait another day to enjoy 
news, sports, music, market and weather 
reports when you can choose from three 
Zenith FM-AM Table Radios: The Su- 
per-Triumph, the Super Medallion and 
the Super-Symphony. 





Show above, the Super-Symphony with 
giant DialSpeaker, ‘Carry-About’”’ handle 
and beautiful Swirl Walnut plastic cabinet. 
See these finest FM-AM table radios at your 
Zenith dealer's. 


Many Stations, Countless Programs 
There's a world of entertainment wait- 
ing for you in music, sports, news and 
just about everything you can imagine. 
Just look at this list of FM stations — 
North Carolina has 29, South Carolina 
has 12, and Virginia offers 13 stations 
for listening pleasuré. Hear these sta- 
tions static-free with Zenith Super- 
Sensitive FM. 


@iss2 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
30 Years of **Know-How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 









MIXED COLORS 
Special Offer. Easy-to-grow 
farnation plants from seed. Loads 
of giant everblooming flowers. New, 
nrees it flowered Tetra-snapdragons. Sturdy 
*pikes, bloom all summer. Send 10¢ today for 
Dackets and Seed, Plant and Nursery Catalog FREE 






AY Seedsman, Dept.734, Rockford, Illinois 





ground around plants with 10 per 
cent DDT or 5 per cent chlordane 
to kill them off. Such dusts will also 
control sowbugs, pillbugs, and snails. 

To get stands of such slow-germ- 
inating seed as carrots, beets, parsley, 
and parsnips, mix a few radish seed 
with them. Radishes may be eaten 
while small before they damage 
slower growers. 


Chemically treat garden seed 
before planting. This will help get a 
good stand, and lessen “damping-off” 
disease or rotting of stems of young 
plants. Chemicals may be bought at 
seed stores. 

There is no such thing as a garden 
dust poison that will give complete 
control of all garden insects and dis- 
eases. However, there are several 
“all-purpose” dusts on the market 
that will give fairly good control. 

While quality of Great Lakes vari- 
ety of lettuce is none too good, it is 
largely grown because it will produce 
good heads under adverse climatic 
conditions. It is slow-bolting, resis- 
tant to tipburn. 

Of the leaf or bunching-type let- 
tuce varieties, Simpson and Grand 


| Rapids are old stand-bys. However, 


because of its slow-bolting habit, Slo- 
bolt is much liked. Where older 
varieties go to seed too quickly, 
which they generally do in the South, 
Slobolt is the variety to plant for leaf 
lettuce. 

A superior way to fertilize vege- 
tables is to place fertilizer in trenches 
about 2 or 3 inches from drill on both 
sides, rather than directly in planting 
furrow. It should be 1 or 2 inches 
deeper than seed are to be planted. 
In many tests this method has given 
better results than putting in plant- 
ing furrow. 

Give careful thought to selecting 
disease-resistant varieties of vegeta- 
bles. There are wilt-resistant toma- 
toes, blight-resistant Irish potatoes, 
and wilt- and anthracnose-resistant 
watermelons. 

If you are selecting a new garden 
spot, locate it as near the house as 
possible. 

Compost will pay off in the gar- 


| den. If available, broadcast liberally 
and cut it in. 


This, however, will 
not take the place of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Apply 5 to 10 pounds of 
5-10-5 or 6-8-8 per 100 feet of row. 


Coming Events 


National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
25-29. 

World Day of Prayer, Feb. 29. 

National 4-H Club Week, March 1-9. 

South Carolina Breeders Association 
Sale, Columbia, March 10. 

South Carolina Fat Stock Show and 
Sale, Spartanburg, March 13; Orange- 
burg, March 14; Florence, March 18, 
19; Greenville, March 28; Greenwood, 
April 23; York, May 8; Columbia, May 
16. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Arbor 
Day (in North Carolina), March 21. 
Easter Sunday; April 13. Child Health 
Day, May 1. 

South Carolina Hereford Association 
Show and Sale, Greenwood, March 20. 

Rocky Mount, N. C., Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, April 2, 3. 

Virgiriia Garden Week, April 26-May 


N. C. registration dates for primaries, 
May 3, 10, and 17 (Saturdays); Party 
Primaries, Saturday, May 31. 

Full moon, March 11; new, March 25. 
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(RON AGE ROW CROP DUSTERS 


for low-cost crop protection 


RON AGE tractor-mounted, power 

take-off Dusters assure you com- 
plete coverage at lowest cost, no 
matter what you grow! Precision- 
built blower operates from power take- 
off, provides strong dust blast that 
reaches around, above, below, be- 


tween every stalk, leaf or vine! The 
Duster shown here is easily operated 
from tractor seat. Other models avail- 
able in a wide range of capacities and 
sizes for every purpose. See the Iron 
Age Dusters on display at your Iron 
Age Dealer’s today! 

WRITE TODAY for complete information to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 


2514 Duke St., York Pa. Branches in Columbus, 
Ga., Palo Alto, Calif., and Dallas Texas. 








IRON AGE All-Purpose Sprayers 
Here’s the true all-purpose sprayer—ideal 
for spraying cattle, fire fighting, disinfec- 
tant work, white washing, weed control, 
insecticide and fungicide applications. 
Iron Age makes general purpose sprayers 
in sizes and capacities for every need. 























"KER 
KEPAIKS 


ON THE JOB... 













se CUT THE BOLT YOU NEED—TO ANY SIZE 


" AEDI-BOLy 


THREADED STEEL RODS 








Redi-Bolt is 
precision cut to 
fit standard nuts... 
is 20% stronger than 
ordinary steel. Special 
rust resistant finish. 


When a breakdown occurs, 
you can repair the damage 
in minutes with Redi- 
Bolt. Just fit nuts 
to the ends and 
saw it off to 
6S size. 









HEAT AND BEND TO MANY SHAPES 


CS Ff. 


ASK YOUR HARDWARE OR IMPLEMENT DEALER 
Or write to REDI-BOLT, vept. cv, P. 0. Box 6102, Chicage 80— Jobber Inquiries Invited 


g eS 6 sizes 
V4 to Ya 


STANDARD 3-FT. LENGTHS 
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ue WEW GED 
DOBBINS 


POWER DUSTERS 
are TOPS! 





the Best 
Buy DOBBINS ! 
SAVE WORK 
SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY! 


DOBBINS New PTO or engine powered 4, 
5 and 6 row COTTON power dusters... 
SAVE YOU WORK with dependable, trouble- 
free, fast-dusting ... large 60-ib. capacity 
hopper...easily mounted ...light weight rug- 
ged construction. 

SAVE YOU TIME with more efficient dusting 
action... proven rotary spiral agitator with 
forced feed. 

SAVE YOU MONEY...No wasted dust with 
positive feed regulation. 

DOBBINS POWER DUSTERS GIVE BETTER, 
MORE EFFICIENT DUSTING AT LOWER COST. 


DOBBINS No. 4040 TRACTION SPRAYER 


NEW, 
COMPLETELY 
REDESIGNED 


Traction sprayer... 
New cam-action 
drive shaft, heavy 
duty construction 
throughout...Tested 
and proven formost 
efficient, reliable 
spraying. 





WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 105, Elkhart, Indiana 











COLORADO 


Brand — both the Vaccine 
method and the Serum- 
Virus method assure de- 
pendable immunity against 


HOG CHOLERA 


COLORADO Brand has 
trouble-free record. Both 
p methods are Government 
developed and Government 
supervised. Buy and use 
with contidence. Nation- 
wide outlets. Write today 
for free illustrated booklet. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 
4950 York St., Denver 16, Colorado 




















GARDEN TRACTORS 


SPEEDEX 


Two Types 
8 H.P. Riding 
22 H.P. Walking 


Exceptionally Low Prices 
Still in Effect. 


New catalog gives you full details on the fam- 
ous Speedex. Iliustrates many labor-saving 
uses. Complete descriptions. 
SEND POSTCARD FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF NEW CATALOG TODAY. 


SPEEDEX GARDEN TRACTOR CO. 
216-E4B, Ravenna, Ohio !-251-32 


















ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 
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FIFTY YEARS 5 AGC 









in The Progressive Farmer 


Beef cattle ... Russia... roads... pastures... and 


politics — these and other matters that engaged our 


readers in March 1902 are subjects just as lively today. 


rages seeking new income 
are urged to consider growing 
silkworms for silk mills proposed to 
be located in North Carolina. 


“There are three essentials to prof- 
itable beef production: suitable men, 
suitable cattle, and suitable feed.” So 
begins article by Dr. Tait Butler on 
“Beef Production in the South.” 


Kentucky 


tobacco growers organ- 


ize a cooperative marketing associa- 


| while agriculture, 


| 
| 








tion to get better prices. 


Reader complains that textiles, em- 
ploying 1 per cent of North Carolina 
families, is taught in a $20,000 build- 
ing at A. & M.(N. C. State) College, 
employing 82 per 
cent, is taught in a makeshift build- 
ing costing only $450. 


There will be no newspapers left 
in Finland if the Russian Govern- 
ment continues its crusade. Six Fin- 
nish papers have already been sup- 
Russians. (Communist 
is following principles 
1902.) 


pressed by the 
Russia, 1952, 


of Czarist Russia, 


J. Y. Joyner appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction 
by Governor Aycock to succeed Gen- 
eral T. F. Toon, deceased. 


A Stokes County, N. C., farmer 
has invented an airplane which he 
will enter in competition for the 
$200,000 prize to be awarded at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


“The South needs pastures more 
than any other one thing—good pas- 
tures drouth-resisting pastures 

. pastures that last through winter 

. pastures that always have some 
plant at its best. When it solves its 
pasture problem, the South will 
double its yield of crops of all kinds.” 
—Statement by U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson. 


Duplin County shipped 200,000 
crates of strawberries — one-half of 
North Carolina’s total crop—last year. 
Growers fear a labor shortage at har- 
vest caused by smallpox epidemic. 


“In expense in time, wear and tear 
of team and vehicle, wear and ‘swear’ 
of the driver, a bad road is a relent- 
less tax assessor and a sure collector. 
North Carolina cannot stand the ex- 
pense of bad roads. It is too poor 
not to have good roads.”—From ad- 
dress of Farmer's Alliance Leader 
T. B. Parker at Good Roads Conven- 
tion called by Governor Aycock. 


Life of Marconi, inventor of wire- 
less, insured for $750,000. General 
Julian S. Carr, Durham tobacco man- 
ufacturer and agricultural leader, in- 
sured for $1,250,000, is thought one 
of three Americans insured for more 
than Marconi. 


Dr. B. W. Kilgore announces ex- 


periments will soon be made in grow- 
ing Sumatra wrapper-type tobacco in 





North Carolina. Farmers in Connecti- | 


cut and Pennsylvania report success 
in growing the crop under cheese- 
cloth cover for shade. 


“Those who are 
drunkards, drunkards’ homes, and 
drunkards’ graves will please help 
us. We are not expecting the millen- 
nium immediately in North Carolina. 
But neither are we in favor of enlarg- 
ing hell.”—Statement of N. C. 
Saloon League. 


in favor of fewer | 


Anti- | 


News report of number of lynch- | 


ings in United States in 1901: 


(1951 U. S. lynchings: 1.) 
The greatest needs of Southern 


agriculture today: 1) teaching of agri- 
culture in public schools, 2) improve- 
ment of agricultural colleges, 3) build- 
ing up worn-out soils, and 
opment of a livestock industry. 
says Progressive Farmer editorial. 


So 


North Carolina’s average hay yield | 
of 1.4 tons per acre is greater than | 


that of either Iowa or Illinois. This 


130. | 


4) devel- | 


is a mark of the state’s advantages | 


for livestock. 


“When you are planting your crops 
this year, plant some firmness in poli- 
tics. Don’t vote for just any kind of 
man. Study the record carefully and 
vote for the man who will do the 
most for agriculture.” 


“We have enough men in political | 


plum orchards and around the politi- 
cal pie counter. We need men who 
know how to do things, who consider 
the construction of a bridge, the fine 


cultivation of a farm, the skillful | 


management of machinery, greater 
than political jobs. Young men, get 
away from the idea there is no honor 
save in the line of politics!’—Quoted 
from Monroe Enquirer. 


Census figures show that number 
of farms quadrupled 1850-1900. Fif- 
teen thousand farms were given away 
by the Government in 1901. When 
Indian Territory is opened in 1904, 
8 million additional acres will be 
offered for sale at low prices. 















FOR OUTBUILDINGS! 
In dairy barn, tool 
shed, brooder and poul- 
try house, Upson 
Strong-Bilt Panels — 
waterproofed—for 
walls, partitions, ceil- 
ings. Lightweight yet 
extra sturdy. Quick, 
easy to apply, high in- 
sulating value. 
FOR REMODELING! 
Partition off a large 
room, add a closet or an 
extra bedroom, enclose 
a porch! No visible nail- 
heads! Easy directions! 
FOR CRACKED CEILINGS! 
Re-cover right over 
old plaster with U 
Kuver-Krak Panels or 
washable Ceiling Tile. 
In a matter of hours 
you have a new crack- 
proof ceiling. 
For 32 page practical idea booklet 
in color, mail coupon and 10c! 








THE UPSON COMPANY 








| 3133 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y, | 
I enclose 10c. Send me your help- 
| \ ful idea booklet, ° ‘New Interiors 
| For Old 
Name 
! Street 
| City State 



































latguahear SAWMILLS 


Turn Timber into Profits 


Turn your timber into bigger profits witha 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate 

money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
quhar mills operate faster with less 
power ... handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big sa¥ 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable cat 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle aty 
sawmill need. Write for free informationto: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 805 Duke St., York, Po. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES FARM EQUIPMENT 
CONVEYORS + FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMEN! 


—— 


1 VOTE FOR 
BURKS 





SUPER TURBINE 








BURKS Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 
Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
meat—plus city type water service int 
home. That’s what BURKS super turbine 
Farm Water Systems provide. 

The only systems 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
automatic—self prim- 
ing—finest engineered 
water systems. Write 
for FREE Book, 
**Story of BURKS.”’ 







DECATUR PUMP CO.,2 k St., Decat —_ 
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RECKON me 
and Marthy 
come along about 
40 years too soon. 
[always kept 


front of the front 
door where ever- 
body comes in. 
Marthy says it’s 
right where she 











plenty of axle 
grease on hand. I 
never did like 
screechin’ wagon wheels. I kept my 
wagon and buggy wheels greased up 
all the time. Besides, machinery 
wears out so bad if you don’t keep it 
greased. Any time you hear a piece 
of machinery screechin’, you can 
know it needs oil. But I see by one of 
the ads in this magazine where 
they've got a special kind of oil now 
to keep babies from screechin’. I wish 
[d of knowed oil would do that. I 
sure would of tried axle grease, too. 

There’s one thing in one of the ads 
in this magazine I am sure proud to 
see. That’s a lawn mower a woman 
can push. It looks like women folks 
here lately is goin’ crazy to have grass 
all over the front yard. It don’t look 
like us men folks can hold out against 
it much longer. The main advantage 
of havin’ a clean yard was that most 
any woman could pull a hoe and keep 
the grass chopped out. Now it looks 
like we’ve got to have grass in the 
yard. I'm sure proud somebody has 
invented a mower a woman can push. 
You can find this ad easy. 


Well, sir, 'm always a-learnin’ 
things when I read the ads in this 
magazine. That’s the reason I like to 
read them. And when I learn some- 
thing new to me, I like to tell other 
folks about it. Now take that thin skin 
floor coverin’. I’ve seen plenty of that, 
but I hadn’t ever thought to call it 
that. I reckon them spots must be 
mostly where the old lady stands in 
front of the stove; or maybe right in 





has to stand doin’ 
all the dishwash- 
in’ I ought to help 
with. So, I'm real glad they've 
got a new kind that won’t wear out so 
quick. I hate to spend my money for 
something that won’t last till you can 
turn around. Maybe that’s it. Maybe 
women turn around too much when 
they're workin’. Why can’t they stand 
still and do a little reachin’ for what- 
ever they need? You won't have no 
trouble findin’ this ad, either. Where 
the thin skin has been skinned off 
shows up plenty plain in the pictures. 


Did you see the ad in this maga- 
zine where the woman is a sewin’ on 
the sewin’ machine? That’s where 
Marthy come in. “What you lookin’ 
at that ad for?” she wants to know. 
“I thought maybe I could learn some- 
thing about sewin’,” says I. “You 
better think again,” she hollers, and 
then, “wait a ‘minute, if that’s a 
sewin’ machine ad, what’s that table 
or desk doin’ down there in the bot- 
tom?” “If you'd let me alone long 
enough to read what it says, maybe 
I could find out,” I answers. Then I 
caught on. “Hold your horses,” I yells, 
“it’s a sewin’ machine.” “It ain’t no 
such a thing,” she cries. “Well, I 
swan!” she says, “ain’t that the nicest 
thing you ever seen? Maybe Id 
ought to start readin’ the ads in this 
paper.” “This paper is a magazine,” 
says I, correctin’ her. 

If you ain’t already readin’ the ads 
in this magazine, I hope you start 
now. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 


Mareh Pasture Reminders 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 
N. C. State College 


HIS is a good time to talk and 
think about pastures. Almost 
everybody is interested in some graz- 
ing about now, and there are lots of 
things to do. Here are seven impor- 
tant jobs to do now: 


1. Let’s not get too anxious to 
graze either old or new permanent 
pastures. Giving them a good start 
now will mean better grazing all 
year. Graze your temporary pastures 
as hard as you can, and let the per- 
manent sods get a start before you 
turn on livestock. 

2. It's time lespedeza seed were in 
for most of the state. Get that job 
done right away. 

3. Are your fences in good shape 
for the coming season? See that they 
are before turning on. Poor fences 
an teach animals bad habits. 

4. Pasture and alfalfa topdressings 
should already be out. If they aren't, 
time’s getting short. 

5. If you plan to spring seed pas- 
tures, planting time is here. Late 


planting is even more risky in spring 
than in fall. 

6. The bloat season is now ap- 
proaching! There’s no sure cure for 
bloat, but we know that good live- 
stock management will prevent most 
of it. These six steps will prevent 
most of your bloat trouble: 

a. Have plenty of good water and salt 
available at all times. 

b. Don’t turn empty, hungry animals 
on succulent pasture. 

c. Feed some dry roughage. 

d. Be careful following late freezes. 

e. Don’t blame losses from poison, 
poisonous plants, “hardware sickness,” 
etc., on the pasture. Animals die every 
year from lots of different causes, no 
matter what kind of pasture they’re on. 


f. Read N. C. Extension Folder No. 
77 on prevention and treatment of bloat. 
(Get it at your county agent’s office or 
from Agricultural Editor, N. C. State 
College.) 

7. Do you have the soil tests for 
the areas you plan to plant this year? 
And have you ordered the lime you'll 
need? The only way to have lime 
when you need it is to get it now. 
Everybody will want it next July and 
August, but lots of them won’t be 
able to get it then. 
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A familiar 
voice 

steps into 
your home 


It’s that of neighbor or friend—so real, so much like her, 


she seems there beside you. 


Telephone voices sound close and clear because telephone 
service is good. It’s swift and sure and the person at the other 


end of the line is right at hand. 


In the rural areas of the Bell System we keep improving 
service while building lines and adding telephones. 

The best rural telephone service in the world is right here 
in America. That’s especially important in these days of in- 
creased production and national defense. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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SPRING IS ABOUT TO “BUST” OUT ON US— Buy your “So Rite” 
now. You'll need it to sow your fertilizer and lime. Made in the 
South for Southern farms. Don’t forget, any size, any model, any- 


thing for your needs—and at your price. 





HI-BOY No. 600 LHA-U1-6-TR-C 





HITCH HIKER No. 500-U1-6-HiL—For 
tractors with 3-point hydraulic lift. 


PENDER MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C., U.S.A. 
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The BEST WAY 


seeds. 


CERESAN TREATED to protect young seedlings from soll borne 
diseases. SELECT cotton seed should be planted with a corn plate 


to eliminate thinning. 


PLANT AND PLOW SAME WEEK with SELECT seed. This will 
give you an idea as to how quickly SELECT seed germinate. 
FOR BEST RESULTS ask your dealer for SELECT COTTON SEED 


USIVELY TO YOUR DEALER BY 
NTING COMPANY 


PROCESSED AND SOLD EXC 
CHEMICAL DEL 


in Cotton Planting 
is the SELECT WAY... 
Chemically Delinted SELEC 


SELECT COTTON SEED is delinted by a dry process with no acid 
bathing or washing! All lint is removed by dry, hydrogen chloride 
gas. Gravity graded for heavy, vigorous and disease-free SELECT 
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Cotton Seed 
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D / 
Pi—n OF YOUR 
PVFORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 os much as_most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 


Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 


SELF 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the ‘hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style, 


WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 





MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
749 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on 
(_] Self-Feeding Haymaker [_] Silo [_] Cribs [") Bins 


Name. 
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FEEDING 




















Good files help | 


| 


— - 


repair things right, 


make parts fit, 
keep tools sharp 


Best bets, of course, are Black Dia- 
mond files—made for longest life and 
highest value by the world’s foremost 
file manufacturer. Get them from 
your hardware dealer. And for val- 
uable pointers on kinds, use and 

. care of files, write to us 
for free 48-page book, 
“FILE FILOSOPHY.” 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
68 Acorn St., Providence 1, fi.1. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
a file for every purpose — 











What Are Best Crop 
Varieties for 1952? | 


OP Clemson and N. C., State College agronomists present recommen(). 
tions here. For Virginia varieties, see page 165. 


Varieties for North Carolina 

Cotton: All areas—Coker 100 Wilt. fertile soils and Roanoke for light, sand 

Peanuts: (general recommendations) and soils not so fertile. : 
Virginia Bunch, west of Chowan River. Sorghum: Coastal Plains — Honey 
. . . Virginia Runner, east of Chowan Sugar Drip, Orange, and Texas Seeded 
River; and Wilmington Runner in area Ribbon. Piedmont — Honey and Sugar 
around Wilmington. Drip. Mountains—Red Amber, Sugar 

Soybeans: Ogden for heavier, more Drip, and Orange. 
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Hybrid corn: In the case of hybrid 
corn, varieties vary greatly. First, locate 
your county on the map herewith and 
see what area you are in—Area I, Area II, 
etc. Then see in the table below what 
varieties are best for your county and area: 








AREA I (Yellow) AREA V (White) 
” Sea: - Seas 
Full eason Short Season N. C. 27 N.C. 29 
(Yellow) (Yellow) °°N C. 1032 N.C. 31 
Funk G-94 W. Va. 1163 © ° Dixie 82 Dixie 17 
P.A.G. 170 N.C. 24 ®°Dixie 18 
U.S. 13 ue 
U. S. 282 (Yellow) AREA VI (White) 


(Silage only) 


= pr pa N. C. 27 N. C. 29 
AREA If °°Dixie 18 N.C. 31 
Full Season Short Season ** Dixie 82 Dixie 17 











(Yellow) (Yellow) PB Funk G-780W 
U. S. 282 W. Va. 1163 4 — ae 
U.S. 13 N. C. 24 (Yellow) AREA VII (White) 
7 OL Oe OC 36 
NC. _ PAG. 170 N. C. 1032 *Ky. 203 
(Silage) al N.C. 27 *Funk G-515W 
ee °° Dixie 82 N.C. 31 
(Yellow) AREA III (White) °° Dixie 18 N. C. 29 
Rea Seay Pgs Rees (Silage only) Dixie 17 
N. Cc. 27 Dixie 17 °U.S 357A 
N. C. 1032 N. C. 29 °U. S. 282 
U. S. 282 N.C. 3l ak 2.4 


°° Dixie 82 


(Yellow) AREA IV (White) 


° ON. C. 27 N. C. 29 
N. C. 1032 N.C. 31 


°° Dixie 82 


Dixie 17 





Funk G-135 


(Yellow) AREA VIII (White) 





N. C, 27 N. C. 27 
** Dixie 18 N. C. 31 
°° Dixie 82 


Dixie 17 





Short season. 


*° Also recommended for silage. 


Varieties for South Carolina 


Cotton: Coker 100 WR. 

Corn: (entire state) N. C. 27, Douth- 
it’s Prolific; (Piedmont) Dixie 17; (Coast- 
al) Coker’s 811, Lathams Double. 

Soybeans: (Piedmont and Upper 
Coastal) Roanoke, C.N.S., Dortchsoy, 
Ogden; (Lower Coastal) C.N.S., JEW 
45, Yelnando. 


Grain sorghum: (entire state) com 
bine types, Martin’s, Plainsman, Cap 
rock; tall-growing type—hegari. 

Sweet sorghum: (syrup) Sugar Drip, 
Orange, Amber; (silage) Texas, Seeded 
Ribbon cane, Atlas. 

Peanuts: Certified Improved Spat 
ish, Virginia Bunch. 





UR Mr. Eleazer writes that 
many farm records were 
made in South Carolina in 1950 
and 1951, among them these 12: 
1. An all-time record cotton 
production in 1951—394 pounds 
per acre. 

2. A record percentage of our 
cotton crop of 1 - inch - or - longer 
staple—99.6 per cent. 

3. A new yield of tobacco per 
acre—1,345 pounds. 

4. Total farm marketings 
reached a new high—$373 million 
in 1951. 

5. A new high record acreage 





South Carolina Makes 12 New Highs 


of improved permanent pasturés, 
annual grazing crops—1,185,516. 

6. A new record milk produc- 
tion per cow—3,990 pounds. 

7. A new record production of | 
milk—630 million pounds. 

8. A new record in number of | 
dairy cows artificially bred to supe 
rior bulls—12,037. 

9. New high, eggs per hen—l8. | 

10. A new record-— purebred | 
beef bulls on farms, 3,009. 

11. A new record in broilers | 
produced—10 million head. 

12. A new record in turkeys | 
raised—1 million head. | 
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So Smart! 


So Tough! 
ANVIL BRAND 


Dungarees 






Well, sir, they 
really are tops, 
whatever style 
prefer—lace-back 
or regular; for men or 
boys. Women’s and 
girls’ blue jeans, too. 


You'll like the snug 
waist, smooth hips and 
tailored drape in the legs. 
But style isn’t all. Anvil 
8-ounce Sanforized denim is leather-like for wear. 
Many features. Zipper fly on some models. 


But whether dungarees, overalls, matching sets 


or other Work ‘n’ Play clothes, look at Anvil first. 
Read the Tag O’ Facts on every garment. 


Leading dealers feature Anvil Brand. See the 
line—at YOUR favorite store. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 


















Patented a 


a” 
La 


yd Original, Streamlined 


MDowell 


( COUPLERS and pirrines <A 


a » 


Easier and faster to connect or dis- 
connect, McDowell couplings save you 
time, money, labor. No tools required! 
No latches, catches or yokes to bother 
with! Automatic pressure lock assures 
tight seal. Sizes 2’ to 8’’. 
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McDowell Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT SAW. : 
A L/IMBING - TRIMMING MARVEL, / 


Deoler Opportunity 


LOMBARD Ashland Mass. Dept P- 


olan All Year 
HOG WATERER 


Automatic — No floats — 
Non-Freezing 
Provides constant supply 
of clean, fresh water at 
all times. Safeguards 
health. Prevents water 

waste. 

NO HEATING UNITS 
Quickly attached to bar- 
rel or tank. Delivered price 
$5.95. See your dealer or 
order direct. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


> STANDARD MFG. CO. 















Box 52, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 








‘night during breeding season, as both 


Close Grazing 
Hurts! 


XCESSIVE, close grazing will 

ruin lush pasture land,” says 
R. G. Connelly, VPI dairy specialist. 
“Grass and legumes must maintain 
reasonably long blades and stems to 
build up root reserves. Otherwise, 
plants weaken and weeds eventually 
take over. If soil is well fertilized and 
has backlog of plant food, and when 
damp weather favors rapid growth, 
dairymen may let cattle graze the 
pasture closely, and then rotate them 
to another pasture. An occasional 
| feeding on young growth also may 
be allowed in pastures cropped to 
certain plants. Those that can stand 
| close grazing now and then are ordi- 
‘nary white clover, orchardgrass, and 
| bluegrass. Crops which can stand 
| the least close grazing are alfalfa, tall 
| meadow oat grass, and Alta fescue.” 


| 





Tips on Truck 


T a recent meeting of the Vir- 

ginia Horticultural Society, E. M. 
jan, Jr., of the Virginia Truck 
| Experiment Station cited the follow- 
" fertilizer results at the station: 


. With Trish potatoes, 2,000 pounds 
of 5-10-5 band-placed at planting was 
best treatment, 
| application. 

' 

| 2. Deep, and no cultivation of Irish 
potatoes reduced yields somewhat, while 
shallow and hand-hoe cultivation gave 
| the highest yields. 

| 3. Seven pounds of 33 per cent nitro- 
gen fertilizer per acre (1.6 pam to 50 
gallons water) in the transplanting water 
increased yields of tomatoes by approxi- 
mately 2 tons per acre. 

4. Band placement of fertilizer for 
snapbeans was better than topdressing. 
added to Irish potato land 
yields, but also in- 


5. Lime 
slightly increased 
creased scab. 


6. Results of sweet potato fertilizer | 


| ratio experiment on private farms show 


some response 

up to a 3-9-6. Results also show vari- 
| abilities caused by soil differences where 
treatments were the same. 


7. There was no response to lime 
Irish potato cover crop experiment. 


Make Money With Sheep 


'(Continued from page 22) 


will not likely have a carload which 
‘can be sold and shipped to the east- 
ern markets where most lambs _ pro- 
duced in this territory are consumed. 
Wool should be marketed in the same 
cooperative manner for same reason. 

4. Dock and castrate lambs when 
they are ten days to two weeks old. 

5. Keep-ewes clean behind. Clip 
away straggly wool. The accumula- 
tion of feces around the buttocks fur- 
nishes an ideal place for maggots. 
Clip straggly tags of wool around 
udder so lambs can nurse freely. 

6. Keep your prolific breeders. 
Cull out uncertain breeders and re- 
place with ewes from prolific breed- 
ers. Keep rams separate from ewes in 
daytime. Turn ewes with rams at 
rams and ewes will “work” better. 

7. Watch stragglers and find trou- 


to nitrogen and potash | 


on | 








| 
| 
| 
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even better than split | 


| 
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ble. Then remedy it 
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GET YOUR FERTILIZER NOW! 


for spring application on cotton, tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and pasture grasses You will want to get 
plenty of fertilizer for spring application to increase quality and yield 
of your crops and to get more profit for your season’s work. Experience 
demonstrates that fertilizer gives you a bigger return per dollar of 
investment than almost any other expenditure you can make. 

To be sure of the tonnage you need and the correct grade for your 
individual crops, see your fertilizer dealer now. 

When you order fertilizer, it pays to be particular about what you 
get. Ask for your fertilizer by name . . . ask for International Fertilizer. 
Then you can be sure of quality materials and excellent performance 
and the mechanical condition you want for easy, time-saving applica- 
tion in the field. International Fertilizers have been known for more 
than forty years for their crop-producing quality. They. are sold by 


dealers who are well qualified to serve you. 








Shortages of raw materials, especially solid 


nitrogen materials and the sulfuric acid need- 





ed for superphosphate, threaten to curtail 







fertilizer production. To be sure of getting io 





the supplies you need, place your order now. 


























See Your International Fertilizer Dealer 
for SATISFACTION AT HARVEST TIME 
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PLANT FOOD DIVISION 








INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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FINANCE YOUR FARM CAPITAL NEEDS 


With a Loan That Has 


THESE FEATURES— 


1. Long term. 

2. Low cost. 

3. Convenient payments with 
prepayment privileges. 

4. A loan service policy de- 
signed to help farmers own 
their farm homes free of 
debt. 


5. Friendly local service. 


These features are included in all 
Federal Land Bank Loans. 


The Cooperative Federal Land Bank 
System, which is owned entirely by its 
farmer members has made more than a 
million long-term loans to farmers since 
1917. It has assets of over a billion 
dollars. 


If you need credit for a constructive 
agricultural purpose, or if your present 


St. Paul and 24th Sts. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK | | 





























NATIONAL FARM 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL LAND BANK Loans 
Low taterest Rates Long-Term 






































mortgage does not include the above 
features, contact the National Farm 
Loan Association through which land 
bank loans are made to farmers in your 
county. For further information, write to 
the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, 
Columbia, South Carolina, if your farm 
is located 
south, or to the Federal Land Bank of 
Balttmore, Baltimore, Maryland, if it is 
in Virginia or further north. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
Columbia 
$. C. 





Without obligating me in any way, send me free booklet about 
long term low cost land bank loans and the location of my 


National Farm Loan Association. 











in the Carolinas or further ° 





YOUR CHOICE 


Given Without Cost! 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


See your friends and neighbors, ask- 
ing them for their new or renewal sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Farmer. Jim 
select your choice of the 6 piece Party 
Set or 4-in-1 Utility Set 


Subscriptions taken in your own house- Attached is my subscription list and remittance 
hold do not count. Also, they must be : 
for bona fide farmers or on RFD routes. OF Bonceccenesccevancntibannaennn Please send me: 


Gift subscriptions are not accept- 





able. So, start out NOW, for your | O 6 Piece Party Set [() 4-in-1 Utility Set () Both Sets 
nearest friends or neighbors; you'll be 
surprised how quickly and easily you I 
can secure the necessary subscriptions ' Noame....... 
Note: Sell $4.00 in subscriptions and 
get BOTH of these handy, useful items. | 
POR cccecccnccnnnintaliiiiitisntnnienctaniettinaniniaiadinninntinnneninniesiin 
Subscription Rates l 
2 years, $1.00—5 years, $2.00 l Town. re ee 


instruc 


Sell only $2.00 in subscriptions and | rh FAMER 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 
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North Carolina’s Platform for Progress 


(Continued from page 16) 


Living.” For the program to be suc- 
cessful, farm people must convert 
increased income into healthier, hap- 
pier living. Dollars from more effi- 
cient farming are but tools to build 
a more satisfying, a more joyous rural 
civilization. 

In the minds and hearts of those 
behind the program is a_ picture, 
about like this, of what the typical 
“Farm Family of Tomorrow” can be: 


1. A healthy family, with a balanced 
diet, containing daily the “Basic Seven” 
foods; with adequate medical and dental 
service; with a well equipped hospital 
nearby; and with hospital and medical 
insurance to protect against the ravages 
of accident and disease. 

2. A well educated family, with chil- 
dren securing a full public school educa- 
tion and, if possible, continuing into col- 
lege; with adults and children alike 
reading good books and magazines, at- 
tending short courses and frequent 
meetings at their state agricultural col- 
lege; with daily newspapers and radio 
at their disposal keeping them informed 
about current events. 

3. A well housed family, with elec- 
tricity, screens, running water, bathtubs, 
good heating, and as many modern ap- 
Mliances as practicable contributing to 
Both comfort and health. 

4. A well clothed family, with com- 


fortable, attractive clothing suited to 
each season of the year. 

5. A community-minded family, with 
children and adults taking leadership in 
all activities for community betterment 


6. A saving family, that regularly set, 
aside funds earmarked for. a specif 
future need. 

7. A religious family, that contributes 
to the support of a rural church, attends 
its services regularly, and exemplifies 
the real merits of Christianity jn jt 
everyday living. 

8. A happy family, that demonstrates 
that hard work, ample play, and a re. 
gard for others make life joyous and 
rewarding. 

Such are the means and the 
end of North Carolina’s “Pat. 
form for Progress.” Farm people 
all over the state will be hearing 
more about it, for the goal is “A 
program for every county, a plan 
for every farm.” Through this 
dynamic, unified movement, 
North Carolina—with the full eo. 
operation of all its farm people, 
organizations, and agencies—can 
develop the finest rural civiliza- 
tion the world has ever known. 
The opportunity for advancement 
is as boundless as the capacity of 
a great people for growth. 


Lick Drouth in Your Pastures 


(Continued from page 19) 


back of the place last summer. Lots 
of them hadn't said a good word for 
kudzu in a long time. 

Kudzu is a plant that has been both 
oversold and overcussed. It’s neither 
as wonderful nor as sorry as has been 
claimed. But it was a lifesaver for 
folks who had it where they could 
graze it last summer. 

Kudzu’s strongest point is its abil- 
ity to withstand drouth and be ready 
to graze any time during the summer 
and early fall when you may need it. 
Cattle like it, and you don’t have to 
graze or clip to keep it palatable as 
well as nutritious. 

Kudzu is not a high yielder, and it’s 
easily overgrazed if you overestimate 
its carrying capacity. It is good feed. 
Dairy cows on the Lower Coastal 
Plain Station did very well with 
kudzu as their only forage for several 
seasons. It should go on land that’s 
too rough or sandy to make good per- 
manent pasture. Look around and 
see if you don't have a place for 
kudzu. Here’s how to get and use it: 

1. Set crowns in rows before growth 


starts in the spring; 25-foot rows with 
plants 3% feet in the row will take 50 
plants per acre; narrower rows will take 
more plants, but give quicker cover. 

2. Fertilize with 200 pounds 0-14-l4 
mixed in the row. Kudzu is a poor land 
crop, but a poor crop without some fer- 
tilizer. (The 200 pounds per acre seems 
like mighty little fertilizer, but in 25 
foot rows it’s enough to put in the row. 

3. Plant a row crop between the rows 
and cultivate until a fair cover is estab- 
lished. This is usually the second year. 

4. Fertilize established stands with 
300 to ane youn 0-14-14 every yea 
that the kudzu is used. Disk the field 
in the winter in cases where stands are 
spotty, and weeds, briers, or sprouts are 
coming in. 

5. After it’s well established, graze it 
as you need it, but always practice 10 
tational grazing. Don’t graze it to the 
ground, and be sure it fully recovers be 
fore turning on again. 

So much for four ways to lick 
diouth in our pastures. There was one 
more way we discussed last month- 
sow more Sericea lespedeza this 
month if you have not already sowed 
it. Turn back to page 130 of the 
February Progressive Farmer for full- 
er directions for success with serices. 


Parity Prices vs. Prices Received by Farmers 


Here is a comparison of U. S. and North Carolina prices re- 
ceived by farmers Jan. 15 and a comparison with parity prices: 





Op 

Product N. C. Price U. S. Price Un 
Cotton, pound... .407 .387 113 
OS SIE Se RED DRO NE eR 2.22 2.20 90 
eS eee. Rie reser one an 1.70 1.68 94 
a a ee 3.50 27.20 129 
SAE ee EEA Re : 54 405 git 
Piliie. NRE, CHE <n ccinnttsannninimseomnaniatbinsion 5.95* 5.16* 101f 
SS LN ARTETA A .122 .104 78 
OO eee 49 462 - 
Butterfat, pound.................--.------ pk Late Nne = 61 .799 100 
Sweet potatoes, bushel.............-...---------se--aeee0 3.25 3.47 134 
13.10 12.90 - 


I GO eines 


* Preliminary; 7 Percentage of seasonably adjusted prices to parity prices. 
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Extension Director D. W. Watkins congratulates new cotton-growing champ, 





J. Maurice Smith, as C. A. Gibson (right) and other top winners look on. 
Back row, left to right, are: J. C. McCauley, J. W. Breazeale, J. K. May- 
field, L. E. Smith, P. B. Day, Johnnie W. Austin, and Rufus L. Martin. 


Ten Ways To Make a Big Cotton Crop 


(Continued from page 15) 


program for increasing, processing, 
storing, and distributing planting 
seed of approved varieties. All cotton 
farmers should cooperate in the one- 
variety cotton improvement program 
to standardize cotton production. 

2. Select only fertile, well drained, 
and warm-natured soils. Lay off uni- 
form rows 30 to 42 inches apart, de- 
pending upon soil type, fertility, and 
equipment to be used. Uniform row 
width is necessary for mechanized 
farming and insect control. 

3. Buy and store fertilizers as 
early as possible, particulariy nitro- 
gen and potash, wherever good dry 
storage facilities are available on the 
farm. .. . On average cotton land, 
use 1 ton limestone per acre every 
three years. Lime hastens maturity, 
decreases stalk size, and increases 
yields. Place fertilizer 2 to 3 
inches to side of drill and 2 inches 
below seed level. If this cannot be 
done, mix the fertilizer with the soil 
in the drill. . . . Good insect control 
is essential in getting profitable re- 
turns from high fertilization. 

4, Use fertilizer suggestions below 
as a guide. 

5. Plant on a firm seedbed. Plant 
as soon as danger from cold weather 
is past. Plant enough seed per acre 
to insure a good stand. 

6. Delay thinning until danger 
from dying is past. Leave three 
stalks per hill about 8 to 12 inches 
apart. Do not destroy a good stand 
by careless chopping. Cultivate shal- 
low and often enough to control 
weeds and grass. 

7. Defoliate rank cotton-just ahead 
of picking. Pick cotton promptly 
after opening. Keep trash out of 
cotton in picking, handling, and 
storage. Spread and dry green or 
damp cotton before storage. Try to 
make standard-weight bales of 450 
to 550 pounds. Take your cotton to 
a well equipped, well operated gin. 


8. Use a recommended _insecti- 
cide. Proper timing, a sufficient num- 
ber of applications, and thorough 
coverage with insecticides—all these 
are necessary for effective insect con- 
trol. Rotation, good cultural prac- 
tices, defoliation, and early stalk de- 
struction are important aids for con- 
trol of both insects and diseases. 
Seed treatment and resistant varieties 
are important factors in disease con- 
trol. Insecticides recommended for 
cotton insect control include both 
dusts and sprays. Dusts recommend- 
ed include BHC-DDT, toxaphene, 
and aldrin-DDT. Recommended 
sprays include toxaphene, aldrin- 
DDT, and TEPP. Cotton growers 
will be given detailed recommenda- 
tions in Clemson College Extension 
Circular 367, “Cotton Production, 
Insect and Disease Control.” It is a 
guide to 1) the formulations and 
amounts to use; 2) proper timing of 
applications, and 3) methods of 
checking the thoroughness and effec- 
tiveness of controls being used. This 
circular will be available at the offices 
of county agents or may be obtained 
from the Clemson Publications De- 
partment. 

9. Special emphasis will be given 
crop rotations, especially in the Pied- 
mont, and to seed treatment in all 
sections of the state to aid in the con- 
trol of fungus diseases of cotton. 
Fungicides which are recommended 
for treatment of fuzzy and reginned 
seed include Ceresan-M, New Im- 
proved (5 per cent) Ceresan, 2 per 
cent Ceresan, and Dow 9-B; and for 
delinted seed Ceresan-M, Dow 9-B, 
Arasan, and Spergon. 

10. Early applications of poisons 
is recommended for the Piedmont 
section of the state for control of 
thrips and for possible help in fore- 
stalling Ascochyta blight. Dust de- 
foliants are recommended for hasten- 
ing the opening of bolls and for re- 
ducing losses from boll rots. 








ee 


Fertilizer Suggestions 
Pounds 
per Acre Analysis Condition 
400-800 3-12-6 Following legumes, heavy soils 
400-800 8-9-9 or 4-12-12 Following legumes, lighter soils 
400-800 8-9-12 Following legumes, soil low in available potash 
400-600 4-12-4 Poorer types of heavier soils 
| 400-600 4-10-6 Poorer types of lighter soils 
400-1,000 4-8-8 or 5-10-10 Average lighter soils low in available potash 
400- 1,000 5-10-5 Average types of heavier soils 
400-1,000 8-8-8 Productive soils, high yields expected 


Sidedress with 30 to 50 pounds available nitrogen per acre. 
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Century is the outstand- 

ing new line of all-pur- 

pose sprayers that gives * 
extra convenience features 

and years of dependable 
service at a price you can 
afford. There is a Cen- s 
tury Sprayer to fit on ev- 

ery tractor . . . designed 

for every need. 








MODEL A-!1 SPRAYER 


GREATER COVERAGE-—Full 21 or 28 foot boom, 
covers both sides of 6 or 8 rows. 


EASIER OPERATION—Complete control of pressure 
and flow... 
entire boom height, All from the tractor seat. 


raise or lower boom arms . . . adjust 


ADJUSTABLE ROW SPACING—36 to 40 inches. 


LONGER USE WITHOUT REFILLING — Rugged 


sprayer mounting carries 110 gallons. 


No. 110 shown above—6 row—$163.50 
For Ford or Ferguson, $141.50—For J. |. Case Utility Platform, $124.25 


(f.0.b. factory) 
For the name of your Century dealer write: 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh, N. C 


R. C. Cropper Co., Macon, Ga. 


Hamilton Equipment, Inc., 710 N. Henry Street, Charlottesville, Va. 


CENTURY 


Farm Equipment Division 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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SAVE 
WORK, 
TIME, 
MONEY! 


IT’S SO EASY to prepare food 
for Harder-Freez storage. Sove 
work, time, money in many 
ways! Outstanding features, 
outstanding value! Write today! 
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SOHC SESESSEHESSESESHEESEHESEEEEESESESE 
Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PR3 Niles, Michigan. Rush information on 
(0 Harder-Freez Home Freezers () Horder Milk Coolers 


ADDRESS ” ~ 
SCC eCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “| saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ 











ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 




















SPITZ PISTOL INVENTION ! 


io) 





Complete with 
50 bullets 









Simplified 
percussion action 
permits low cost shooting. Not 
on air or pellet gun but a 
smoll bore pistol! Light 14mg 
Mero POWGer charge drives 12 coliber 
' lead bullets ot high velocity.Gun 
has only 4 moving parts. 5 inch barre |. Heavy duty. Free 
pomphlet on expert pistol shooting, indoor-outdoor tor 
get ranges. Ammunition at stores. Limited quantity of 
Spotz pistols. Sold direct only. Stote age. Send $2.98 to 
LUNDE ARMS CORP., Box R-354, Son Gobriel, Calif 








QUICK CASH for MEN—WOMEN 


No Experience Required 
No Money Risk 
Double your money each easy 
sale with Gibson's Big ‘‘Master 
Five Flavor Deal’’ (24 ounces 
Finest Food Flavors assorted, 5 
Bottles $1.29). Other Bargain 
Combinations, Premium Deals 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
Particulars and Sample Léad- 
ing Product, FREE. Write, 
J. W. Gibson Co., Dept. 215, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

















LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 
Sem 2 i Scaecea amour tonnes 

_ 
566 a mas 'y’ exact spreading — 50 Ibs. to 
8,000 Ibs. per acre. tron clod 
. gvorontee. 12,000 working 
in 28 states. 
ast MOORE'S EQUIPMENT CO. 


hitch. No-clog agitator. Gives 
> SWEDESBORO 44, NEW JERSEY 
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Another money-making 
corn crop ... thanks to NACO? 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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A NACO user for more than 27 
years, Mr. R. E. Cox, Goldsboro, 
N. C., insures a whopping yield of 
money-making corn by fertilizing 
liberally with top-quality NACO. 
With NACO, you, too, can be 
, three-ways-sure of a bigger yield: 
sure of top-quality ingredients ... 
sure of the formulas which have 
proved best in your own neigh- 
borhood ... sure of extra careful 
blending and mixing. To be sure 
of having the plant food you will 
need soon, see your NACO dealer 
this week, and stock up early! 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 


you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 
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Keep your soil in top crop condition 
— with this great BURCH Flexi-Hoe! 
Takes fewer man-hours to work any 
field. Each one-row gang has SIX 
pivot points. Gives thorough, even 
penetration in high and low spots 
alike! Straight tooth is a BURCH 


. 


exclusive — bites deep with “ex- 


Mail 7 
coupon 
now. 





“BEST 
IMPLEMENTS 
IN EARTH” 





Town 


FIRST AND ONLY TRULY FLEXIBLE 3-ROW ROTARY HOE! 










“Cultivates every inch 
of my fields. . . faster 
and cleaner, too!” 





v 


plosive” force to root out weeds. 
Each all-steel 14” spider wheel has 
14 of these self-sharpening steel 
teeth. High clearance frame inter- 
changeable with 2-Row Hoe. Built- 
in weight box, high-speed bearings, 
and many other special features. 
See it at your BURCH dealer's soon. 





as GD Gun eee emi Ee aED CD —----4 
BURCH PLOW WORKS, Dept. G-42, Evansville, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Power-Lift and Drawbar Implements 


Send free literature on [] Power-Lift Implements 
CJ Drawbar Implements to: 


aren cerereweseeercesccercercccsscceccesceeseesececoseseoes 


Street or R.F.D 




































The Calhoun Home at 
Clemson 


You are to be congratulated for 
your article and colored pictures 
of “Famous Southern Homes,” by 
Eugene Butler, January issue. An- 
other home, the John C. Calhoun 
home, located on the Clemson 
College campus, would also make 
interesting reading for your fine 
magazine and its readers. 

William C. Gillespie, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


P. F. Suits Maryland 


I live just south of Washington, 
D. C. The southern and eastern 
half of Maryland is as warm or 
warmer than the inland half of 
the South. For example, I raise 
velvet beans in my corn, practice 
year-round grazing, etc. Your 
magazine is by far the best farm 
monthly; suits us here in tobacco 
country better than those aimed 
at the Midwest. Keep up the good 
job! F. W. Wyvill, 

Prince Georges County, Md. 


Mr. Wyvill proves his faith by 
his works. He gave Progressive 
Farmer subscriptions as Christmas 
presents to his father and several 
Maryland friends. 


How To Get Soil Test 
I am an interested farmer who 
needs to get my soil tested so I 
can know what kind of fertilizer 
to buy for each crop. How can I 
get it tested? 
C. R., South Carolina 
Since you live in South Caro- 
lina, take some soil from about 10 
or 12 places on your fields, mix it 
all together in a clean pail, then 
send } pint of this soil mixture to 
Department of Agronomy, S. C. 
Experiment Station, Clemson, S. C. 


Use Less Fire and More 
Sense! 

In running through some old 
clippings I have just come across 
a Progressive Farmer editorial 
page for April 1944. It begins 
with this paragraph: 

Thirty years ago the late great Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp sent a message to 
Progressive Farmer readers we have 
never forgotten. Said he: “Let’s use 
less fire and more sense in dealing 
with our woods and fields!” 

Next it asks, “Is it hurtful to 
burn off grass and broomsedge 
fields?” and answers with figures 
from two long and thorough seriés 
of experiments by the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station as follows: 

No. 1—Eight-year tests: Burned- 
over areas averaged 1,366 pounds 
grass; unburned areas averaged 2,886 
pounds grass. 

No. 2—Eleven-year tests: Burned- 
over areas, 1,858 pounds grass; un- 
burned areas, 1,907 pounds grass. 


This 1944 clipping reminded 





me of a comment the late B. A. 
Warriner made less than a year 
before he died—“I don’t believe 
there is 1 acre of pasture burned 
now for 50 acres burned 15 years 
ago.” He added (to my pleasure), 
“And I believe you forestry people 
have had as much to do with it 
as anyone.” 

Ben was talking of southwest 
Virginia, but I believe what he 
says is substantially true through- 
out the state. Whereas burning 
broomsedge used to be almost 
standard practice, it is of rare oc- 
currence now. No one person or 
group can claim credit, but among 
us, we do seem to be getting 
somewhere. Wilbur O'Byrne, 
VPI Extension Forester, 

Blacksburg, Va. 


Don’t Worry 

I so enjoyed the story, “My 
Blessed,” by Bill Meacham in The 
Progressive Farmer January 1952 
issue. Lack of work and initiative 
are the reasons for many farms 
being run-down, unpainted, and 
poor. Everything in life that is 
worth having is worth working to 
achieve. Maybe this story will 
give some farmer an idea on how 
to improve his farm. 

On another subject—about wor- 
rying: I never worry, and lots of 
people envy me so much while 
they sit around worrying about 
tomorrow and yesterday. My an- 
swer to worry is prayer, and I 
keep a copy of a little saying in 
my desk drawer and read it occa- 
sionally. It was written by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and it says: 

“Real prayer always does one of 
two things: 1) It either frees us 
from the trouble we fear, or 2) 
gives us the strength and courage 
to meet the trouble when it 
comes.” Mrs. J. C. Franks, 

Tarrant County, Tex. 


America and Germany 

I have been taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer for years, and it is 
the only magazine I read from 
cover to cover. I am past the age 
when I coyld work on a farm, but 
still I love the soil for what you 
can do to it and for what it will 
return to you. 

I was born in Germany and 
raised on the farm. I worked in 
haytime from 2 in the mornings 
until 11 and 12 at night at 25 
cents per day, payable in gold. 
Wintertime was the only time to 
play, in snow and ice when the 
ground was frozen. 

We were so poor that when we 
came home from school there was 
nothing to eat but black bread, 
and we sprinkled salt on that in- 
stead of lard or butter. I came 
to Savannah, Ga.,’in 1900 and 
worked in a grocery store for $5 
a month, room and board. I! 
worked from 5 a.m. to 8:30 at 
night, only we had Sunday free. 
In Germany, when I was too little 
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to help, Father and Mother hired 
me out as shepherd boy from 
April to October for larger land- 
owners, at 10 marks, or $2.50, for 
six months. John D. Bischoff, 

Duval County, Fla. 


More Praise for Romaine 


May I congratulate The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on the fine job 
your youngfolks editor, Romaine 
Smith, is doing? We in the field of 
4-H club work are delighted 
the great interest The Progressive 
Farmer is showing in all programs 
relating to rural youngfolks. We 
feel that not a small part of the 
credit for this interest is due to the 
fine job that Romaine is doing. 
George Foster, Field Agent, 
Southern States USDA 
Extension Service 

Likes P. F. Music Lessons 

As a teacher in elementary 
schools, I have found the series of 
articles on music by Frederick 
Stanley Smith most helpful. It 
would be greatly appreciated if 
this could be made a permanent 
feature of The Progressive Farmer. 

I am so glad you do not adver- 


tise alcoholic beverages; thus, I 
can safely, gladly take The Pro- 
gressive Farmer into my classroom. 
Mrs. Vivian E. Woods, 
Burleson County, Tex. 


Framing February Cover 


I just love to receive my Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I enjoy it so 
much. But why did you ruin your 
beautiful February cover by print- 
“The Progressive Farmer” across 
it? I want so much to frame the 
little collies, but cannot unless I 
cut off one’s head. Can’t there be 
some other way to print it without 
ruining a lovely picture like that? 

Mrs. M. D. Hubbard, 
Rockingham County, N. C. 


We apologize to our many read- 
ers who feel just as Mrs. Hubbard 
does, and we hope not to spoil any 
such especially beautiful cover 
again. Meanwhile, we offer this 
suggestion: Take tracing paper 
and outline around puppy’s head 
on right. Use this as pattern to cut 
solid green or blue paper strip 
about 14 inches deep and paste 
across top. If desired, you can 
cover date in lower right hand cor- 
ner with similar strip. 





LUEMOLD is a yearly 

threat to tobacco plant- 
beds. But, fortunately, effi- 
cient, dependable, economical 
control is available to all grow- 
ers. There is no excuse for fail- 
ure to control this disease with 
the recommended dust or 
spray treatments. 


Materials for Spray Treat- 
ments: Two chemicals, 65 per 
cent zineb and 76 per cent 
ferbam, are recommended by 
the North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 

Sixty - five per cent zineb is 
available to growers under such 
trade names as Dithane Z-78 and 
Parzate. In preparing the spray 
mixture, 12 ounces of either of 
these materials is mixed with 25 
gallons of water (2% level table- 
spoonfuls per gallon of water). 
About 1% pounds of either Di- 
thane Z-78 or Parzate will be 
needed for spraying 100 square 
yards of plantbed for the season. 

Seventy-six per cent ferbam is 
available to growers under such 
trade names as Fermate, NuLeaf, 
and Ferradow. Spray mixtures 
require 1 pound of either of these 
materials to 25 gallons of water 
(5 level table spoonfuls per gallon 
of water). About 2 pounds of 
either are needed for spraying 
100 square yards of plantbed dur- 
ing the season. 

Do not use above concen- 
trate materials for dusting. 


Materials for Dust Treat- 
ments: Prepared dusts contain- 
ing no less than 6 per cent 
zineb or not less than 10 per 
cent ferbam are recommend- 





Stop That Bluemold! 


By Howard R. Garris 
Extension Plant Pathologist, N. C. State College 


ed. Such dusts are usually 
available as 10 per cent dithane 
dust, 10 per cent Parzate dust, 
15 per cent Fermate dust, 15 
per cent NuLeaf dust, 15 per 
cent Ferradow dust. However, 
some mixers may simply label 
the material 6 per cent zineb 
dust or 10 per cent ferbam 
dust. The important thing to 
remember is to read labels and 
see that the proper active in- 
gredient is present. Some label, 
may have the long chemical 
name zinc ethylene bisdithio- 
carbamate on the label instead 
of the word zineb. Likewise, 
some may have ferric dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate instead of fer- 
bam. About 25 pounds of ei- 
ther dust will ‘ needed for 
each 100 square yards of plant- 
bed during the season. 

Do not try to use these pre- 
pared dust materials for the 
mixing of sprays. 


Application of Materials: 

For either spray or dust treat- 
ments, the first application 
should be made when the 
plants are about the size of a 
dime, to give you reasonable 
guarantee of being ahead of 
bluemold. Delay is a gamble. 
Don't put it off—put it on. 
Treatments should then be con- 
tinued twice weekly until 
plants free of bluemold are as- 
sured for transplanting. Appli- 
cations of dust or spray that are 
washed off by rain should be 
repeated as soon as possible. 
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MODERN, 
GAS-FIRED 
CURING 
SYSTEMS 


GASTOBAC 


You can make more clear profit from your tobacco crop with this modern, 
gas-fired curing system. 

Here’s why—the steady, evenly-spread heat automatically maintained 
by GASTOBAC curers kills out the stem at a lower temperature .. . 
leaving higher weight and best possible grade in your tobacco. 


GASTOBAC is the clean, odorless curing system—cannot fume, smoke, 
or contaminate your tobacco. Buyers pay a top price for these cleaner, 
better-colored GASTOBAC curings! 


, 





T SAFE WO FLUES NO FUMES 






SIMPLE AND SAFE—Note the absence of flues, stacks, and vent pipes. Plenty of working 
room in this typical bright tobacco installation! Thermostatic control unit (inset) gives you 
convenient, fool-proof regulation PLUS positive protection against fire. 


GASTOBAC SAVES WORK AND MONEY 


No watching is required. GASTOBAC stays at the exact temperature you 
set regardless of weather changes. No hi indling of fuel—allow full time for 
other farm work. There’s no maintenance or part replacement . . . no lines 
to level . . . no electricity requived. Low fuel cost. Fits any size, shape, 
or construction of barn. Burners last a lifetime. 


Plan now for bigger, surer tobacco profits. See your Butane-Propane dealer, 
or send us the coupon. 


SOLD — INSTALLED — SERVICED BY YOUR BUTANE-PROPANE GAS DEALER 


GASIOBAC Sorat ee 


GASTOBAC COMPANY i 
306 W. Tremont St. Charlotte, N. C. , 

Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information about GASTOBAC Gas-Fired Curing 1 
Systems. 





i 
CURING SYSTEMS SYSTEMS Print Name ' 
Print Address._.__ | 
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A PRODUCT OF BRIGHT LEAF INDUSTRIES 
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Here’s the plowin’est plow you ever 
saw! The Krause F-4, MOUNTED 
DIRECT On your 3-point hitch tractor, 
Stays in the ground and cuts clean 
through hard or heavy soils and 
thick trash. Anti-friction bearings 


KRAUSE PLOW CORP. + 


Kravse 5 to 
Tiller mounts direct on 
3-point hitch tractor 
soves you time, work 
money on chisel plowing 
cultivating. 





310 S. 


7-shank Chisel- 
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Cur Costs! 


THE KRAUSE ‘‘F-4"' 
ONE-WAY DISC PLOW 
26” Dises—10” Spacing 


throughout, plus sturdy weight- 
saving design, and four big 26” 
discs make the Krause F-4 the easiest 
pulling, lightest draft plow you ever 
worked with. Check the many F-4 
features with your dealer today. 


MONROE + HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


\ Krause K-7, K-9, AND F-8 


your One-Way plows mount direct 
” on 3-point hitch . . . help 
and you do faster, easier, better 


and 


plowing and tillage. 


OSE 





TILLAGE @ 



























PULLORUM CLEAN CHICKS 
VA.-U. S. APPROVED 


Here in the heart of Virginia we are producing New 
Hampshire Chicks that are really bringing poult- 
rymen profits. We have the big master flock on our 
own breeding farm and the same blood fines have 
been distributed throughout our entire flock sys- 
tem. You will like our New Hampshires because of 
their rapid growth, light color, economical feed 
conversion and persistent egg production through- 
out the entire year. Our rigid selection program as- 
sures you big, husky, livable chicks. Better try Bir- 
chett’s chicks for your next brood and see why our 
customers are so enthusiastic 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


It tells all about our breeding and selection pro- 
gram and our Va., U.S. Approved-Pullorum Clean 
New Hampshires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Rock-Hampshire Cross chicks. Let 
us tell you about the advantage of our location for 
fast overnight delivery to all points in the East. 
Write for it today. 


TER Ta 0. 80x 


207-P 

















We've stepped-up the 


g describes our R.O.P 
8s, White and Barred Rocks an 
production inheritance behind Pine 

it’s FR Send post card te 


work 


grower’s profits.”’ 


8071. W. Broad St. 


Get Both Egg and Meat Profits from Same Strain 


growth and feathering in our strains 
maintained high egg production too 
s t 9 to 10 weeks with egg production as high as always 


BABY CHICK PRICES. Save more on the chicks you buy 
more on your flock at season’s end with 


W. RE 
PINE TOP POULT 


Write for 
Catalog 


PINETOP | 
Z. 


aay Chih s 
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My nor 
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3 to 3% 
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Approved New Hamp- 
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Top chicks 
ndlay for big 
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1D WILLIAMS, Mgr. 


Y FARMS 


Richmond, Virginia 


catalog 


‘chicks 





Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 

both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
racy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 
replaced free Str.Hatch Males Pullets 
FRADE AO wes Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
White Leghorns’........ } 11.90 4.90 24.90 
White, Bult Rocks, white” | 

Wyandottes, S. C.'Reds.../ 11.90 11.90 15.90 
Mixed Heavies......... ° 9.90 13.90 
Mixed: May be all pullets, males or Str. Hatch—% 
I, a on ak wee ee ies oh ak kes $8.90 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. .$4. 
“AAA Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
3 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today, 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 157 Birmingham, Alab 


BABY CHICKS, spec. $490 


HELMS f99-Line CHICKS 


RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SRIED 
Real quality ot prices that will 
please you. U. S. Certified White 
Leghorn chicks, 229-301 egg ROP 
sired. Over three fourths of mat- 
ings in New Hampshires, Rocks 
and Reds headed by 200-339 egg 
ROP sired males. Danish Brown 
Leghorns. Sex-Linked Crossbreds. 








Special broiler chicks; Delaware TURKEY 
cross. Cornish-Hamp cross. All POULTS 
chicks U. S. Pullorum Clean. 3 — 
world records, U. S. Egg Contests. [sroad Breast 
Free Catalog, write today. Bronze 

HELM’S CHICKS |v. §, smu 
Paducah, Ky. Bex 9 Corinth, Miss. 
































USE tillage took How To Start Chicks 


Right 


By C. F. Parrish 
N. C. State College 


The kind of practices you use in brooding chicks is 


the most important factor in determining whether you 


make a profit or loss. . . 


. Here Mr. Parrish gives 


information that will help you in brooding chicks, 


HE season for brooding chicks is 

getting well under way, and dur- 
ing the next 90 days probably more 
chicks will be placed under brooders 
in North Carolina than at any com- 
parable time during the year. 

This year, 1952, is another year 
when we should expect the produc- 
ers of commercial 
eggs to make a fair 
profit. The advis- 
ability of starting a 
broiler business is 
still questionable. 
It depends on the 
availability of com- 
peting foods and 
their prices. How- 
ever, broilers can 
be grown at’a profit, and many will 
expand the operation and through 
the use of labor-saving devices, high 
quality chicks, and good feed, they 
will make a fair return on their in- 
vestment. Here are some questions 
and our answers: 





Mr. 


Parrish 


“What is the best type of brood- 
ing system?” 

This is the brooding season, and 
many questions are being asked re- 
garding the types of brooders to use 
and an approximation of the cost. 
Two important conclusions of Dela- 
ware poultrymen (as set forth in a bul- 
letin entitled “Poultry Heating Sys- 
tems,” by Silas McHenry of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware) are as follows: 

1. Where a cool room system of 
br@bding was used, broilers feathered 
more rapidly, chicks were healthier in 
mild weather, and there was a lower 
fuel cost involved. 

2. The advantages of the warm room 
system (where the entire brooder room 
is heated) are that: 1) chicks had drier 
litter; 2) they were more comfortable in 
wintertime; and 3) more heat was pro- 
vided when chicks were sick. 

“Which type of brooding sys- 
tem costs most per chick?” 

Records show that where a cen- 
tral heating system was used and 
10,000 or more chicks were brooded, 
the cost of direct hot-air-type heat 
varied from 16 cents to 20 cents per 
chick; infrared, 18 cents to 20 cents; 
hot water, 20 cents to 25 cents; and 
indirect warm air, 12 cents to 18 
cents per chick. 

Where individual stoves were used 
(each with a 500-chick capacity), in- 
stallation cost for oil-type heat was 
7 cents per chick; coal, 8 cents; gas, 
9 to 11 cents; and electric, 10 cents. 

The fuel cost per chick for operat- 
ing the above types of brooders was 
as follows: 


Central Heat 


Central hot water (coal).......... 
Central hot water (oil)............ 
Indirect warm air (coal).......... 


0.6 cent 
1.0 cent 
1.0 cent 





Indirect hot air (oil) 1.5 cents 
Infrared éveccovcesee cvece yA cents 


6S) eae ane 1.5 cents 
ae 1.6 cents 
Coal ...... 1.9 cents 
Oil oe eeecccececccecccceccccccccesccecccscces - 2.3 cents 





“How many chicks are neces. 
sary to make a central heating 
system practical?” 

From the above comparisons it 
appears that 1) for brooder installa- 
tions of 10,000 or more, it would be 
well to give serious consideration to 
central hot water heating; and 2) for 
brooder installations under 10,000 
chicks, individual stoves such as gas, 
coal, oil, and electric could be given 
serious consideration. While some 
work has been done in the field of 
electric brooding using infrared 
bulbs, there is not enough informa- 
tion available to make definite state- 
ments regarding this type of brood- 
ing. However, it holds promise, and, 
with the advent of infrared tubes, it 
may or may not become the accepted 
method of brooding chicks in North 
Carolina. Regardless of the system 
of brooding used, always insist on a 
brooder of the type you need. 


“What are the vital brooding 
practices?” 

Here are three brooding “musts” 
no one can neglect without danger: 


1. Provide plenty of room for 
chicks. Ample feed hopper space and 
watering space are just as important 
as ample heat. It doesn’t pay to tr 
to economize by placing more chicks 
under the brooder than the brooder 
will handle, or more chicks in the 
house than it will 
These are false economy practices. 
Give each chick % square foot of floor 
space—more if chicks are to be grown 
to a heavy broiler or fryer size. 


accommodate. 


2. Provide 3 pounds water along 
with 1 pound of feed. It requires 
about 30 pounds water to wash down 
10 pounds feed, the amount that the 
average broiler will consume in the 
10- to 11-weeks’ period of time. Thus, 
1,000 chicks need over 3,700 gallons 
water. It would appear from the 
above that some of our commercial 
broiler growers would need a strong 
creek nearby! Anyway, those making 
the greatest return and experiencing 
the lowest mortality are the farmers 
providing plenty of room, feed hop- 
per space, and watering space for 
their chicks. 

3. Use good equipment and good 
management. Resolve now to do a 
better job of chick raising in 1952 
With the narrowing of margins likely, 
efforts to offset this with good mal 
agement and proper equipment are 
even more important now. 
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‘Danger of Disease 


Among Baby Chicks 

Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
; scaution anc 
a drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
4 generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
hecomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock be- 
fore you are aware. Use preventive meth- 
ods-use Walko Tablets. For over forty 
years thousands of poultry raisers have de- 
pended upon them. You, too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to 
aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa, 
writes; “I have been using Walko Tablets | 


for 35 years with splendid results. I would 
not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. I also use them for my 
grown birds with the same satisfaction.” 








You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely sat- 
ised with results. The Waterloo Savings 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guaran- 
tee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer 
cannot supply you. Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 
and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 








WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Have CHAMPION LAYERS 
Direct From Marti’s Modern 
R.O.P. Trapnest Breeding Farm 


Have big layers of high profit eggs from world’s finest 
RO.P. Foundation Breeding Stock. Layers of big 25 oz. 
w 26 oz. per dozen eggs from progeny tested stock with 
reords up to 333. For the best layers you ever raised, buy 
our pullets from our Specialized White Leghorn Breed- 
ug Farm. 


DAY OLD and STARTED PULLETS 


For Commercial and Farm Egg Production 
Two wonderful matings—Our famous ‘‘Farm-Tested’’ Grade 
for better paying farm layers; Our R.O.P. Certified Mating 
for Commercial Flocks. Both at Low Prices—and famous 
for winter laying, high livability, more big eggs on less 


feed 
BROILER COCKERELS—$2.00 





U. 8. APPROVED— PULLORU 
BIG EARLY S. APPR 44 amily ULLOR(CM 
DISCOUNTS | Write today. A Post Card Brings All 








Facts In Time To Get Our Discounts. 
MART! LEGHORN FARMS, Box MEM Windsor, Mo 


BABY CHICKS, spec. $190 


Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 

World-famous for their excellent quality— 

both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
eee laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
aster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
racy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
%€ per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 
replaced free. Str. Hatch Males  Pullets 











Austra X Whites. Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
White ° 
He Leghorns «--.s-f 11.90 4.90 24.90 


White, Burt Fe Ss, Barred, 
Wnndoties, S.C. Reds:../11.90 11.90 15.90 
Mined Heavies......... 9. 20 13.90 
— May be all pullets, males or Str. Hatch—% 
I SE ratrcns darts sacsevtsages=s $8.90 
the Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. .$4.90 
AAA” Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
* Weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 157 Centralia, Ilinois 
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Ideas To Make _ 
Poultry Pay | 


1 beware of infection in | 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


OST of labor has increased a/| 


great deal in recent years. Manu- 
facturing industries in the U. S. are 
now obtaining over three times the | 
output per man-hour they obtained | 
in 1900, while out- 
put per man-hour | 
on farms in New 
York, one of the 
more progressive 
states, did not quite 
double during this 
period. If farmers 
wish to keep their 
labor, they must 
pay higher wages 
and then obtain more products per 
man-hour to justify the wage increase. 














Below are a couple of dozen 
ways to save labor on poultry farms. 
These facts were developed by L. M. 
Hurd, Cornell University, and W. E. 
Newton, University of California, 
from studies made in New York and 
| California: 

1. Keep the birds in large pens 
| (250 to 500 per pen). 

2. Have a year-round automatic | 
| water supply with waste disposal. 
| 3. Have feed supply accessible in- | 
|side pens by chutes or bins using | 








bulk feed delivery. 

4. Have a nesting room, commu- 
‘nity nests, or nest sections back to 
back near entrance to pen. 

5. Arrange mash hoppers in a line. | 

6. Keep all hens in one building | 
| when possible. 

| 


j 


7. Reduce number of times jobs 
are done. 

8. Have overhead carriers in all 
long houses. | 
| 9. Have egg room near where eggs | 
are produced. 

10. Provide a handy method of | 
‘cleaning, and use built-up litter. | 
| 
| 
| 





11. Make use of the permanent 
| brooder houses. 

12. Use mechanical egg graders. | 

13. Use an eggwashing machine. 

14. Keep a catching hook or net 
|in each pen. 

15. Add oystershell and grit to| 
the feed. 

16. Use a small basket attached | 
|to egg basket to hold “dirties” and 
“cracks” when gathering eggs. 

17. Use a platform on casters to | 
move cases in egg room. 
| 18. Use time switches on lights. 

19. Have a disposal pit nearby for | 
dead birds. 

20. Feed birds on range with a| 
lime spreader filled with grain pellets | 
and pulled behind a truck or tractor. 

21. Use an elevator tor two-story 
|houses if the upper floors are not 
accessible from ground level at one 
end of building. 

22. If trap-nesting, reduce this to | 
three days per week. 

23. Use a coop with a sliding door | 
the same size as brooder or growing | 
pens for transferring pullets. 4 

24. Keep a broody coop with auto- | 
matic waterer and feeder in each pen. | 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Tere’s no secret about the success Tuxedo users enjoy in 
raising baby chicks. Tuxedo Chick Mash is packed with the 
vital growth and energy elements which chicks need for fast, 
healthy growth and development. Tuxedo-fed chicks get the 
minerals, the vitamins, the proteins, the carbohydrates which 
research, experience, and continual tests prove give best 
results per dollar of feed cost. There is no mystery about it. 


a 


Also Tuxedo Chick Mash was among the first 
to be fortified with the all-important Vitamin 
‘ B,. and Antibiotic Feed Supplement. In addi- 
f tion, it contains NFZ-Mix (Nitrofurazone) at 

the recommended level for prevention of coc- 
\ cidiosis. 





This year feed for better profits—feed Tuxedo Chick 
Mash. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, CINCINNATI! 2, OHIO our ist YEAR 


Chick Mashes 


Tuxedo Starting & Growing Alimash 
Tuxedo Starter, Grower & Developer Mash 


Heizer’s GIANTS black or white 


» rs OF MEAT or EGGs 
. i : take the color you prefer. They‘re fine winter layers, 


j too—big birds with lots of stamina from U. S. Approved, 
; Pullorum Passed breeding flocks—very popular for gen- 
eral farm flocks. 
















Pp 
ROLiFic propuce 


When you want heavy rodsting fowl or capons, you 


Write for special folders describing Giants, Australorps, 
New Hampshires and 12 other Heizer breeds. — 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY, Box 185, New Albany, Ind. 


The Home of “Chicks of Distinction” 


RAISE ROSELAWN 


~ BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


, 
/ WRITE TODAY! LEARN HOW TO CUT FEED COSTS—GET 
g 
MORE EGGS—INCREASE PROFITS 
J Order Roselawn straight run chicks, baby pullets or started chicks. We will help you 
**# mature them at FEED SAVINGS OF 20% to 50% like we have for thousands of other 
© successful poultry raisers. Bred to lay more while using less they will earn you @ 
** second BIG FEED SAVING in ihe laying house. Here is your opportunity for 
x BIGGER PROFITS. 

$6.00 PER BIRD PROFIT—BIG DISCOUNTS. 


“ BVERY Customers report profits up to $6.00 per bird. You, too, will 
enjoy better results from Roselawn Breeding. BIG WORTH 


a EV 
ee ick US WHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS. WRITE TODAY! 
SIRED POSELAWN POULTRY FARM 
ae Rural Route 10M Dayton (7) Ohio 











FREE 
CATALOG 
REDUCED 
DISCOUNT 

PRICES 
Now Ready 
Write Today 


Y 
BREEDEK 
Is BLOOD 
TESTED 
FOR 
B.W.D 


























SCHLICHTMAN’S ses iar BUYS SMITH CHIX 








Per 100 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS $ 
Rocks, , 
Prepaid 


Reds, Wyandottes 

New Hamps, Austra-Whites 
ALSO SEXED AND STARTED CHICKS 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement 
guarantee. U. S. Approved, U. 8. Pullorum Clean. 

R.0.P. Foundation Breeding 


Purebred assortments low 
as $6.95 F.O.B.; sexed DULLETS 
heavy cockerels $8.95 
¥.O.B.; all M 

".0.8., Day-Old or Started 
MALES low as 






Fast. safe delivery to all 
points in U.S. C.O.D. if 
desirec 














at cucxames, § Spe 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Mo. Box $-262, Mexico, Mo. 





100-F.0.B. 





Try... 
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& Gro-Calf 


Kasco Gro-Calf—a combination pellet and flaked grain 
feed—is fed from the fourth day through the 16th week. 
Replaces milk—gets marvelous growth. 

Try Gro-Calf at our risk . . . buy 100 pare feed half 
according to our directions. If not 100% satisfied return 
balance and your FULL purchase price will be refunded! 


Try GRO-CALF. 
it grows wonderful calves! 






KASCO GRO-CALF “ns 


KASCO MILLS, 


INC., Toledo 4, Ohio 








=BUNKERTOWN CHIX C.0.D.— 


White Rocks, 
We can give 
are chicks 


Barred Rocks, 
Assorted, etc 


New Hampshires, R. I. Reds, 
White Leghorns, Crosses, 
you this EXTRA LOW price because they 
over orders—from reliable sources. No sex Guarantee. Safe 
arrival Guarantee, or replacement made State Breeds 
desired. Will ship your choice if available, if not our 
choice. All splendid quality. 





1 Pay postman F.0.B. Hatchery 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


BUNKERTOWN HATCHERY 


Bunkertown, Pa. 











‘antiseptic. Sta: 
Rabs in. 4 oz. can te {00 at 
paid. 










































0 r 
. . # 
PKU D i K y i : 4 
CORNISH & HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE PUREBREEDS & CROSSES 


y farge-cente rowers one of America's 
roller are ‘astest shipment, air-con- 


Hamps; y hite Rocks, etc. No geeer too small o 


too large. L. rices. Catalog F 
sm ‘cuickenies .262- 70 ‘ 
419 West Monroe, MEXICO, missouRt 





<=7% AJAX AUSTRALORPS 


WORLDS CHAMPION LAYING STRAIN 
Mature fast, Excellent roasters, ax Egg Contest 
+g inners. U. S. Approved. Chicks, eggs. Catalog 

AJAX FARMS, Box 413, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








P= 


“Effective!” “Inexpensive!” “Kills ‘em 
all!’ That's what farmers say about 
WARFARAT, the new Dr. Hess warfarin 
product, a prepared rat bait that’s as 
attractive to rats as it is deadly. Rid 
your place of rats the safe, easy way— 
for free bulletin on rat and mouse con- 
trol, see your Dr. Hess dealer, or write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


WARFARAT 


SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 








Dr. HESS 





Reod our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it 









CHICK CATALOG 

Save up to 5¢ each on chicks. As 

hatched, sexed, or sta 
reeds 





osses. blood, 
Hatches yeas around. Quick service. 
way te Ci Colored catalog FREE. Write today. 


GREAT. PLAINS HATCHERIES, 
Effingham, I!linois, or Wichita, Kansas. 


rted. All main | 





To Make Poultry Pay 
(Continued from page 179) 


Time studies show that the aver- 
age time to do the daily chores for 
1,000 hens is 1% hours per day: If it 
takes you much longer than this, 
you'd better check your methods. 
Today one man can care for 5,000 
hens and pack the eggs for market in 
a 10-hour day if the plant is well 
organized. 


You must control blackhead, if 
you wish to raise a profitable flock of 
turkeys this year. Losses from this 
disease vary greatly and may occur 
any time from the brooding period 
until turkeys are grown. The great- 
est losses occur soon after turkeys 
are placed on range. The organism is 
found in the manure of sick or re- 
covered birds and in the soil where 
turkeys or chickens have ranged. By 
using clean, uncontaminated range, 
not overcrowding, and moving feed- 
ers, waterers, and roosting shelters 
weekly, this disease can be practical- 
ly eliminated. Raising turkeys on 
wire or slatted floors is also a means 
of preventing losses. Either of these 
methods is sometimes impossible. 
new drug known as Enheptin T can 
prevent great losses from blackhead. 
It is available through drug stores 
and can be given according to direc- 
tions on container. 


When cage operators fail to cull 
closely, they are neglecting the great- 
est value of keeping layers in cages. 
The Hogsett Poultry Breeding Farm 
of Pomona, Calif., has kept a record 
of eggs laid during a year by 377 
hens that stopped laying for a two- 
weeks’ period sometime during the 
year. Results show: 

58 hens laid less than 150 eggs (41 
died) 

23 hens laid 150 to 175 eggs (3 
died) 

70 hens laid 175 to 200 eggs (7 
died) 

104 hens laid 200 to 225 eggs (1 
died) 

74 hens laid 225 to 250 eggs 

40 hens laid 250 to 275 eggs 

8 hens laid 275 to 299 eggs 

In cage plants where an average 
production of 240 to 250 eggs per 
hen is obtained, only about 50 of 
these hens would have laid above 
average. Possibly 200 would have 
been profitable enough to keep. It is 
perhaps the best practice to cull hens 
that stop laying for two weeks, even 
though a few may be good layers. 


Hormonized poultry has its 
problems. Not long ago chickens were 
seized in New York because they 
had been improperly treated with a 
hormone pellet. The plan is all right 
if used as it should be. Directions for 
use call for the operator to place a 
single pellet in each chicken high up 
in the neck close to the base of the 
skull, so any unused material will not 
be eaten by humans. Directions also 
call for treating birds three to six 
weeks before marketing. 














CHIC 


CHOICE OF OVER 650,000 rooneens 
ENORMOUS PRODUCTION—OVER 2,000 
in one hatch assures prompt delivery and rity 
BREEDING ‘ 


PRICE GGS; BIGGER, premium- -quality 
Grow large, mature quickly, lay better, pay better, 
ORDER FROM AD—Prepaid Prices Per im 


Non-sered Pullets 
White Rocks, White W yandottes iy 













te 

















or White Australorps......... « -$12.90 $16, 
Barred Rocks, Red X Rocks or $16.40 $124 
Black Australorps.......... sees 13.40 16.99 nw 
Laces Type White Leghorns...... 12.90 23.90 5% 
Heavy Assorted (all heavy breeds). 11.40 13.49 10% 
Light Assorted (all light breeds)... 10.40 18.49 54 
ed Sexed (all breeds, both sexes) FS 40 F 


Sieb’s Special Bargain Assorted. 8.9 
Left-Overs (any kind we have left). 7.90 - 

(Add 5@c on all orders less than 100 chicks) 
Other grades at bargain prices—Write for Catalog 


SHIPPED FULLY PREPAID 
for cash with order. We pay transportation on [CAT 
C.O.D. shipments. Send a per 100 deposit, bal- FRE 


ance C.O.D. plus C.O.D. fee. 100% live delivery 

—any loss copinced or refunded. Write Today. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY 

BOX 163 LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS] 


GET REAL QUALITY CHICKS FOR 
GOOD RESULTS IN 1952 


Share in benefits of Riverside’s years of 
chick improvement. Outstanding quality 
strains in popular breeds . . . layers or 
broilers. For layers choose Riverside 
chicks improved with breeding from 
> proven strains: Ghostley White 
Leghorns, Arbor Acres White Rocks, 
Park’s Barred Rocks. Two laying 
strains of New Hampshires. Get healthy 
chicks from U. 8. Pullorum Passed 
Breeders. Get famous Nichols New 
Hampshire Strain chicks for broilers 
Over 12,000 breeders direct from 
Nicholas Poultry Farm. 


Place your 1952 Chick order Now. 


Reasonable farmer prices. FREE 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES. INC New Catoley 
teh @ 1391C BGS lod avs Ge aunea. 1.) Write for it today 


TRAIL’S END 


We believe these to be the best of all layers. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
Think It Over! 


Every hen that lays 6 more eggs per month make 
you over $1.80 more profit per year. Trail’s Bx 
high egg bred large type White Leghorn dams mt 
mated to sires from dams with egg records over 
eges in 51 weeks. All breeders blood tested fe 
pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched chicks. Whit 
Leghorns, New Super New Hampshire Reds, Barret 
Rocks. Please write for free literature, true fact 
and very low prices. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
























A 


Gor donsville 
Virginia 




















BABY CHICKS, spec. $49 


Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 
World-famous for their excellent quality— Seo bee 
both for meat and eggs. Winners of many 

egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will ow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 9 5% sexing st 
Tracy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.0O.D. fees ORDEB 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject tocht 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per ehidt 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are #! 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the oe eet WOR 
Ray Nae SEIS" Poem 
Guctre X Whites, 


fnite Leghorns 11.90 4.90 249 


jampshires rred, 
hagas eae. 13 90 11 90 1598 





Mixed Heavies ......++-. 
Mixed: _— be all pullets, a or ms sae 
heavy breeds, per 100.........-eeeceeereeess ." ‘ue 


Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly moles per 10 
“AAA” Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced & 

2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it 
Soot paves CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. Union City, Tennesse 
———_ 


——CHICKS C.0.0.—— 














Pay Postman F. O. B. Hatchery 


$5.9 


OUR SELECTION 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks, 
Black, White, Brown or Buff Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Minorcas, Red Rock 
and Rock Red Cross and Assorted. 
All hatchery surplus from reliable hatcheries 
or sex guar. Live arrival or replacement guarant 
breed desired and we will ship them if available. 


GEO. H. MILLER 
RICHFIELD, PA 
oe 
Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection 





BOX F, 








AJAX LIGHT BRAHMA’ 
WONDERLAY EGG-SHOW WINNERS 





Gigantic size. Good layers. Big capons, World's 
Chicks, Eggs, U.S. Approved. Catales 
rite TOOAY. 


AJAX FARMS, Box 415, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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NURSERY STOCK 
QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 


with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 
EAST‘S NURSERY 
AMITY Box 202 ARKANS AS 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias 





Special Bulb Offer—6 collected Azalea mixed colors 
6 collected Red Spirea, 6 collected large white Hydran- 
gea, 2 yellow Golden Bells, 2 pink Weigelia, 6 seedling 
Rose Bushes mixed colors, 1 collected Hemlock Ever 
greens. 1 Mimosa Tree, 1 Chinese Elm. All these 32 
plants 1-2 feet high, blooming size only $2.95 postpaid 
Order today. Savage Farm Nursery, Rt. 2, McMinnville, 
Tennessee 

Special Offer—12 Hardy ‘Mountain Grown Azaleas, red 
and white, blooming age. 10 Hardy Mountain Grown 
Evergreen Ferns. 10 Baker Orc hids, heavy blooming size 
plants, red and white. 6 Day Lily Bulbs. 38 Flowering 
Shrubs, Ferns and Bulbs for only $2 25 postpaid 
Noleridge Nurseries, P. O. Box 26, Me Minnville, Tenn 


inspected. Reds 
MeFarland, 
tone- -Tal 

Victoria, Cale 
postpaid. Tate 


Since 1935 


Rosebushe Good 
Radiance, Hollande, 
Isriarcliff. Yellows 
sman Condessa, 
fon im Any 6 
Nursery, Route tyier, Texas 
ergreens Flowering Shrubs, 
er Sulbs A complete line for home plantings, 
caping. Our Free Catalog lists best varieties at 
t prices. Write todays Rayner Brothers, Salisbury 
67, Maryland 

Peach 
Cherries, 


two year state 
Key: Pink Radiance 
Charm, Luxembourg. Two 
_ Wen land. White 
” Any 12 $6.00 












Flowering Trees, 


low as 2K Pear Plums, 
Grapevines 10 Evergreens, 
shrubs shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality stock 
can't be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. Ten- 
nessee Nursery Company, Box 107, Cleveland, Tennessee 

Nut Trees —Early and produce 
large, luscious nuts Chestnuts, 
Walnut ete leading va- 


and Apple Trees 
Nut Berries 


bearing. Sure to grow 
Blight resistant Chinese 
sig Free Catalog describes 
today! Rayner 





rieties. Write Brothers, Salisbury 68, 
Maryland 

Chinese Chestnut select 12-18 inch $1.00 postpaid 
Grafted thin shelled Walnut—-Black and English. Grafted 
Honey Locust for cattle fee i, ete. Catalog free. Booklet 
se. Nut Tree Nurseries x 65-A, Dowington, Pa 


BULBS and FLOWERS 





3 CAMELLIAS FOR ONLY $3.00! 


These 3 Camellias--Handsome double red, beautiful 
oe ~ —_ double pin and white, delicate 
rose TWO FEET TALL! They are 
MELD G ROwN ‘HE hee ROOTED, and GOOD 


STANDARD CLASS “A” 
ers and excellent ete” 


6 CAMELLIA SASANQUAS 
FOR ONLY $3.00! 


ARIETIES! Fast grow- 





These hardy early blooming Sasar nques average 
TWO FEET TALL! Fast growers ith beautiful 
lelicate blossom GROWS ANYWHERE! Excel- 
lent for hedges and good camellia grafting stock 
Collection includes 2 Cleopatra (rose red), 2 Mine 


No-Yuki (pure white), 2 Maiden Blush (light pink) 


t GIANT FLOWERED AZALEAS 


FOR ONLY $3.00! 
I Pride of Mobile--Brilliantly colored water- 
n n pink flower Two Formosa—-Huge lavender 
bloom These fast growing Azaleas are NOT 
witches but are LARGE BRANCHED AND 
HEAVY ROOTED PLANTS! 


12 GIANT FLOWERED AZALEAS 








FOR ONLY $3.00! 

1 ride of Mo 1 rm 1 Salmon. P° are 
8 to 12 ING HES TALL ROOTED. "AND 
BRANCHED! These are oted cuttings but 
2-YEAR-OLD AZALEA PLANTS! 

A GIFT FOR YOU! 
With any $3.00 order, you get ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, a beautiful fleld grown Azalea Plant. With 
any $6.00 order, a 2-year-old CAMELLIA PLANT! 
With any $12.00 order, a 2 FOOT BRANCHED 
CAMELLIA AND A YEAR OLD AZALEA 
NOTICE! An cater sent POSTPAID! (C.0.D.’s 
accepted ollect.) Minimum order $3.00 
PL ANTING.  Wsrnt CTIONS INCLUDED! 


PALMETTO NURSERY 


P. O. Box 4177 Mobile, Alabama 


24 Large 





200 varieties 





Chrysanthemums Saamaaiida 





(4 varieties), $2.00. 48 Assorted Sizes, Types (16 vari- 
eties), unlabeled, $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donaldson- 
ville, Georgia 

Gladiolus, 100 Giant Exhibition Varieties. Dahlias, 
Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, Lilies, Cannas. Money 
saving specials. Free Catalog. Foley Gardens, Freeport, 
Illinois. 








8% Different Giant Chrysanthemums, $1.00; 8 different 











Pompon Mums, $1.00; 15 different Mums, $1.00; 40 dif- 
ferent Mums, $2.00. Mrs. | Pearl Saffels, Pisgah Ala 

100 Violets, collected yellow, white, blue, all blooming 
size, only $1.98 postpaid. Order today. Savage Farm 
Nursery, Rt. 2, McMinnville , Te nnessee 

Connie’s Dahlias. Blue Ridge ~ Dahlia Garden. 300 
varieties, 12 for $2.00 up. List free. Mrs. Connie Jack- 
son, Laurel Fork, Vv Virginia a : 

Rainbow Collection Chrysanthemum “Plants Giant 
type, many colors, moist packed, 36, $1.25. Mrs. Ollie 
Hogue, Carrollton, Alabama. SN RS 

Verbena—8 mi ed colors, 50, $1.25. Giant Chrysan- 
themums, 8 colors, 25, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. Clarence 
Elmore, Reform, Alabama. 2 

Large Hardy Double Chrysanthemum Plants, many 
colors, 40, $1.25 postpaid. Mrs. Z. L. Hollingsworth, 
Gordo, Alabama 





Lily-of-the-Valley Pips, 4 dozen, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. 
George Tate, Belmont, North Carolina 


Dahlias, all colors, Mrs. F. A. 





giant size. Craig, Rt. 


2, Highpoint, North Carolina. 








BULBS AND FLOWERS 


African Violets—Fantasy, Warrior, Sunrise, Red- 
beauty, Pinkdelight, Blackbeauty, Kaysquilted, Snow- 
girl, Dou ble Seagirl, Orchidgirl, Neptune, White, 


$1.50; 3, $4.00. Leaves, 4, $1.06. Twelve Standard vari- 

















eties, $3.00. Wilson’s, 913-PF Greenwood, Northeast, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Pansy and Sweet Will iam Plants. Mixed Giants, Chry- 
santhemums, small mixed colors, $2.00 per 100. Gladiolus 
Bulbs, Giant mixed, $2.50 per 100. Giant or Pompon 
‘ assorted, $1.00 per 6; $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Plant Farm, China Grove, North Carolina. 
Verbena Kooted Plants, 10 color 50, $1.25; Giant 
Chry anthe mutns 6 colors, 40, $1.2 Azaleamums 
colors “hey 51.35; Pink Daisy Mums, 5-inch bloom d 





English Mum, 24, 
Alabama. 


budde« 
£2.00 


, $2.00; 
‘ars 0. L 


Bulbs Postpaid 
Double Dahblias. 


Incurved 
Gordo, 


Yellow 
Walker, 








20 Jumbo Mixed Gladious. 8 Different 
7 Different Cannas. 25 Tuberose. 3 Dif- 
ferent Peonies. 15 Different Iris. 15 Different Chrysan- 
the ‘mum Plants. 6 Different Daylilies. Either collection, 


$1.00. Hammontree, Farmington, Arkansas 





$1.20. Rose 
several colors, 


Plants—7 colors, 50, 
Large Chrysanthemums, 


Verbena Rooted 
thrift, 50, $1.20. 


25, $1.20: Early English or Shasta Dais ies, 50, $1.20. 
Azaleamums, pink and yellow, 25, $1.20. Postpaid. Mrs. 
W. J. House, Gordo, Alabama. 











Hemerocallis—( Daylilies )}—Old favorite, 2 for price 


of 1. Full color range unlabeled, $3.00 dozen, 2 dozen 
$5.00. Recent introductions reasonably priced. Free 
list. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, Northeast, 


Atlant a, Georgia 








Chrys ‘anthemums Large varieties, tield grown, frost 
proof plants. All colors, labeled, $1.00 per dozen. Also 
large assortment small varieties, labeled, 50c per dozen. 

Mabel C. Brownley, 183 Carrollton Road, Norfolk 


Virginia 


Dahlias—5 





giant, $1.00; 7 medium large blooming, 
y 






$1.00; 7 tiny flowering Dahlias, $1.00. All different 
Double. Named. Labeled. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Catalog folder free. Todd's Farm, Sarah, Ga 

















~ Chrysanthemums jiolus, Dahlias, Tuberoses, Ver- 
bena, Cactus, Succuler Iris. Many $1.00 bargain as- 
ortments. Gladiolus bulb ts, mixed, $1.50 pint. Write 
for price list. Joy Acres, Windsor, Virginia 
- Flower Specials—8 Be: autiful — i Dahlia $2.00; 
6 Labeled Large Varietie 6 Hardy Assorted 
Philox, $2.00. Catalog Pos %.. Se. € larks burg Dahlia 
Gardens, Clarksburg Indiana 
Azaleas—Indica. Rooted cuttings, mixed colors, 25 for 
$2.00; 100 for $6.00. Camellia rooted cuttings 1 dou- 
ble—no singles—10 for $2.00. Postpaid. Hills Gardens, 
Ceorcetow South Carolina 
— 








I 


“I can make you a special price if you 
take the whole batch.” 





SEEDS 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 


Kentucky 31 Fescue................. $ .70 Ib. del. 
Button Clover : , . 65 Ib. del. 
Ladino Clover . : 1.50 Ib. del. 


Reseeding Crimson Cliver 


One sowing gives year round pasture 
for many years. 


FARMERS SEED CO. 


.60 Ib. dei. 


P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN 
~ ie Sale Ke “oy Korean, Sericea, Lespedeza, Roanoke 
uf other varieties Seed Soybeans, Cowpeas, Crotalaria, 


icahanien! and Chemical Delinted Coker’s 100 Wilt Re- 


sistant Cotton Seed, Hybrid Corn, Seed Oats, and all 

other pasture and field seeds. Ask for prices. Special 

prices to Carload Buyers. Gurley Milling Company, 
North Carolina 


LESPEDEZA SEED 


Crop Yield Shortest in Many Years. 
Quality Best Ever. 
Ask for Prices KOBE, SERICEA, KOREAN 
Ladino, Crimson Clover, Orchard Grass, 
Reseeding Crimson Clover, Kentucky 31 
Fescue. Cotton Seed, Spring Seed Oats. 


STEGALL & CO., INC. 








MARSHVILLE_ NORTH CAROLINA 

Moody } rthern Processe i i Alfalfa Seed, $29.85; Sweet 
Clover, $7.5¢ Red Clover, $23.40; Timothy, $6.70: 
Ladino, Hi 40; all per bushel. Brome, $28.00 cwt. Many 
other seeds. Lowest direct to you prices, quick service, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Save money—send postal now 
for catalog, prices, samples. Jack Bowman, Box 625, 
Concordia, Kansas 





KING RANCH BLUESTEM 
ANGLETON BLUSTEM 
BUFFEL GRASS 
KLEBERG BLUESTEM 
BIRDWOOD GRASS 
BLUE PANIC GRASS 
Seeding details, prices and delivery dates 
mailed promptly 


GUY HUTCHINSON 
P. O. BOX 293 UVALDE, TEXAS _ 
Wholesale Growers, Brokers and Shippers. 


Kentucky 31 Fescue Seeds, Téc pound. 98/90 Approved 
Seed, 65¢ pound. Cundiff Seed Farms, Somerset, Ky. 


Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed. Certified and u uncertified. 





Certified 














Prices on reque st P atten Seed © ompany, Lakeland, Ga. 
Centipede L awn Grass, no mowing “needed Delta 
Supply, Belzoni, Miss. 

















BEANS 

















Tender, Bunch Sean Seed Laboratory 
3> per pint postpaid. Jenkins Nursery, Mid- 
land, North Carolina. : ee 
CLOVER 
For Sale—Ist. Generation Registered Kenland Red 
Clover Seed, Ky. Certified. Write for prices and infor- 
mation, Stanley Jones, C unningham, Kentucky. _ 
COLLARDS 
Morris Improved moe a yy Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
) ounces, $1.00; und, $2.00 postpid. E. Morris & Son, 
Ma) axton, North ks ar ia . 
CORN 
PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN 
White Variety (Originator) Yellow Variety. Small 
Red Cob—-Long Grain (Shoe Peg Type). Will shell 
as much as six pecks per 100 pounds in the shuck. 


Experiment test over a period of years has proven 
this one of the best drouth and weevil resistant corns 
ever developed in the South. White Variety—Peck, 
$1.90; % bushel, $3.50; bushel, $6.00, not prepaid. 
Yellow Variety Peck, $2.00; % bushel, $3.75; 
bushel, $ , not prepaid 


JEWELL W. PIGOTT 





6.20 








TYLERTOWN MISSISSIPPI 
suy y_ Originators Seed 
Hastings Yellow Prolific Corn. Weevil-resistant. Book- 
ing orders for 1952 Ky. 31 Fescue seed. Tobacco plants 


Ww. ‘ Graham Seed Fa 


ined, bigh 3 yielding Yellow Seed Corn 
Scott Gore, Whitey ile, 


COTTON 
SUMMEROUR’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


Sold out for 1952 planting, although expecting larger 





South Carolina 
Highly 


ns, Pamplico, 








~ Long grained 
reisis tant _to 0 weevils. D. | 





crop of seed this year, and cancellations of some 
bookings might enable us to fill a few orders. Avoid 
disappointment by booking your order for 1953 plant- 
ing now. All bookings filled in order received, and no 
deposit required to book orders till next fall. Write 
SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
NORCROSS Box GEORGIA 
Originators and producers of purebred, high-linting, 


profitable cotton seed for over 40 years 


King of the Cotton King: fom 
5. Heavy yield per acre 
ul better. Delinted and 
a Seed Company, Lavonia 


Vandiver’s D. & P. L. 
1 lint percentage. Staple 
Write for prices 
Georgia 





Piedmont ~ Pedigreed Wilt Resistant 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 
Is the earliest and highest yielding under 
boll weevil or any condition. Breeders of cot- 
ton and corn for more than a generation. 
Piedmont 2 eared (Open Pollinated Corn.) 

Write for price 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 








COMMERE Route 4 GEORGIA 
Empire, Coker, Stoneville DPL. Manley, Station sole 
Atlanta Atlanta, Georgi a 


~ HI BRED HALF & HALF 
COTTON SEED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
HURON GIN COMPANY 
__ LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 





CROTALARIA 
Crotalaria For Sale—Giant Striata. 
and sacked in 100 pound bags. 
quantity wanted. Hardison Brothers Co., 


Nicely recleaned 
Ask for prices, stating 
Morven, N. ¢ 








FESCUE 
Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed-——Certified and uncertified 
for spring sowing. Ladino Clover seed also. Limited 
amount. State tested. Priced right. H. I. Waldrop, 
Murray, Kentucky 
GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 

Ginseng, Gok lens eal. Hundred see - $1.50: thousand 
$5.00. Dozen plants $1.50; hundred $5.00. Growing 
elling instruc tions: included Collins Company, Viola, 
lowa 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at 
50,000 or more, 7 ne 
M. By express, 
1,000 stolons 
We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm-——turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 
__ BLACKSHEAR, GA._ TELEPHONE 
CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA 


We Offer Any Amount For Sale From One Bag, 
Which Can Be Expressed, To A Truck and Trailer 
Load. Your Inquiries Appreciated 
BRITT & LEWIS FARMS 
Baxley, Georgia 


KUDZU 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. Produces 
up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every year. 
No crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. Easily 
eradicated. Little cultivation after first year. A legume, 
rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Qualifies for Govern- 
ment Soil Conservation Payments. Write for ‘Facts 
About Kudzu"’ and prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns 
and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, , Barnesville, Ga 


Kudzu Seed now available. W frite “for prices and 


farm under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
per M; 100,000 or more, 65c per 
not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 


3713 

















“‘Facts About Kudzu.’" The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia 
TOBACCO SEED 
It's an accepted fact that tobacco grown after Rag 


Weeds improves both Quality 
our Combined, 


and Yield. 


10 pounds of 
Cleaned Seed Sows Acre. 


$5.00 postpaid. 








100 pounds, $20.00 prepaid. Diamond Hill Farm, Iva, 
South Carolina. aes 
WATERMELONS 
Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 


ville and Weatherford, Texas. Largest grower of water- 
melons exclusively for seed in the world; Blue Ribbon 
Winner Texas and Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond; 
none better, few as good; 46 leading varieties; 48- page 
illustrated Catalogue free 

Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond Watermelon Seed, 
per pound; not certified, $1.25 per pound; 
, no white hearts, satisfaction or your money 
twenty years experience. C. C. Swinney, Rush Springs, 
Oklahoma 














Watermelon Seed—Certified Black Diamond, 
from 40-to- 80 pound melons, $2.00; 
certified, $1.25; Congo, $2.00. 


selected 
Regular, $1.50; non- 
Special price to dealers. 








Tucker Seed Farm, Cherokee, Oklahoma. 

Early Market Queen, ripens 60 days from planting, 
pound seed, $4.00. Also Jumbo Triumph Watermelon, 
weight to 150 pounds, pound seed, $4.00. Wm. Thornton, 
Jesup, Georgia 




















WATERMELONS 


Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond wien Beet 
I personaily grow, harvest and process al] 

















. I TY sey 
9 years cting this special strain. Gladly give re, 
ence, $2.35, non certified $1.35 pound. Ask for deals’, 
price. R. H. Southerland, Rush Springs » Oklahoma * 

Watermelon Seed—Congo, $1.50; Garrison, fiz 
Black Lee, 5; Black Diamond, $1.00, Dostpai 
toy Burgess, See is sman, Liberty, South € arolina 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





FOR BROILER PRODUCTION 
You Can't beat our Meat Type 
NICHOLS NEW HAMPSHIRES 

or our Popular 
White Rock - Hampshire Cross 
Also Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
You'll like these chicks that are proving 


their money making ability for hundreds of 
customers. 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
OUR PARMENTER REDS 
and 
BABCOCK WITE LEGHORNS 


These are famous strains noted for 
years as outstanding profit makers. 


Weeks 
Write for 25th Anniversary Catalog 
It’s FREE 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN 
NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219 W. LEE STREET 
Greensboro North 


many 


95% Livability through 3 


Carolina 





Send No Money for Our Top Goality U. S. Approved 





Pullorum Controlled Chicks Pa postman, COD 
Chicks shipped when you want The m. Barred-Whit 
Rocks, New Hampshires, 8. C. Reds, White Wyandotte 
Rock X Hamps, Wyan X Hamps, $13.90 per 100; Pullets 
$18.90; Cockerels, $14.90. Large Type White 
$13.90, 100; Pullets, $28.00; Cockerels, $ 
Leghorns, Anconas, Black Minorcas, Aus 
$14.90, 100; Pullets, $29.90; Cockerels, $5.95 f 
Assorted, $11.90; Left Overs, All Heaves, No Leghorns 





No Culls, No Cripples, $8.95, 100; all chicks 

age. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 100% 
delivery. Order Now. Don’t Delay Yes terlaid Chick 
Hatchery, Sardinia, Ohio 





Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 
10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
BAB CHICKS— 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
Healthy 





Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds 
chicks that really pay off—both on the rarket and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.0.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW. Don't delay. Order direct from this sd 
Prices subject to change without noti 
Barred and White Rocks, New 

Hampshires s Cc Reds, 

White Wyandottes, Rock X 

Hamps, Hamp X _ Rocks, 25 50 100 


Wyan X Hamps, Cornish X 








Hamps, Cornish X Rocks $4.00 $7.25 
PULLETS 
COCKERELS 
Large Top Lop Comb White 2 
Leghorns b 4.00 7.25 12.99 
PULLETS 28,00 
COCKERELS 3.99 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, White, Black and Buff 
Minorcas, Austra-Whites 4.25 7.75 13% 
LETS . 29.90 
COCKERELS 5.95 
White and Black Giants, Light 
Brahmas, Columbia F ae 
Black Australorps, 8S L 
Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Buff a 
Orpingtons 5.00 9.00 15.95 
PULLETS : 19.95 
COCKERELS 17.0 
Heavy” Assorted; Straight Run, 
No Extra Chicks 10.9 
Left Over Heavies, No Leg- 2 
horns, No Extra Chicks 8.95 
Surplus Chicks, Odds and Ends, No P 
Breed or Sex Guarantee, No Extra Chicks 5.9 
MT. HEALTHY HATGHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 
Production bred from strains noted for high egg t 
ords. Unusual breeding, reasonably priced. New Hamp 
shires, White Rocks and White Wyandottes. Pullorus 
Passed. Ellison’s Hatchery, Scottsburg, _Indiana 





Ajax Wonderlay Brahmas. Large size, light Brahmas 
Winter layers. Show quality. America’s finest and largest 








producer. U. 8. Approved. Catalog free. Write toda. 
Ajax Farms, Box ¢ 42 3 _ Quincy, Tilinois. oe 
Heavy Breed Cockerels, Barred Rocks, Reds, and Se 


link. A Pullorum Free hatcery. All stock vaccinated for 
Newcastle and Bronchitis. $8.00 per 100, prepaid. F 
Thomas, Bellingham, Mass. —— * 


Surplus Chicks, $6.85, 100, C.O.D. New Hampshire 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Heavy Assorted 
at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesburg 8, a: == 
DeForest Blueblood Chicks. Broiler and Ege Bree 
hatching year around. Broadbreasted Bronze and = 
Turkey Poults. DeForest Hatcheries, Peabody, Kansas 
Choice Bloodtested Broiler Chicks. Live delivery sus 
anteed. $2.25 per 100; $6.60 per 300. Prompt shipm 
€.0.D. Noll’s Poultry Farm, Kieinfeltersville, P&_ 
Vick’s Chicks—N. C.-U. 8. Approved Pullorum Clea. 
Parmenter Reds, New Hampshires, Silver Laced Wy 
dottes. Vick’s Hatchery, Hickory, North | Carol 
Special Offer! 110 Big Broiler Chicks $2 
$9.00. Quick C.O.D. shipments. Rauche Sites 
feltersville 3, Pennsylvania. SS 
Advertisements might be likened to show nes 
which advertisers display their wares. Read t 
vertisements in this issue. 
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BABY CHICKS 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 
J. $. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
ONE GRADE—ONLY THE BEST 


Hundreds of unsolicited testimonies. Our 
Superiod Black Australorpes are much 
favored. Rhode Island Reds are red to the 
skin and beautiful. Our White and Barred 
Rox are unequaled as well as’ our New 
Hampshires. Why pay double price? Our 
Chix are Guaranteed 100% alive and to live. 
Why pay more? Thirteen leading Varieties 
of the Best. 


Try an order of our Big White Leghorns with 
those huge Combs. Broiler Chix and Egg 
Types too. 


FREE COLORED LITERATURE 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Box 204 


Huntingburg Indiana 





Hayes Bros. Seasonal Specials—On blood-tested, U. 8. 
Approved, high production chicks, per 102: 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, White W 3 
Hampshires, straight run: $9.95; pullets $12.95. White 
Leghorns, White and Black Minorcas, Austra-Whites, 





Minorca X Leghorns, $9.95; all pullets $17.95. Assorted 
light pullets $15.95. All heavy assorted $8.95. Mixed 
heavies, our choice, $7.95. Super-specials $6.95. Bargain 





gecials $5.95. Left-overs $4.95. Leghorn males $3.95. 
Broilers $2.95. You pay postage. 100% elive arrival 
guaranteed. Send for free folder. 30 varieties. 50,000 
chicks daily in season. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, 


Illinois 
STARTLING FACTS! 
WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
F ALL LAYERS 
OVER! 
Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That's the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks 
to sire out 1953 Imperial White Lechorn 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as natched chicks. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literoture, true facts, and very low 
prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 


Clover Valley Chicks — U. S. Approved-Pullorum 
Passed. From one of America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. 
Since 1996 a leader in high quality, money-making 
chicks, Play safe with your investment—send us a trial 
order. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Large 
Type White Leghorns; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Aus- 

s; Minoreas; Giants; New Hampshires; Brown 
Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed chicks, pullets 
@ cockerels, turkey poults, ducklings. Write for low 
prices, early order discounts, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry *management. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


NEW COLUMBIANS 


Sensational new Columbians 
bred for meat and eggs. 
Also high egg-bred White Leghorns 
also New Hamps, Reds, Rocks. 
300-355 egg blood lines. 


Sexed pullets or as hatched. 
LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICES 
Big, new Color-Catalog sent FREE 
WRITE TODAY 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
DEPT. 306 WINDSOR, MO. 











> 





afte Dee Quality Chicks—U. S. Approved Pullorum 
lean. Nichols New Hampshires for profitable broilers. 
We Island Reds, aBrred Rocks, New Hampshires, and 
ite Rovks for layers. Dark Cornish and Buff Orping- 
fons. Write for prices and information. Pee Dee Hatch- 
fy, Hartsville, South Carolina. 
palid States, 275-355 Egg Bloodlines, U. 8S. Approved 
wlorum Passed R.O.P. Foundation Breeding. Guar- 
steed live delivery. Write for 3-color catalog describing 
reeds, discounts, day eld, started chicks, Unsexed, $8.90 


iki Dullets, $14.90 up. Mid-States Hatchery, Adrian, 
issouri 








A 8. Approved White Leghorns, Rocks Hampshires, 
Pas Whites, Hamp-Whites, Super-Crosses, Assorted. 
ullets $15.90 Nonsexed $10.90. Cockerels $5.90. Leg- 
Pun kerels $3.90. 100% Delivery. F.O0.B. U. 8 
Sullorum Passed Catalog. Ortner Hatchery, Clinton Mo. 








White Leghorns, Austra-Whites, White, Barred Rocks, 
ampshires, Hamp-Whites, Wyandottes, 8.95; 
. 12.95; heavies, $6.85; mixed, : locker 
Geral. $3 95; 100% alive, F.O.B. as available. Hi- 
atade Chicks Deepwater, Missouri. 





rlaras Northern Crossbreed Broilers and Fryers. No 
shore. $3.95 per 100. Roasters, heavy, $6.95 per 100. 
vad Clivery We ship €.0.D. plus postage. Order direct 

is ad. Prompt shipment. Rogers Chicks, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota 


a. Chicks on Shares. Pay for your chicks at six 
on me Liberal plan so you can make good profits. Eight 
rebreds and hybrids. U. 8. Approved. Write today 


or money makin siti 4 Ps on 
& proposition. Ajax Farms, Box 425, 

Quiney, TiHinois 

oR, 








Broiler Chicks. Leghorn Cockerels, big English type 
2 Dloodtested flocks, $2.95 per 100. Mixed breeds, 
S€X guarantee, $4.95 per 100. Shipped C.O.D. plus 


ase. Order direct. Central Farms, Box 1, Zeeland, 
ichigan, 





Pa a 3. Approved—Pullorum Clean New Hamp- 

White d, White Rock, Barred Rock, Hamp-Leg, Austra- 

Ideal and Ancona Baby Chicks. Free 12 page catalog. 
latchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, Texas. 





BABY CHICKS 


Buy High Quality Chicks That Live. Reports to Mis- 
souri Poultry Association by our customers showed 98% 
livability. Up to 352-egg pedigreed bloodlines in famous 
production strains. Broiler chicks from good meat strains. 


U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed. AAA grade White 
Rocks, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Delaware-Hampshires, Austra-Whites, 


White Leghorns, $11.90 per 100; Heavy pullets, $16.90; 
Heavy cockerels, $9.95. White Leghorns and Austra- 
White pullets, $21.90; Light cockerels, $3.50. Free cata- 
log. Alive delivery. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, 
Missouri 


Raise Your Flock DIRECT 
from SAME BREEDING 
as COLONIAL 
U. S. Egg Laying Champions 
Colonial’s Egg-Laying Contest entries are our Best 
Egg Grade pullets—same quality chicks that go to 
you. Same breeding winning in U. S. egg laying 
contests since 1927. 
$6.08 per HEN PROFIT 


OFFICIAL NET INCOME earned by Colonial Best 
Grade pullets in 10th California Egg Laying Contest. 
FREE CATALOG shows breeding and low cut prices 








that made Colonial Chicks world’s largest selling 
chicks 22 straight years. Leading breeds. Pullets, 
male as hatched. Started, too. Ask for time pay- 


ment plan, 4 full months to pay. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


(Write BOX 1743 at Nearest Address) 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO or CULLMAN, ALA. 


67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding Stock. 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free, hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex. Giants, Corn- 
ish, Houdans, Langshans, Minocras, 5 beautiful vari- 
eties Wyandottes, Rocks, Australorps, Spanish, Butter- 
cups, Anconas, Orpingtons, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bantams, 10 varieties Cross- 
breds including Austra-Whites, Giant-Rocks, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


STEP UP YOUR PROFIT 


Use Chicks From Stock Specially Selected To 
LIVE and LAY in the SOUTHEAST 
Write for circular giving egg records and 
profit records customers make with Durr’s 
White Leghorns, Production R. !. Reds and 
Production New Hampshires. It’s FREE. All 
breeders adapted to Southeastern conditions. 
Cockerels 3c up. Also broiler New Hamp- 
shires and Cornish Cross. Pullorum tolerance 

is ZER 


DURR-SCHAFFNER HATCHERY 


209 PETERS ST., S.W., BOX P, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—-Have your chix delivered before 
March 9th and save as much as $45 per 1,000 chix. We 
also have several ironclad guarantees. After 35 years 
breeding and culling we give you one grade only the best 
give you also your dollar value of which you are so en- 
titled to. When you buy Atz’s Chix they have gotta be 
good to carry the Atz Seal. Free literature for the asking. 
We are U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Passed. We aim to 
ship every day in the year except Friday. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Box 14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 


BROADBREASTED BRONZE TURKEY 
POULTS ~* 
USDA BELTSVILLE WHITE 
TURKEY POULTS 
16 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Hatches off each week. Order now for spring 
delivery. Write for prices. 














Virginia-U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Passed 


GARST POULTRY FARM 
ROUTE 3, BOX 220 ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





Dubois Chicks—Bred to lay, priced to sell. For quick 
shipment C.0.D. New Hampshires, Barred, White Rock. , 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyanddottes, °.95, 100; 
Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95. Silverlaced Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, White Giants, 95; Big English 
White Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $10.95. Rush your order for imme- 
diate shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


RAISE RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Get kind you want for profitable broilers . . . or 
flock of real layers. We hatch all year 
FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION, get Riverside 
laying strain chicks. Ghostley White Leghorns, 
Park’s Barred Rocks, Parmenter Reds, Arbor Acres 
White Rocks, 12 breeds. 
FOR QUALITY BROILERS, raise popular Nichols 
strain New Hampshires. Fast growth; high feed 
efficiency. 12,000 breeders direct from Nichols 
Poultry Farm. 
U. 8. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED. 
Place your 1952 chick order now. Get your choice of 
delivery dates. Free catalog. Write today 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
“BOX 1391-E KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Special! AAA Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Crosses, 
White Wyandottes. Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, 
$10.95 per 100 as hatched. Heavy Assorted $9.95. Heavy 
Breed Cockerels $7.95. 12 Pekin Ducklings $4.75. 15 
Bronze Turkey Poults $12.75. 100°) Bloodtested. C.O.D. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-8, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

















Priced for immediate order. Rocks, Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, Wyandottes, Leghorns, $12.90 per 100. Heavy 
assorted, $11.90. Assorted, $10.40. Write for prices on 
brpiler crosses and other breeds. Postage paid or ship 
C.0.D. All chicks from U. . Approved — Pullorum 
Passed Hatcheries. Rivervale Chicks, Box 7, Corydon, 
Indiana 


Special Offer. 10 Free Chicks With Each 109 Ordered. 
N. H. Reds, R. R. Reds, Crosses, Leghorns, Parred and 
White Rocks, or assorted. Our Selection Sex and Breed 
$2.95 per 110; $5.00 per 220. Plus postage. All Hatch- 
eries surplus. From reliable hatcheries. Order from this 
ad. €.0.D. Klines Chickery, Strausstown, Pennsylvania. 














Assorted Heavies, $6.80, Reds, Barred, White Rocks, 
Hampshires, Australorps, Wyandottes $7.80, pullets 
$12.85, White Leghorns, Austra Whites, Minorcas, $8.80, 
pullets $14.95. Leftovers $4.85, Assorted $3.95, 
$2.95 as available F.O.B. €.0.D. 100% alive, latest 
price list, catalog free. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

Beautiful U. 8. Approved Pullorum Clean Chicks. 
Quality always. Nice cataleg free. Rhodes Hatcheries, 
Spencer, W. Va. 

The seed advertisers in this publication are reliable. 
You can safely patronize them. 











= 











BABY CHICKS 


PRODUCTION BRED REDS 
U. S. Certified-Pullorum Clean Chicks 


Our Parmenter Red matings are made up of selected 
R.O.P. sired females mated to individually pedi- 
greed R.O.P. males from high egg record dams. 
100% of our breeders in this variety are pedigree 
sired, thus assuring you of chicks with a bred in 
profit record on both sides. 

Also available: Our popular Christie strain NEW 
HAMPSHIRES for fast growing premium quality 
broilers. 

Write for Literature and Prices. 


McCALLS HATCHERY 


Morganton North Carolina 





Salem Chicks for immediate delivery. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $12.95, 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cock- 
erels, $12.95. Big English White Leghorns, 2.95, 100; 
Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Silverlaced and Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, White Giants, $13.92 100. Heavy 
mixed, no sex guarantee, $9.95, 100. Write for complete 
price list and free catalog. Salem Hatchery, Bov 21, 
Salem, Indiana. 


HYLTON CHIX AND TURKEY POULTS 
VA.-U. 8. APPROVED-PULLORUM CLEAN 
Serving the Poultry Industry for over 25 
years, you will find some of the Finest for 

Meat Type or egg production. 

Hampshire, Barred Rocks, Crosses, 
Leghorns, and Turkey Poults 

YOUR CIRCULAR AND PRICES ARE READY 


HYLTON FARM HATCHERY 
ORANGE VIRGINIA 


Greensburg chicks for immediate shipment. U. 8. Ap- 
proved —Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. AA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks, 
Khode Island Reds, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes, 
$12.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95. Big 
English White Leghorns, $12.95 per 100; Pullets, $21.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95. Write today for complete price list and 
free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 









White 











“Then suddenly the ... big word... 
jumped out from behind the . . . big 
word ...and killed the .. . big word. 





BRISTOL CHICKS 
<— - . . 
Virginia Pullorum Clean 

from rigidly culled stock of the nation’s best strains. 
New Hampshires and Barred Rocks that will be 
profitable either as broilers or as layers. Healthy 
stock that means livable chicks. Write for fuller 
information and prices. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 











Box 51-A Bristol, Va. 

For quick delivery of U. Approved, Pullorum 
Passed Chicks. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Rock-Red Crosses, 
$12.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95, 100. White 
Leghorns, English type, $12 ; Pullets, $21.95; Cock- 
erels, $ 100. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, $9.95, 





3.9 
100. Write for free 
Jackson Couhty 


catalog and complete price list. 
Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana 

‘Big Barron Leghorns,’’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed:, $10.90; Pullets, 





$18.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90; Leghorn Cockerels, 
$3.98 prepaid. Four weeks Pullets, $32.95. Straight- 
run, $24.40. ‘‘New Hampshire’’ Nonsexed, $10.90; 





Pullets, $13.90; Cockerels, $10.40. Four weeks Pullets, 
$27.95. Nonsexed, $24.95. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Heiman Hatchery, Box PF, Montrose, Missouri. 





Davis Baby Cicks for immediate 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, as hatched, $12.95, 100; Pullets, 
$16.95, 100; Cockerels, $12.95, 100; Big English White 
Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, $3.95. 

Cornish Hampshire 
3.95. 


delivery. Barred, 


z 


Heavy Mixed, $10.95. White Giants, 
and Wyandotte Hampshire Crosses for Broilers, 3 
Davis Poultry Farny, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Seymour for Top Quality. New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, $12.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95 per 
100. Leghorns, White, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $10.95, 100. Write for complete list 
of all prices and catalog. Immediate shipment C.0.D. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana 





Sunshine Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. U. 8. 
Approved-Pullorum Passed. Rich in leading pedigree 
bloodlines. Hatching best varieties for eggs and broilers. 
Three, large plants to serve you. Orders 10,000 or more 
air delivery in our own cargo planes. Free illustrated 
catalog and low prices. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 25, 
New Albany, Indiana, or Corydon, Indiana 


Buy U. 8. Certified-Pullorum Clean New Hampshircs, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—-an ROP 
breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. S. Approved Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin's Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana 

Best Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. F 
Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum tested. New Jlamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Pro- 
duction Reds, Austra-Whites, Leghorns, $9.95 per 100. 
Heavy Cockerels 90. Pullets $14.95. Hybrid Cockerels 
$3.95. Leftovers $2.95. F catalog. 100% alive. Pleas- 
ant Vi Hatche issouri 

For quick shipment. AA grade New Hampshires, 
Barred, White, and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Orpingtons, $12.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95, 
100; Big Englis White Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $21 95; 
Cockerels, $3.95, 100. Heavy Mixed, $10.95. Write for 
free catalog. We ship C.O.D. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!--A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 














st bro lers. 




























Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
ANCONAS 


My Big Type Ancona Chicks bred from world’s cham- 
pion bloodlines. Winners Ancona laying championship 
Missouri, Oklahoma contests. Advance order discounts. 
Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 677, Marshall, 
Missouri. 

Sheppard's ‘‘Famous’ 
est shows twenty years. 
Reduced prices. Catalog free. 
Ohio 





Anconas. First at world’s great- 
Champion layers, large eggs. 
Cecil Sheppard, Berea, 





AUSTRALORPS 


Clover Valley Black Australorps—U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest estab- 
lished hatcheries. Big, sturdy chicks from selected flocks 
of this popular breed. Write for our reasonable prices. 
Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


AUSTRA-WHITES 
Ajax Super Deluxe Austra-Whites. Austra-White cus- 
tomers report 3 pound broilers at 10 weeks. Layers 4% 














months. Extra rugged vitality. High livabili Quick 
maturing. U. S. Approved. Profit sharing prices. Cata- 
log free. Ajax Farms, Box 421, Quincy, Illinois. 
BLACK SPANISH 
White Face Black Spanish. Alious Gray. Elkmont, 
Alabama 
CAPONS 


Started Capons. Raise Moser’s Giant Type 6 weeks old 
Capons with Pullets and Broilers. Bring Premium Price 
per pound. Cost less than day old Turkey Poults. Moser 
Hatchery, Box C, Versailles, Missouri 


CORNISH 


(Bull Dog type) 
Hatching eggs, $5.00, 
Iron Station, North Carolina. 


GAMES 

Black Breast Red Games, 15 eggs, 
Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Alabama 

Purebred Games, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; trio, $12.00. 
C. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 

Warhorse Pit Game, 15 eggs, $4.00 postpaid. Grace 
Hall, Larkinsville. bama. 

Fighting Games 
boro, Texas 





Dark Cornish 
5.00 each up 
David Reel, 


show quality birds 
15; $8.00, 30. 





$4.00 postpaid. 

















For circular. Game Farm, Whites- 





GIANTS 


Clover Valley White or Black Giants from one of 
America’s oldest established hatcheries make fine roast- 


ers or capons—-good winter layers, too. Big, husky, 
livable chicks from U. S. Approved-Pullorum Passed 
breeders. Write for low prices. Clover Valley Hatcheries, 


Box 22-C, Ramsey. Indiana 
LEGHORNS 
DENSMORE 


WHITE LEGHOR 
Bred For 
BIG EGGS SINCE 1902 
Va., U. S. Certified-Pullorum Clean 


Consistently steady breeding (under R.O.P. 
for 24 years) has developed big, sturdy, 
long-lived birds that will mature early to 
lay lots of big, premium quality eggs. Here 
is your opportunity to cash in on bright 
prospects for early egg profits. 








S 


Write for Folder and Prices 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-] Roanoke 2, Va. 


Very low prices on large White Leghorns. Sires from 
dams with records of 324 eggs in 51 weeks mated to 
Trail’s End large, high egg producing dams. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 6 more eggs 
per month. Try these White Leghorns. We believe you 
will find them to be the best of all layers. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched 
chicks. Please write for free litreature, true facts, and 
very low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia 


CHAMPION LEGHORNS 


For High Production. 29 years of breeding, one of 
the oldest breeding farms. Pullorum passed. Place 
your order now for next year’s layers. 16-page catalog 
telling all about them free. Cockerels, $2.95 per 
100; Mixed breeds, $9.95 per 100. C.O.D 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
CHAMPION NORTH CAROLINA 








32 years selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
can raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri mules. Send 
for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box B ersailles, Missouri. 


BRISTOL CHICKS  — 
High Production White Leghorns 


For generations we have used R.O.P. males from 
hens with official records of 280 eggs and up. This 
means that our CERTIFIED LEGHORNS are as 
good as money can buy. Yet prices are very reason- 
able. Large, lopped comb hens really fill the egg 
basket. For full information and prices write 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 51-A Bristol, Va. 


One of the country’s largest producers of big type, 
heavy producing Danish Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Chicks. Special price, free catalog. Smith Chickeries, 
Box 2.29, Mexico, Missouri. 

Hanson—-World great production strain Leghorns. 
Customers’ official report 273 egg average from our 
pullets. Get better bred pullets. Theo. Jeschke, 2712 
Walnut, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Amoag world’s largest producers big type Danish 
Brown Leghorn chicks. Egg contest winners. Advance 
order discounts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, 
Box 687, Marshall, Missouri 

Ideal White Leghorns 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean 
270 to 335 Egg R.O.P. Sired Chicks from Trapnested 
Breeders. Free 12 page catalog. Ideal Hatchery & Poul- 
try Farm, Cameron, Texas. 


























32 years selling “high producing White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks and 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Pullets. Moser Hatchery, 
Box E, Versailles, Missouri. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 





MINORCAS 


White or Black Minorca Chicks U. S 
Passed from one of America’s oldest 
established hatcheries. Minorcas are larger than Leg 
horns, lay lots of big white eggs. All breeders inoc- 
ulated against Newcastle disease. Write for our low 
prices. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Ind 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
For greater profits, we urge you to raise large type, 
heavy laying New Super New Hampshire Reds. You will 
benefit from higher egg production, fast growing, rapidly 
feathering broilers. We believe them to be the best 
heavy type egg producing bred. Healthy chicks. All 
breders blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Please write 
for free literature and very low prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia 
New reer Red Baby Chicks. Also 4, 


weeks old Pullets cheaper than you can raise them 
Grade Ve Quality Moser Hatchery, Box N, Versailles 


ROCKS 


and 6 


Clover Valley 
Approved-Pullorum 


6 and 10 
High 
Mo 


weeks old 
Rock Chicks 
them yourself 
Send for 
Missouri 


White Rocks 


boned 
Pullets. 
langer 
Moser 


large 
and 
Out of 
prices 





d years selling 3, 4 
quick feathering White 
Cheaper than you can raise 

aves you work and worry. 
Hatchery, Box D. Versailles, 


Broad 





Saghby Breasted Sensational for 














egg production or quick broiler profits. Egg contest 
winners. Customers report 3% pound fryers in 10 weeks 
Free illustrated catalog. Missouri Valley Farms, Box 
_Mars shall, _Missouri 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 

Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capital 
and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central Game Management System, Columbus 10, 
Kansas 

Peacocks—Colorful India Blues. Large flock. Prompt 
shipping. Young pairs. $10.00. Mated mature breeding 
pairs, $50.00 and $60.00. MeCrae Sox Eustis, Fla 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 

DUCKS—GEESE 

Goslings—Standard breeds. Low-cost Cotton and Mar 
ket Goose Crosses. Write today for freet catalog and 
prices. Heart of Missouri Poultry Farm, Route 4K, 
Columbia Missouri 

White Pekin Ducklings _Extra large, fast growing, 
profitable. Write for free information, low prices. Our 
40th year. Wayside Duck Farm, Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Goslings—Toulouse or White, reasonably priced, sexed 
if desired, live delivery guaranteed Hi-Lo Farms, 
Brunswick. Ohio 

Goslings, White Geese, Toulouse, Buff and African 
Leonard H. Gerow, Route 1, Temperance, Michigan 

Goose Eggs—White Chinese, 6 for $5.00. Duck Eggs, 
7 breeds. Russell Holmes, Rt. 1, Pilot Mt.. N. ¢ 

Ducklings—Mammoth Pekins; quality ducklings. Harry 
Burnham North, Collins, New York 

White Chinese Goslings and Eggs—Best prices. D. W 


John _Kerr. North Carolina. _ 


GUINEAS 
LONE PINE GUINEAS 
RAISE GUINEAS—For Bigger Poultry Profits 
Genuine WHITE AFRICAN KEETS 


September 


Available June through Booking orders 


now. Many delivery dates sold out. Literature sent 
upon request 

LONE PINE HATCHERY 
TIMBERVILLE VIRGINIA 
"White Guinea Hatching Eggs. April to September. 





310.00 per 100. M. 8. Mininger, Waynesboro, Virginia 


TURKEYS 


Broadbreasted Bronze November 
Beltsville Whites year around. All 
Also Paratyphoid Tube 
Tested by State Laboratory. Up to 14,000 poults weekly 
No less than 30 shipped. Poult carrier delivery of 1,000 
or more. Southeastern Turkey Ranch Sumter, 8S. ¢ 





Eges 
Small 
S. Approved Pullorum Clean 


and 
July; 


Poults 
through 


Poults—10 years progressive breed- 
Breasted Bronze. U. 8, Pullorum 
delivery guaranteed. Happy money 


30 states. Order early for choice 
dates. Norman Turkey Farm, Charlotte Hall, . Maryland. 


Turkey Raisers! turkey profits. Read Ameri- 
ea’s only all-turkey Packed with timely ad- 
vice, money-making Bargain offer—9 months, 
$1.00! (One year Subscribe Today! Turkey 
World, Dept. 7¢ 76 “Mount 


Morris, Illinois 

High Point Turkey Poults, U. 8 

Clean. Beltsville Small Whites 

ber. Write for prices. High Point 
berry, _South | ¢ arolina, 


Norman’s Famous 
ing. Genuine Broad 
(lean. 100° live 
making customer friends 








Increase 
magazine 





Pullorum 
Decem 
New- 


Approved, 
weekly January 
Turkey Farm, 

Satisfied customers who buy our Broad Breasted Bronse 
poults year after year vouch for the superior quality of 
our turkeys. You can pay more but you can’t buy better 
poults Free folder. Walter Grant Farms, Hamilton 
v ‘irginia 

R Turkeys the New Way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your own 





se 


























backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, |. Kansas. 1 

Turkey ~ Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze, and White 
Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c, Roebuck Turkey Farm, 
Roebuck, South © arolina. 7 

“Broad Breasted Bronze Poults Pullorum Tested 
$75.00 per 100 postpaid. E. K. Rosson Turkey Farm, 
Louisa, Virginia. ek ee eS Ne 

Poults— Four Varieties. Time to place orders. Write 
Wolfords Turkeys, B-9, Spencerville, Ohio, first 

Bronze Turkey Eggs, 35¢; 200, $65.00. Joseph Yotz, 
Shawnee, Kansas ey 

Registered Yorkshire, Berks hire, Hampshire, Poland 
China, Tamworth, O Cc sex, Duroe Pigs—Service 
boars, bred gilts. Olla Ray "Boyd Industries, Pine Town, 


North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 

Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals—Positive Livestock Identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped with 
name and number. Rustproof—Inexpensive. Over 50,000 
users. Free samples. £ atalog. Write Security Seal Co., 
Dept. PF-3, 144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. YX. F 
Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
Be sure to give both your old and 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 











MOVING? 
nearest office. 
new addresses, 
mingham 





LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Full details 
literature Money-saving prices on Vaccines, 
Pharmaceuticals Kansas City Vaccine Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 


Dept 


Samples 
Intermountain 
Salt Lake City 





for live 


2 Kast 


““Al-Wuz-On’ ear 
Stamp Works, 2 
_Utah._ 


Free 
Write 


} South 


CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 








for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms. Dept. 4. Huntington, Indiana, 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
| DAIRY GOATS 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly magazine 
tells how 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 
| Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri _ 
DOGS 
Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
| structions Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
| 


atisfied customers. Bank references. 


Iowa 


Airedale Puppies—A.K.C 
pedigree with 18 champions. 
guaranteed. Mountain View 

Beautiful Kat Terrier 
vaccinated) Housebreaking 
| Kennys Kennels, St. John, 


Cedar Falls, 





Registered. 5 
$25-$35 C.0.D 
Kennel, Pisgah, 
Pupplies—-$35.00 


and training 
Kansas 


Free 
Bacterins, 
IE, 


stock. 
Second, 


Highview Kennels, 
generation 
Satisfaction 
Alabama. 
(Distemper 
instructions. 














English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 






































Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois 
Registered English Shepherds. Farm working dogs. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John Blankenship, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, _lowa 
Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 
Collie Pups—-Champion 1, $30.00 up; bred females 
ailable. e. St ingdale, I P, Orange, Virginia 
jolden Col Puppie — Registrable, $25. George 
Whi esl, Mt Crawford, Virginia 
Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. Crusaders 
Kennels, Stafford K ansas 
| 
— “| j 
— | 
} 
21VAAL BO 


TelTH30 








| “Miss Spafford will you 
come in please?” 





HORSES 
Train Horses by Circus Methods 

American Horse Training 
« Kansas 


Write for free book- 
Institute, Dept. 53, 


let 








RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


Earnings with Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated 
tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. 


170 E. Butler, West Paul, Minnesota. 


eady 





Make Money—Fast! Raise highly protitable Angora or 
ew Zealand White Rabbits. puaty markets. Details 
| free. Whit Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio 


American Commercial Rabbit Magazine. Practic al, 
Pictures Year $1.00 


honest information Reopen ings 
»14 Florida 


Sample, Dime _B- 5 Mia mi 
New Zealand Ww hites Big 
furnish a market. Midwest 
Indiana 
Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 


Suild a better i income with 
j profits! Small investment! We 
} Rabbi try Dept. G Monroe 
| “Make Big Money! Raise 
markets supplied. Write today! 
| sy ville 10, Pennsylvania. 
| 
} 
| 





‘Instrue- 
Honeysuckle Lane, 


Dairy Goats 
Harehills, 


Registered Pedigreed Rabbits 


tive catalogue Dime. 
Hartsville Tennessee 






















} Extra Money—Raising sing Pedigreed Rabbits. Free < 
| tails. Martin's Rabbit M i d 12, Kentucky. 
j Californians—Pe ligre protiitable, ¢cireu- 
| lar, Russ Lz Rabbitry, , Virg inia 
Standard Rabbit Journal, B- 241- P, Milton, ‘Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual : 
Profits—Raise Guinea Pig ras ‘booklet. Tay- 
| lors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia 
| ~ New Cai-Cross Hybrid Rabbits. Smoleny Acres, PF-3 
Vi alrico, Florida 
~ Wanted—Rabbits. K. P. Doyle, Rt. 5, Salisbury, 
North Carolina 
SHEEP 


BRED EWES 
75 Pure Bred Suffolks, 
} 1-4 years. 
75 Pure Bred Suffolks, bred for March Ist 
lambing, ages 1 and 


ALL SUFFOLK EWES BRED TO STUD 
SUFFOLK BUCKS. 
300 White Face Ewes bred to start lambing 
February Ist, ages | to 


ALL OFFERINGS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
ZAN McKINNEY 
EMORY, VIRGINIA 
Phone 132 Meadowview, Va. 
Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 


National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
Mie higan 


The seed advertisers in this publication are reliable. 


lambing now, age 














You can safely patronize them. 

















“SOUTHERN 


To 
Th 


Why Go 

We Bring 
Quality 
Times: 
sang’s 


Fresh, 
Tested 


CATTLE 


Wiscons 
em Dow 


Spring 
All 





ing, Bred 


Calves and other Dairy 


Handled On Order Only. 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 
2635 Pennington Bend Road 


NASHVILLE 11, 


DAIRYMEN” 
in For Y 
n For You. 
Holstein Cows and Heifers On Hand 


our Dairy Cattle? 
Large Selection 
At All 
TB and 
Breeds 


or Open 


TENNESSEE 


PHONE: Donelson 263 or 502M 





Canadian and 


Northern 


producing Holstein Heifers, from 3 


150 on 
Weekly 
from record 
bors are my 


hand. W 
shipments South 
Sire 
refe 


e transp 


s and I 
rences 


New York purebred 


high- 
months to freshening. 


ort in trailer or partial loads 
Also Registered Service Bulls 
Jams. Reasonable. 


John Gannon, 


Your neigh- 
Stillwater, N. Y. 








Wisconsin Guernseys and Holsteins 


Springers‘’and fresh cows, 
early 


tested 
Write 


sangs 
prices. 


Phone 8713 


Buy 


or cal 


heifers 
for 


best 


of all ages. TB and 
selections and 


E. C. PHILLIPS 


P. © 


Box 494 


Waukesha, Wis. 





Wisconsin Blue- 
sey or Brown Swiss. 


ve 


Ribbon heifer calves; 


Holstein Guern- 


ry Calf Guaranteed and backed 


by our fifty years experience in world-wide cattle dis- 
tribution. Buyer references furnished. Write for Free 
literature and price list. Walter R. Lehman, Dept. 4, 


Box 53, 


Watertown, 


Wisconsin 





‘ ~ Choi e 
ers. 300 pounds 
Heifers. 
portation always 
Write or phone 


and up. 


available. 
Link Brothers, 


Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
Any amount 
Handling from 400 to 600 head weekly. 
Saag Se filled the year around. 
ne., 


Also Springing 
Trans- 


Minong, Wis. 





Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 


Guernsey 
and Bangs teste 
Hotel’ for Dair 
commodations. ) 


springers 


d. Stan 


y Cattle, 


Establish 


and fresh cows and heifers. 
Burnidge & S 
Illinois. 


ley 
Elgin, 
red 1918. 


T.B. 
on, “‘Grand 
(Hotel Ac- 





Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey Springers and Bred 


Heifers from 
years experience 
Dairyland Acres, 


selected herds 
guarantees 


Tel. 37¢ 


order 
)0, Menomonee Falls, 


TB-Bang’s tested. Our 40 
shipments. Klein’s 
Wis. 





Attention Sellers and Buyers of Cattle and Hogs. 
livestock at Gus Z. 
No. 


and buy 
North 
4337. 


Carolina. 
Yard No. 


Yard 


Lancasters, 
2—Every 


Sell 
Rocky Mount, 
Tuesday—Phone 


1—Every Friday—Phone 6101 





Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 





Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana 
AYRSHIRE 
Registered Ayrshire Bulls, 1 to 30 months old. Green- 
bank Ayrshire Farm, Hopewell, Virginia 





Heifers, 


BROWN SWISS 


50 HEAD BROWN SWISS 
TO SELL 
ILLINOIS STATE SALE 
Princeton, Illinois — Sat., April 26 
Milking and Dry Cows—Bred Heifers—Open 


and a Few Selected Young Bulls. 


SALE HEADQUARTERS: 

Hotel Clark — Princeton, Illinois 
ORDER CATALOGS FROM 
Willis E. Wagler, R. 1, Pekin, Il. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ILLINOIS BROWN SWISS 
BREEDERS ASSOC. 





THE MID-WEST 
BROWN SWISS SALE 


KENTON, 


OHIO 


MONDAY, MARCH 10TH 
50 SELECT FROM ELEVEN STATES 
Consingnments from the TOP Breeding 
Establishments in the Nation 
20 COWS — 14 BRED HEIFERS — 
10 OPEN HEIFERS 
6 SUPER BULLS, Young and Proven 


BEST SEED STOCK AVAILABLE 
Kenton, Ohio 


Chas. John 


Catalog 


son 





GUE 


RNSEYS 


Mid-State Indiana Guernsey Sale 
SAT.—MAR. 29—12:00 CST 
Indiana State Fair Ground (Horse Barn) 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


15 Senior Calves for Club Boys and Girls Only 
4 Top Bulls 
35 Cows or Heifers Fresh or Soon Due 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
RUSSELL GEORGE SALES SERVICE 
Lebannon 


For Indiana Gu 


write Russe Gee 


Several Registe 
months old 


quality. Red Hill 


ern 


w 





jeorge Sales Service, Lebanon, 
HEREFORD 
red Polled Hereford Bulls 6 


Farm, 





Indiana 


“Top Selections or Whole 


Herds 
Indiana. 





to 10 


Perfection-Domino breeding and mighty good 
Pedlar Mills, 


Virginia 





PUREBRED 


HOLSTEINS 


AND HIGH-GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. Ase 


sociation 


Waukesha 


service 


INTER-COU 


Telep 
NTY 


DAIRY 


hone 3644 


CATTLE 


or Write 
ASSN. 
Wisconsin 








Registered and 
Calves 
ing of choice 
able in large quan 
Swiss 
furnished. 

welcome. 

Watertown, 


Non- Registered 


tities. 


for higher production herds. 
Wisconsin 


Well started —no milk required. 
Write or Telephone. J. 
Wisconsin. 


M. 


Holstein 
Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Vaccinated against shipping fever. 


Wisconsin Holstein 
Exceptional offer- 
Calves. Avail- 


Health sheet 
Visitors 
McFarland & Sons, 





200 Holstein H 
hood vaccinated. 
C. Froberg, 


eifers, 8 


ix months 


Valparaiso, Indiana, Phone 


to one year. Calf- 


Also have some younger and some older. 


1665-R-2 





Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey Heifers and Calves 


for sale. 
wonago, 


Delivered on approval. 
Wisconsin. 


Phone 


Eagle 7 


James E. 


Welch, Muk- 





MOVING? 
nearest office. 
new addresses, 
mingham 


Notify 


The Progressive 


Farmer at your 


Be sure to give both your old and 


Dallas, 


Raleigh, 


Memphis, Bir- 




















HOLSTEINS 

Grade Holstein heifers, springing and bred, also » 
heifers and heifer calves. All are sired by our top (ar 
nation bulls and from tested dams. Vaccinated ang hh 
certified, well grown and straight If you have the foe 
we need the room. Also a few springing cows Farm, 
price Tele ephone Hanover 3474—Ge W. Res 
Gramyrtra _ ms, Ine. . » Hanover, Virginia . 








SHORTHORNS 


SEE THEM — BUY THEM 
at the 


12th NATIONAL POLLED 

SHORTHORN CONGRESS 
SHOW AND SALE 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

MARCH 24th and 2 


You can make more money with POLLED 
SHORTHORNS. They mature earlier, have 
greatest weight for age, are good milkers to 
raise a calf without help, and are naturally 
HORNLESS. More and more cattlemen are 
dehorning market calves by way of a Polled 
Shorthorn bull. Farmers and breeders prefer 
naturally hornless cattle. 66 bulls. 59 fe. 
males. Write for catalog. 


5th 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association 
Dept PF, Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 





SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire Hogs Increase Net Profit. Leading meat- 
type breed, best foragers, prolific. Write for magazine 


literature and list of nearby breeders. American Berk 
shire Association, 


601D West Monroe, Springtield, Ii 

Regi stered Berkshire now available August 1951 Gils 
and Boars. Spring Pigs ready April 10th. Service Bow 
17 months old. Top quality. W. Guy Isenhour, Rt. 3 
Box 576, Concord, North Carolina. 
Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs 








Boars, open and bred 

















gilts, immuned, registered. Satisfied customers coast t 
coast. Attractive prices. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly 
Ohio 

Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisted 
customers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane Farm 
Cope, South Carolina. 

Registered Berkshires—Bred gilts, heavy type stock 
from prolitic sows. Windham Farms, Halifax, Va. 

Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 

buROCS 

Registered Duroc Pigs—The best money can by 
Blocky square backs. Guaranteed to please or money back 
Eight weeks old, 5.00; 12 weeks old, $35.00. Either 
sex. E. W. Garner, Cottondale, Alabama 








Registered Blocky Type Cherry Red Duroc Pigs—Bor 
fat, stay fat, and weigh over 500 pounds when 12 months 
$25 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Bred Gilts, service boars, open gilts. Dark red, highest 
quality By son 1950 Ind. Champion. Write wants 
Lorton Farms, Union City, Indiana 

Duroe Boars—All ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, im- 
muned, registered, champion bloodlines since 1912. White 
























































& Son, Ansonia, Ohio as 

Registered Durocs. Lodown Cherry Red Bred gilts 
Choice boars. Weanling pigs. $35.00 up. R. L. Winters 
Clarksville, Tennessee a 

Durocs—Pigs from best bloodlines, three months old 
$25.00, either sex. Chas. H. Hearn, Trachery N. 

ESSEX 

Registered Essex Shoats, male and female. Katie 

Adan r, North Cc arolina TAN, 
Essex Pigs. Cholera immuned. C. B 

serryhill Il. Marks. _Missis ppi ee 

~ Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. J. Sherman Autry 
Autryville, North Carolina 

Registered Essex Pigs and Boars. Mack Norris, 5, Toms 
hawk, North Carolina An Ss Lalas 

Registered Black Essex Pigs. W. W. Jordan, Gates 
North Carolina wy 

GUINEA HOGS 

Guinea Hogs — Breeder, Shipper. Dr. J. A. Jones 

Stanton, Tennessee 
HAMPSHIRES 

Registered Hampshire Pigs from Titters of twang 
From sows with a ten pig average. A few are e gilts and 
service boars. Russell Knowles, Lt? North Caroline 

~ Registered Hampshires — Pigs, oe Bred Gilts. 
Waynor Farms, Norway, South Carolina 

0. I. Cc. 


Finest OIC Hogs—-The modern hog 


that makes money 
ed. Pigs 











faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less = 
$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceaole Boars 
$50.00. Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Cle 
Texas — 

Registered O.1.C. Pigs—Young 8. Medlin, Rt. 1 Bos 
218, Henderson, North Carolina. ” 

Registered OIC Pigs. Mrs. Willie Strong, Beare 
dam, Virginia 

Registered 0.1.C. Shoats—Harvey Harris, Beaver 


dam, Virginia. 


Registered OIC 
Mississippi 





———S- 
Hogs. J. S. Smith, Rt. 4, Philadelphia. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs—Use 
Charles C._ Brow, 








lated pairs, champion blood lines. 

Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North Carolins. 
Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs. Ss 

lated pairs. Cholera immuned. Top blood lines. ## 

Hubbard, Windway Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, N. 
Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion Sl 

lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill. 





Registered Pigs, Bred Sows, Gilts, Boars. Also Feeder 
Shoats. Joseph Page, Marietta, North Carolina. 

Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertis- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs oF ie 4 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good this 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for : 
purpose. Even if the advertiser asks you to et 
coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the posteard 
mailed in. 
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SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


t-out lean meat test at Hoosier Barrow Show. 


Win @ breed paper, free bonded buying 


For literature, 
service, write: 
NATIONAL RECORD 
99 E. ms St. Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
nd China Service Boars all ages. Bred 
Bootie Pe. Large herd, all purebred, farm raised. 
any Hillman, Vincentown, N. J. 


Spotted Poland- China Pigs. 











Thomas B. 








i 
oie. Route 2, Fayetteville, North Carolina. ° 
TAMWORTHS 
ed Tamworths— Boars and gilts, best blood- 
desigeres Brantley, 2550 Country Club Road, Winston 
Salem, 





—=——sh Hogs are fitable. Imported strains at 
th Hogs are profitable. iF 
Famers” price s. Breezewood Farm, East Palestone 14, 


oT I bred sow 
s rec Ss . 
ie Farm, Wt. 7. Winston Salem. \ 
Registered Tamworths—J. Ww 
Salem, North © arolina, Route 6 ¢ 
Registered Tamworth pigs and gilts. 
Farm, Kittrell. 
Registered Tamworthe. 
North Carolina 





registered, immune. 
North Carolir 


Watkins 











on 


“Moss Stock 





L. S. Corbett, Macclesfield, 








m Oil Lubricated Deep Well Turbine Pump, 
250 ft. total head with 
motor 200 hp., 440 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles One. extra set of bowls complete 


One Johns¢ 
rated 2 500 G.P.M. water against 


46 ft. 12” diameter column, 


d only 6 months service, purchased new in 1948. 
One 8” x 6” Allis-Chalmers Single Stage, Split Casing, 
Horizontal Centrifugal Pump rated to deliver 1,400 
GPM. water aaginst 248 ft. total head, complete with 
base and flexibly coupled 125 hp., 440 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycles, 1,800 R.P.M. motor. Motor insulated to with- 
stand excessive humidity. Pump has never been used, 
was purchased new in 1945. Two Johnston Deep W ell 
Turbine Pumps, complete each with 250 ft. of 10 

column, and 125 hp., 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motors. 
Qne extra set of bowl assembly included. - Each pump 
rated to deliver 1,500 G.P.M. against 250 ft. head 
Pumps in excellent shape. Have been used slightly over 
one year. Purchased new 1947 These pumps are located 
in Nicaragua. head for immediate delivery. Inquiries 
should be made to Compania Minera La India, Apartado 
19%. Managua Nicaragua 00 2eae ee 
For Sale—One 1949 Woods-Dearborn Grain Harvester 
Condition perfect; used less than one day Am moving 
te Southeast by truck and will deliver anywhere for 
$1,200. Save $1,000. Write Allen Ramsey, P. 0. Box 471, 
Westmorland. California. — 

Booms All-Purpose Wagon 
easily attached to your present wagon 
in seven to fourteen minutes. Free 
Silo Co.. Har f or pitt ae 

lve Brings Bargains galore. Weld- 
om, Motors, Generators, Hydraulics, Pumps, Wits for 
assembling your own, other items. Save. LeJay Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. me te 

Conerete Blockmaker — Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write Jacksun Manufactur- 
ing, Dept 300 East th, Kansas City, _Missouri. 

New and | Used Tractor “Parts— Write for big, free 19 52 
catalog. Tremendous savings, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa 

Light Plants Generators, Air Compressors, Blowers. 
Low prices Free catalog. Wellworth Trading Co., 1832 
So. Wabash, Chicago 16, Illinois 

Coil Wire, bale ties, baler twine for sale. John Deere 
xo spools. Osborn Hay Milling Company, 
nsin 

Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.” Cultivating. plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co.. Indianapolis 2. Ind 


Pump hac 

















Unloader. Inexpensive, 
Unloads five tons 
literature. Booms 


















































OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Ladies’ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren's Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men's work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 
$1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free cata- 
log. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. R.O., Fairview, N. J. 


Buy Direct From Mill. Blankets 100% reused wool 
Colors: ~Maroor Dark Green, and Navy Blue. Size 
x80—$9.95; 72x84—$11.95. Send today for sample 
swatches. Guaranteed satisfaction or money promptly re- 
funded. Write today Michigan Wool Products Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan Ls 

Women with Spare Time here’s a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 
¢e., from Old Virginia Full size samples sent to start. 
Write today. Blair. Dept. 27H¢ Lynchburg, Va 

Your Baby's Shoes Electroplated in Bronze. Mounted 
all metal picture easel, book-ends, ash tray set. Par- 
tieulars free taby Shoe Bronzers, Factory Represent- 
ative, Dept. A,""_ Avondale, North Carolina 

Change Purse, Make- up Kit Combined, regular $1 
value, only 8%¢. $1.95 Cannon Bath Towel and Wash 
loth Sets, only $1.59, Money back guarantee. Kessler’s, 
101 Hull St., Richmond 24, Virginia 

Exciting Cactus Offer—7 rare dwarf flowering cactus 
plants, including Sacred Mushroom, for $1.00. Cash or- 
Gers postpaid Resurrection Plant Free if prompt. Aunt 
Pat, Edinburg 10, T 

Look! Full Fashioned Siglea Mill Rejects, 61 6 pairs rs $1.00; 
Imperfects, 3 pairs 00; Select Imperfects, 3 pairs 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier Sales, Box 8177, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

——— 



































Tall Gals Free new 24 page shoe booklet saves 
jou money. All sizes to 13 AAAAA to C. Write to 
Tall Gals Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dert. 6. 
—— als Shoecraft, 5 Z 





ie) Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
eautiful patterns Sample on request. Only 69¢ per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 


~ Butter Churns. Reliable DeLuxe Mod 
eel wholesale price. Hampshire and White Leghorn 
ticks. Write, Farmers Hatchery, Charlotte, N 


. Quilt Pieces tig bundle, about ! 5 yards, bright, “new, 














cecolor cotton prints, patterns. Free gift, $1.00. Mc- 
Combs, Dept. 19, 45 119 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
40°% on first Quality 51 Gauge 15 Denier Nylon 


Save 
Hose Sample cc 
Hosiery, Box 
—Jery, Box 
$200 Monthly 
basement. 
Jick 
er 
Quiiti I 
postpaid. Rainbow, 
(ees 


rs upon request, three pairs only $2.50. 
Burlington, North Carolina. — 
Possible, Raising Earthworns backyard, 
Detailed instruction booklet 25c. Marvin 
Willow Springs, Missouri 
suitir 
Tennessee. 





















cottons. velvets, Samples 


Estill Springs, 
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een 





PAPA APO 


SHOP THIS SECTION FOR THE BEST BUYS 
IN THE SOUTH! Write to the advertisers 

messages appeal to you most; be 
Sure to give your complete name and ad- 
dress. if you have something you'd like to 
sell, write The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
minghom 2, Ala., for free ad order blanks. 


i ee 











PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM_IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll............ 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢e 
REPRINTS 5c ea. 

ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 











Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
3c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


NOW .. . Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! “‘Specials’’ on enlargements 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT W WORTH, T 
6 or & Picture Roll 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 55c 
Each roll printed and developed. Handy album pack 
Send coin with roll. No C.O0.D.’s. Mailing containers 
sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-A, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 
Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, 





TEXAS — 











GEORGIA 





Two Sets of “‘Deckledge Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE ROLL FILM 


(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Fast—Same Day Service! 8 overs OE prints in attrac- 
tive Plastic-Bound Book only 35c; 12, 50c; 16, 60¢c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free Exposure Guide with first 
order. PicSure, Box 899-P, Philadelphia ,P 


Something New—8 Oversize Prints | 


Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed ind JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 30c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, et 














CROWN STUDIOS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Your Koll Film Developed, plus” 8 beautiful Fanfold 
Enlargements in leatherette album, 35c complete—or send 
posteard for free film mailers. Super-fast service! Sun 
Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


BOX 1223 





PROTECT YOUR PRINTS 


NEW—Your roll film developed and enlarged to 
HOBBY size about post card size). Returned to you 
in colorful plastic bound album. Each print dated 
on back. Valuable premiums given. 8 Exposure 
Roll 40c. 


Get Better Pictures For Less. 


JACK RABBIT CO 
SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
Only 25c for 8 beautif enla ged 5 ints + from your roll 

or negatives (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick 8S 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box ; 
Cleveland, Ohio Pee ae 


8-Exposure Roll developed and printed, jumbo size, 
40c; 12, 60c; 16, 80c. All prints in attractive memory 
albums. Free mailers. Crown Photo Service, Box 292 
Augusta, Georgia 

New—16 oversize contact prints or 8 jumbos in album, 
25e with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album Studios, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 






























three 8x10, 
eXas. 


Enlargements Four 5x7. $1.00; 
Brownell, 4315 Eastside, Dallas, Te 

16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from Roll, 25c with this ad. L. 
Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





no obligation. 
Beverly Hills, 


Books Found! Any author. Send wants 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, 
California. 





Your Leather Jacket Renovated Expertly. Free Circu- 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 70, Freeport, New York. 
Send $2.00 for 1 Dozen Legal Size Writing Tablets, 
the kind lawyers use. News Print Shop, Carthage, N. C. 
Hay—All grades, quality and weight. Guaranteed. 
Art Callari Hay Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Pp 
Reconditioned typewriters, $25 up. Write "lor bargain 
list. Dixie Service, King. North Carolin 
DON’T LET Your Progressive Farmer ‘Ekonioties 
run out. Watch for blank “Your Subscription Has 
Expired. All subscriptions stop when out. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE: FARM EQUIPMENT CATALOG 
Montgomery Ward's Farm Catalog for 1952, 144 


illustrated 
Favorite 


pages, more than 4,000 items, clearly 
and described, priced to save you money. 
breeds of baby chicks, poultry supplies, dairy ana 
barn equipment; farm fence, implement repairs, 
complete lines of equipment for earth moving, grain 
handling, stock raising. Garden Tractors, insecti- 
cides, hand and power sprayers, wagon gear, full 
line of engines, power transmissions, tractor tires 
Write today for your copy of this up-to-date Cata- 


log to 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
DEPARTMENT FR-10 CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS _ 


Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 
Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Illinois. 

Artificial Human Eyes—Assortment mailed you from 
world’s largest, finest selection imported glass and all- 
plastic unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet and color 
chart. Established 1906. Denver Optic Company, 1007 
University Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 

Collector will buy any weapon regardless of condition. 
Prefer antique guns Ship for examination and offer. 
Prompt return guaranteed if offer refused. Walter Craig, 
413 Lauderdale Street, Selma, Alabama 

Moneymaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. Free copy. 
A ae Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Hinois. 








Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 














Deodorized! Cut digging, 
economical. Details free. 
Wilmette, Illinois. 
Keep Trespassers Off Your Land. Send $1.00 for 16 
**Posted’’ Notices. Covers ey fishing, wood removal. 
News Print Shop. Carthage, N. 
Given! Safety Razor with 10 Packages (50) Grand 
Leader Double Edge Blades, 50c postpaid. Cly C. Peters, 
Box 4, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
Start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleansant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. C-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Outdoor Toilets Cleaned, 
pumping, moving costs. Safe, 
Wilmette Farm Supply, Dept. 125, 














Looking For Bargains? Send for Free money-saving 
catalog from famous 64-year-old mail-order company 
Latest New York fashions. Cotton frocks from $1.98; 
Rayon dresses from $3.49; Genuine leather shoes from 
$2.29. Everything for your family, home. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Write National Bellas Hess, 212-03 Bellas 
Hess Buik ding, Kansas City 9, Missouri 


Do "You Need Money? $40.00 is yours for selling. only 
50 boxes of our 300 Greeting Card line. And this can be 
done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
on approval. Many surprise items. Experience unneces- 
sary. Free samples Personalized Stationery, Napkins. 
Write today. It costs you nothing to try. Cheerful Card 
Co., 512 White Plains, New_York. 

All-Oceasion ¢ Greeting Cards that. are such terrific 
sellers all you have to «do is show them. 21 boxed sell for 
$1.00. Over 100 other wonderful boxes including Birth- 
day, Get-Well, ete. Profits to 100° plus bonus. Write 
for free samples. Kit on approval. Regal Greeting Card 
Co., Dept 14d, Ferndale, Michigan 

Make Good | Mone y Selling our Fine Arts Greeting 
Cards for All Occasions, Stationery and Gift W rappings. 
Over 30 Money-Making Boxed Assortments. Up to 100% 
profit. Samples on approval. C. & 8S. Greetings, 415 
Brent St., PF, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 























Make Money with Merritt. Sell Men's Davis Air 
Cushioned Shoes, dress, work, heavy duty. Popular 
priced. Advance commissions. Cash bonuses. Experience 


unnecessary: Write to Geo. 
Brockton, Mass 
Man or Woman With Spare Time to try our food and 
household products, without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod- 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 27HC4, Lyne hburg Va 
Absolutely 


Merritt Shoes Co., C-109, 











Free! Big package actual sample fabrics 
and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, ete. 
Take orders. Commissions big. Send no money Melville 
Co., Dept. 67 78, Cincinnati 2 Ohio 


Sell Roses, 








Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen - Shrubs, 
Ornamental, ‘Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 


Free! Let me send vou food and household products to 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. Zanol, Dept. 4021-C, Richmond St., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio 











Erases dirt like > magic. 
ceilings. Saves redecorating 
Samples sent on tral. Kristee 144, 


New “‘Sponge’’ Wall C leaner. 1 
Wallpaper, painted walls, 
Lightning seller 
Akron, © or 
ell D abrics to 
beautiful materials 
needed. Free details. 
New York 12 


Strange ‘Dry’ . 








friends, $, neighbors. ~ Stylish, 
Year-round profits. No experience 
National, 640 Broadway, Dept. P, 








"Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. Re- 





places messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over glass 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 145, Akron, Ohio 
Fruit Trees for Sale Salesmen wanted Write to 





Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Agents Make Big Money see Guarantee Monument 
ad, page 82 
AUCTIONEERING 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 


tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana 


Write National Auction Insti- 
College Station, Texas 


Auction School, Fort Smite, Ark 








Learn Auctioneering. 
tute, Box 88PF 
Ft. Smith 
soon. Free catalogue. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


Fancy Honey Barrels, thirteen cents; sixty pound cases, 
sixteen cents pound, cases as fcllows: 6 5-pound, 12 
2%-pound, $6.00; with comb, $7.00. Pure Sugar Cane 
Syrup, 12 5-pound cans, $9.50. Dan Shipp, State Mar- 
ket, Atlanta, Georgia 





Term 








New Crop Table Honey -Case twelve 2% ound Jars 





Comb, $7.50; Case Six 5-Pound Jars Comb, $7.25: Case 
six 5-Pound Jars Extracted, $6.50. F.O.B. York Bee 





_ Jesup, 
Honey (strained) Cas welve 2 pound jars 

50; Case six 5-pound jars $5.30; One 60-pound can 
3 50 F.0.B Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries, Box 312 
Hortense. Georgia. 
Delicious Florida Orange Blossom Honey, 
$1.50; 10 pounds, $4.50. Postage paid 
Wheeler, St. Cloud, Florida 


Kentucky's Famous Clover Honey- 
paid. Write for quantity prices. 
Kentucky 

Syrup, Honey 
303 W. State, Sava 


Georgia 





Company, 

















% 2 pounds, 
et son L, 





‘pounds $1 50 post- 
Morris Black, DeFoe, 





Molasses—Wholesale. _ 
annah, Georgia. 


HELP WANTED 


Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 
27HC3, Lynchburg. Va. 

Wanted: Working gardener and caretaker for farm 
in eastern Virginia. Cottage with steam heat, electric 
light. All conveniences. Middle age couple without chil- 
dren preferred. Gardener, P. O. Box 2581, Birmingham, 
Alabama 





Davis ~ Products, 

















Carolina-Virginia Edition * 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SUCCESS OPPORTUNITY 


Sell famous Spring-Step Shoes 
Earn up to $25 daily plus cash and shoe bonus 


Write PF-2, 
ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO., SALEM, VA. 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds inbusiness 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start. Write today for full particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
C-145-PGF, Memphs, Tenn 








Farm paper subscription men can show tremendously 
increased earnings with our most attractive magazine 
offerings. Write immediately. Eastern Business Journals, 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Subscription men, most attractive “and profitable trade 
journal deals available. Write immediatly for full de- 











tails. Trade Service Co., 139 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 

Make Money with fast-selling Bostonian Shirts. 
Blouses too. Spare time, full time. Sales Kit Free. 
Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. M-17, Boston 30, Mass 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Make Money Calling on Friends. Show nationally ad- 
vertised Greeting Cards—new All-Occasion Assortment 
and laugh-packed Barrel-of-Fun. Also sensational Pina- 
fores and Pasasols Personal Notes. All three dollar 
sellers. Up to 50c profit for you. Big line, includes Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery, Gift Items, etc. Get Three as- 
sortments on approval. Write Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. J-4, New York 10 











Sell Sunshine Exclusive Everyday Cards and make Big 
Money the easy friendly Sunshine way. Complete selec 
tion greeting cards, stationery, gift wraps, novelties, etc 
21 DeLuxe Miniature Everyday cards—75c. Many others 
Send posteard today for your Sunshine Sample Kit on 
approval to: Sunshine Art Studio, Dept PF-3, 115 
Fulton St.. New York 38, New York 





Make $50 Fast! Show Charm Greeting Cards. No ex- 

perience needed. 21-Card $1 All-Occasion Assortment 

sells itself; pays you $50 on 100 boxes! Full line. Assort- 

ments on | approvs Free Imprint Samples. Charm Cards, 
Bi N * Dept 656 Atlanta Ga 


Sell dresses from New York, Fifth Ave. New York firm 
desires ambitious women to sell dresses, suits, lingerie 
Seen ‘‘Vogue,’’ ‘‘Mademoiselle.’’ Good commissions. Ex 
perience unnecessary. Write for Fashion Album. Modern 
Manner, 260NP Fifth Avenue, New York 


Need Extra Cash? Get it sailine Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27H1, 
Lynchburg, Va 








Sell finest Nylon Hosiery Guaranteed "against every 
thing, sna run, holes .Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 395, 
Indianapolis 
Free Samples, 
Dress without penny cost 
size. Harford, Dept. G 435, € 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors—Learn how to protect your invention. Unless 
the inventor is familiar with patent matters, he should 
engage a competent registered patent attorney or agent 
to represent him. We are registered to practice before 
the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to serve vou in 
hardling your patent matters. “Patent Guide for the 
inventor’’ containing detailed information concernir, 
patent protection and procedure with ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form will be forwarded to you upon request 
without obligation. Clarence A. O-Brien & Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-A District 
National Building, . Washington, _ oe 








and amazing plan, giving you gorgeous 
Rush name today with dress 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 








Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. The firm of McMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson with offices in Washington, D. C., 
is qualified to take the necessary steps for you. Send for 
copy of our Patent Booklet ‘“‘How to Protect Your Inven 
tion.’” We will also send you an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking 
MecMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent At 
torneys, 107-L Victor Building, Washington 1, D. ¢ 


Inventors—Without obligation, write fer information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“How To Break and Train Horses’’--A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 3 Pleasant Hill Ohio 

Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept P.2 ricago 








SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 


Co., Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn 
TOBACCO 
Postpaid Mellow Chewing, 6 pounds, $2.00; Smoking, 
8, Serap Tobacco 10 pounds $2.00. William Crews, 


Tennessee 


Pipe Smoke rs 
to taste. Information free 
8, New Jersey : 

Chewing-Smoking, 10 pounds $2.50 C.0.D. Jim Ray, 
Rais ton Tennessee 





Dresden ae we 
I nique “flavors permit blending tobacco 
Cozza Pharmacist, Pequannock 


WANTED ‘To & BUY 


Old Money Wanted: Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4e 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know thet Coin ¢ “ollec tors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S ents? And high 
high premiums for all rare coins? I ® all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl _ Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information. 
Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago 

$10.00 each for certain Lincoln pennies; Indianheads 
$50.00. Send dime for catalogue listing prices paid. 
Lincoln Coin Company, Elkhart 5 


0, Indiana. 
Old Revolvers marked “Colt” or “CSA”. Rywell, Har- 
riman, Tennessee 
























SDAA AAA eee se oes ee 


Put one of these powerful little “ACTION- 
ADS” to work for you! Every year, thou- 
sands of advertisers sell millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise through The Progres- 
sive Farmer's Classified section. Ads cost 
so little, too. Write for free details. The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





mene ee eee 
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“Of all 
from which the 
s ever sent 


human 


voice forth, 


fron 


there 
awwhich it reaches so far 


one 


the grave.” 


Ruskin. 


as from 
—John 


The Progressive Farmer, March 1952 ‘ 





Beautiful, durable Winnsboro Blue Granite monuments 
with proper inscriptions will dignify the memories of those 
we love and continue their lives into the years. 


Symbolic in design and reverent in purpose, these monu- 
ments are lasting tributes of honor to the dead and constant 
sources of inspiration to the living. 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 














“The Silk of the Trade” 


Excels as a monumental stone because of its fine adapt- 


ability to design, flawless beauty, 


great durability. 


stalwart strength and 


There are many granites that have a surface resemblance 
to Winnsboro Blue Granite, but they do not possess its durable 


qualities and lasting beauty. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, “FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 


Winnsboro Granite Corporation, Rion, S. C. 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADs, 





PREEMINENCE SAM At RE 
RANCHERS-FARMERS 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCERS 


HOLD STOCK —-) 
WHERE OTHERS CRSA GLE 
FAIL! 






Model 45 


‘he $27.75 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM FENCERS are guaranteed to hold 

all your stock, even on driest ground. Hol-Dem delivers the 

wallop in all soil and weather conditions—controls stock 
“Wee ‘ 


WEEDS on CONTACT! 











the year ‘round on thousands of farms i Kutter’ 
feature kills weeds on contact! 

5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 
Satisfaction or your money back. Write for FREE folder 
with prices on Hi-Line and Battery operated units. Save 


money, work and time order today! 


“We Service What We Sell’’ 


HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 
213 W. Franklin St. Anderson, South Carolina 


ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 














FERTILIZERS 



































AWA Low 5 ()00 

AS DOWN 

> Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to 

the trees—turn out valuable lumber for local 

yards—do “‘custom sawing’’ for neigh- 

Ss bors. BELSAW lasts a lifetime No : 

“\ crew needed Power with old auto engine 

eginners get excellent results. Send t- 

eard for Free Book,‘ How to Make Lumber.’ 

BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8306 Field Building 

[315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me. 























os 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 


wanes eee se eee see eee 








WANTED 


Fruit and vegetable growers and cattle- 
men to investigate the many odvantages 
of FMC LOCKJOINT portable aluminum 
irrigation systems . . with heavy duty, 
lightweight cast aluminum couplings per- 
manently attached to aluminum pipe— 
you can’t lose an FMC LOCKJOINT 
coupling! 








Write for free planning service 

. . learn how you can get years 
of efficient, trouble-free irriga- 
tion with FMC LOCKJOINT 
systems 


For full particulars, write 
Drawer PF-I 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 











FOOD MACHINERY 


RPORATION 


HEMI AL he oe 








eT | 
U FRESHLY DUG! 2-YEAR OLD! i 


ROSE BUSHES! 


Guaranteed! Field Grown, budded 22-year-old 
standard rose bushes! Heavy, state in- 
spected plants that are completely processed 
ready to plant! No Seconds . . . direct from 


(me (me ( 
od 


nursery to you at a saving! Order now from 
U varieties listed below... 
0 REDS—Rodiance, Hollande, Key, Hill, 
Douglas, Poinsettia 
PINKS—Radiance, McFarland, Briarcliff 
YELLOWS—Talisman, Charm, DuPont, Dawn a 
Sastago, Luxembourg il 
TWO-TONE—Talisman, Hoover, Sastago nt 
WHITE—Am. Beauty, Victoria, Caledonia 
[{ CLIMBERS—Scorlet, Talisman, DuPont I 
it 


Sent completely post paid! 
No catalog makes these prices possible. 
) 


79c ea.—5 for $3.75—$7.75 per doz. 


FREE! Order a dozen and get a beautiful 
Paul’s Scarlet Clb. Rose FREE! Supply Lim- | 
ited—Send check or M. O. today to: 


SEXTON PLANT CO. 


Route 5, Dept. B Tyler, Texas } 
ee ee ee 















How Accurate Are 
Cotton Forecasts? 


SDA’S Crop Reporting Board is ~ 


in the “dog house” now because 
of its bad guess on the 1951 cotton 
crop. Few people seem to remember 
how accurate its cotton estimates 
have been in past years. Here are 
the figures on its cotton and wheat 
estimates for the last 10 years. The 
figure for each estimate—August, Oc- 
tober, and December with cotton—is 
in terms of what percentage the esti- 
mate proved to be of the final figures 
made each December a year later: 


COTTON 
August October December 
1940.......... 91.0 101.4 101.0 
oo!) 100.7 103.0 102.2 
1942 me: 107.8 101.3 
1943. .103.9 100.4 100.4 
1944. 90.1 97.7 101.1 
1945..........112.4 108.5 102.0 
1946....... 107.5 101.0 98.2 
ea 99.9 97.0 98.6 
1948......... 102.0 101.4 100.4 
1949.......... 91.8 95.8 99.4 


Need for More Livestock 


T wasn’t so many years ago that 

population experts were predict- 
ing U. S. population increases would 
taper off and that population would 
stabilize along about 1975. Now 
they are saying that between 1950 
and 1975, U. S. population will in- 
crease 38 million. If this is true, it 
offers a much larger livestock market 
in the years ahead. If people eat as 
much the next 25 years as in 1950, 
here are needs to feed the nation: 














These figures show that as early x 
Aug. 1, the board missed the final 
cotton crop by an average for the 
10 years of 6.18 per cent. By Oeto. 
ber, it had cut its “miss” in half, the 
average being only 3.2 per cent. And 
the December estimate averaged 
only 1.22 per cent wide of the fing} 
ginning figures. 

With its cotton forecasts the board 
has been remarkably accurate. It has 
not been able to do so well with 
wheat as you will note below: 















WINTER WHEAT 
7 December May December 










ee 68 78 1000 
ee 94 97 1000 
SRC 91 93 1010 
1943...............- 118 97 99.8 
1944............. 69 87 1006 
1945....:.... 93 102 1006 
1946......... 86 85 1003 
Te 89 96 1000 
1948......... wet 2 98.2 
ES 108 114 1008 





Cattle—100 million cattle as com- 
pared with 84 million in 1950. 


Milk—150 billion pounds of mik 
as compared with 120 billion in 
1950. 

Eggs—Egg production would have 
to increase from 60 billion dozen in 
1950 to 75 billion dozen. 


Sheep—38 million sheep would be 


needed instead of the 31 million in 
1950. 


We Congratulate — 


ON P. Johnston of Wake Forest, 

N. C., just chosen 23rd president 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion (now 77 years old) for 1952, fol- 
lowing five years’ service as director 
and four years as president of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 
Mr. Johnston received his early train- 
ing with the U. S. Forest Service. 


—Comers Rock community, Gray- 
son County, Va., for its continuing 
progress with farm and home itr 
provement. It was not eligible to 
compete in the 1951 Bristol Area 
Contest because it won first place the 
previous year. (Our February article 
about 1951 contest should have 
shown Flatwoods as second in 1950. 





‘BE ETS Go Fishing and Take 

the Boys Along”’—so says 
next month’s cover, and that is 
what you'll have to do after your 
boys see this happy picture of a 
start for the river. . . . You'll find 
the issue chock full of latest in- 
formation on insect control... . 
“How To Fight Tobacco and Cot- 
ton Insects” will help producers of 
our No. 1 and No. 2 money crops. 
... “Treating Peanut Seed” will 
help producers of our No. 3 mon- 
ey crop. ... Another special fea- 
ture will be the remarkable story 





Coming Next Month 


of Master Farmer C. $. Bunn and 
his crop and livestock partnership 
with his three sons... . All over 
the Carolinas and Virginia Rut- 
tan clubs are springing up and 
doing a fine job. An illustrated 
double spread will tell you all 
about “How Ruritan Clubs Pro 
mote Rural Progress.”. . . Other 
expected features next month in- 
clude: “There’s More to Fishing 
Than Fish,” “Getting a Start ™ 
Dairying,” by John A. Arey, and 
“Tradelast,” a topnotch story by 


Jesse Stuart. 
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High performance bull (left) and low performance bull 


The Best Doing Beef Cattle 


(right) are being inspected by (left to right): Dr. C. E. 
Kincaid, Dr. T. C. Byerly, B. M. Priode, and A. L. Baker. 


By William C. LaRue 


Associate Editor 


ECORD of Performance (ROP) 

studies conducted in Virginia 
since 1947 clearly indicate high pro- 
ducing beef bulls can pass on superi- 
or qualities to their offspring. Calves 
of fast-growing and calves of slow- 
gowing bulls have been tested by 
mating them to cows in a VPI test 
herd. From these matings, steer 
alves are finished by full feeding in 
adrylot. Heifer calves are tested for 
performance under pasture condi- 
tions. Three tentative conclusions 
fom the first and second sets of off- 
spring are as follows: 

l. Rapidly gaining bulls sired the 
most rapidly gaining calves, on the 
werage. 

2. Substantial progress can be ex- 
pected from selecting sires on the 
basis of their performance in the 
feedlot. 

3. There’s not much relation be- 
ween type of animal and the rate 
ot growth. 

Wide Variation in individual ani- 
mals is clearly demonstrated by a 
[68-day feeding test with 27 bull 
calves at Front Royal, Va., Station. 
The table and chart at bottom of 
page shows a summary of results. 

From weaning in October to early 
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400 





300 





200 


100 




















January, heifer calves are fed a small 
amount of concentrates in addition to 
pasture, with hay provided as need- 
ed, depending on the weather and 
pasturage available. ROP feeding 
tests are started the first week in 
January to cover a 100-day period in 
which test ration is fed in order to 
give each heifer just as much as she 
will eat. 

At the end of ROP tests under 
drylot conditions, heifers are tested 
for ability to utilize pasture. This 
means grazing tests in which pasture 
provides the only feed from April to 
October. These feeding and grazing 
tests with heifers are intended to do 
three things: 

1. Develop them sufficiently * for 
breeding as yearlings. 

2. Measure relation between per- 
formance in drylot and on pasture. 


> 


3. Provide performance informa- 
tion for selection of females to go 
into breeding herds. 

To summarize the Front Royal 
work thus far, we offer these four 
practical observations: 

1. Beef type as it is reflected in 
the carcass is important and is a part 
of performance, but it is only one of 
the important factors to consider in 
selecting an outstanding animal. 

2. A fast rate of gain and weight 
for age is another important factor 
that helps determine total dollar and 
cents value to the farmer. 

3. The amount of gain per unit of 
feed or pasture or cost per unit of 
beef produced is the third important 
consideration. 

4. The ability of the cow to calve 
regularly and nurse her calf well are 
basic to profitable beef production. 





Average Weight 
(pounds) Begin’ End 
Wtighest 5 calves.....cscccsce--.000516.2 937.4 
west Bi CANV OB. sccecsoinsecoccoom: 374.6 616 
All 27 in test... 160 790 


Gain Feed Per Day 
Total Daily Grain Hay 
421.2 2.52 16,234 2.752 
241.2 1.45 10.356 1.662 
330 1.98 13.13 2.24 
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Treatment of 

Shipping Fever 

Calf Diphtheria 

Calf Scours 

Bacillary Enteritis 

Calf Coccidiosis 

and other Bacterial Diseases of 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Horses 














































Sutmet Sulfamethazine Lederle is available in 
six dosage forms for treating bacterial diseases 
of livestock: Powper, TABLEeTs, OBLETS*, 
Tintep Emucsion (for pink eye bacterial infec- 
12.5% 


mot 


SULMET® 
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VETERINARY ws 


tions), SOLUTION (may be used as a 
drench) and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (on veter- 
inarian’s prescription). 

Act promptly when symptoms of disease are 
noted—the sooner treatment is started after 
diagnosis, the more rapid the animal’s recovery. 
Once-a-day treatment is sufficient. 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in 
the constant war against disease. Consult him 
for effective management practices and disease 
control procedures to meet your individual 
needs. 

Free literature gladly sent upon request, 


*Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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We Accept the Challenge! 


T was a wonderful meeting of North Carolina 
agricultural leaders at State College when they 

1) reviewed and approved a new Magna Charta of 
progress for North Carolina farm people and 2) re- 
solved to promote it in every North Carolina county. 

Just what this program will do is fully set forth 
in a superbly edited and illustrated booklet, “North 
Carolina Accepts the Challenge.” It packs into 76 
pages more information than most Government 
documents put into 760. Every community leader in 
North Carolina should have a complete copy to 
read, reread, and read again. Meanwhile, every 
subscriber will be helped by our summary of its 
outstanding facts and recommendations as given in 
pages 16 and 17 of this Progressive Farmer. 

The one feature of the booklet which startled 
and staggered most of those present was this: After 
all the progress we have made in North Carolina 
since 1940, we ranked No. 37 among the 48 states 
in per capita farm income in 1945 (latest available 
figures) with only $550 per capita against an average 
of $1,261.66 for the other 47 states. 

We know our North Carolina farm people are just 
as capable and just as willing to work as farm peo- 
ple in other states. So we can certainly make as 
much cash income per family as they make—if we 
only get our farming properly organized for making 
it. The No. 1 trouble, as everybody agrees, is that 
we have depended too much on just one arm of 
farming—crops—and not enough on the other arm— 
livestock. How appallingly true this is comes clear 
in this amazing contrast between North Carolina’s 
rank in crop values and rank in livestock values 
in 1950: 

Rank in crop values 
Rank in livestock values 

In other words, only two states beat North Caro- 
lina in piling up millions of dollars from crops, but 
28 states beat us in piling up millions of dollars 
from livestock, dairying, and poultry. 

Every farmer should read—and get his wife to 
read—our fuller summary in this issue. And let’s 
always remember, as is there set forth, that the 
supreme and final aim is not just more cash farm 
income, but a finer rural civilization. The goal of 
such a civilization is indeed to have every farm 
family become, as is urged on pages 16, 17— 

(a) A healthy family. (b) A well educated family. 
(c) A well housed family. (d) A well clothed family. 
(e) A community-minded family. (f) A saving fam- 
ily. (g) A religious family. (h) A happy family. 


For ’52, Something New 


**W HAT makes life interesting?” Well, 
there might be many answers. But one 
good one is certainly this— 

Something new. It is something new 
that has happened you want to hear about. 
It is the woman’s new dress she wants to 
show. It is the new improvement you have 
made that has the family excited. 

Well, this year let’s try something new— 
some new crops or crop varieties, new 
vegetables, new flowers. There’s hybrid 
corn, kudzu, and crotalaria if you haven't 
tried them already. There’s new blood for 
your dairy herd by artificial insemination if 
you haven't tried it. 

Right now let’s decide on two new vege- 
tables and two new flowers we will grow 


I Viewpoint 


this year. Already you are probably growing these 
12 old stand-by favorites inherited through our 
mothers and grandmothers for 100 years—beans, 
beets, cabbage, collards, cucumbers, okra, onions, 
peas, potatoes, squash, tomatoes, turnips. Well, 
there are fully a dozen more that ought to be grown 
throughout the South as follows: 


1. African squash 7. Herbs 
2. Asparagus 8. Leeks 
3. Broccoli 9. Lettuce 
4. Carrots 10. Parsnips 
5. Edible soybeans 11. Salsify 
6. Eggplant 12. Spinach 


So much for vegetables: Why not pick out at 
least two of these you have not been growing and 
get acquainted with them this year? And then 
come flowers—flowering shrubs. About them we 
want to say this: 

Since the Good Lord has given us folks who live 
in the Cotton Belt almost a monopoly of three won- 
derful shrubs that will give us beauty, blossom, and 
color the greater part of every year, we are never 
going to be completely happy until every farm home 
in the South has at least one azalea, one camellia, 
one crepe myrtle. 

One azalea, one camellia, one crepe myrtle—these 
three will give new beauty, dignity, and pride to 
any home now without them. And no healthy family 
need say, “We are too poor to have this added 
beauty, dignity, and pride.” You can get all three 
plants for $2 or $3. Why not now? 


State Farm Bureau’s 
Good Example 


SEVERAL years ago the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau won general applause and added to the 
interest and value of its own meeting by having 
on its program a distinguished representative of 1) 
American businéss, 2) American labor, and of 3) 
American agriculture. The members welcomed a 
chance to have each leader present his side of the 
questions that all citizens have to deal with. In ar- 
ranging for its 1952 meeting in Raleigh, we are de- 
lighted to say, the same excellent plan was again 
followed by the North Carolina Farm Bureau. This 
is indeed true Americanism. 

We are sure nearly all Farm Bureau members 
here in the South hope the American Farm Bureau 
in making a program for its next annual meeting will 
arrange for members to hear sharply opposing views 
about the major issues discussed. There has been 
general disappointment that at the 1952 American 
Farm Bureau meeting in January the nationally 
famous speakers on major public questions all ap- 











peared to be either members of, or boosters for 
same political and economic beliefs. : 

Here’s hoping the North Carolina Farm By 
fine example will now have a good influence ¢ 
national organizations, 











South Needs Two Parties 


CERTAINLY everybody in the South whe 
believes in the principles of the minority g 
should frankly join that party and give ugg 
two-party section. This would be best for 
cerned. We are reminded that even 40 yeaq 
when the race issue was at its fiercest, Gow 
Aycock said that social discrimination sha 
keep any courageous man from joining the mm 
party. Said he: “That is no reason at all tog 
who believes in his principles. If I knew 
right, social discrimination directed against my 
cause of my principles would make me stronger 
more determined to stand for them.” 















We are not here arguing for any party or aga 
any party. We are simply saying men should} 
the courage of their convictions. 


Make a Start With Kudzu— \ 










On page 68 last month we gave sowing dates 
1) crotalaria, God’s gift to sandy land . . . 2) ky 
God's gift to gullying or “turned-out” land... ‘ 


lespedeza, God's threefold gift for pasture, hay, 
soil improvement. Last month Dr. Woodhousen 
a powerful appeal for more lespedeza, espedi 
sericea. Right now we carry a torch for kudm 

Why not have a crusade to help kudzu mard 
and down the gullies and over the gullied hil 
throughout the Southeast? It costs money tore 
worn land. But is there an owner so poor he coul 


get at least one crown to start rebuilding pro The: 
One kudzu crown, a shovelful of manure, andj irrig, 
10 minutes’ work will start the process. A mom Mr. ' 
work with a hoe to keep down grass and weeds! ‘ 
first year will be the only nursing needed. f (0 gt 
then on the kudzu will take care of itself, readi cactl 
out over galled spots and gullies, checking as he 
washing, depositing humus, gradually convet tem | 
raw dirt into the richest of “virgin” soil. TI 
If you have a gully that’s taking toll, plant ku foot 
If you have a worn hillside that’s washing # 
plant kudzu. If you can’t plant but one a an 


plant that. If you can’t get one crown, bom 
runner from a neighbor’s field and plant it. 0 
started, you'll have an abundant source of en 
and runners for use in setting other fields. 









16 Plants for March Planting 


MARCH is our last full month for making thet 
home still more beautiful. Here again let's thi 
1952 as our “Year of Opportunity.” Suppose 
were the only year for 10 years when yous 
plant some one of these four evergreen te 
pine, 2) cedar, 3) magnolia, or 4) live oak—to 


















to your home grounds warmth and color im See 
along with some of the following six tg * 

tiful berry-bearing plants pictur Bennie 

described on page 74 last month- near Tk 

1. Nandina 4. American holt best lubs 

2. Deciduous holly 5. Chinese h ~ Marfa 

3. Pyracantha 6. Yaupon off, dry o 

The following six flowering shrubs — 

trees will give us blossoms and beaut) ie pen 






January to early fall (after which our™ 
grounds can still be beautified by @ 
greens and berry-bearing plants): 






1. Camellia 4. Dogwood 
2. Azalea 5. Althea 





3. Redbud 6. Crepe myrtle 

For getting such gorgeous beauty #° 
Lord offers us through these 16 plas 
His, why not spend now at least 7% 
for each acre you own? March is #? 
month to plant all of these plants. 
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Novel Sprinkler Irrigation 
System for Pasture Proves 


Profitable 


tlighly 


The novel aluminum pipe sprinkler 
irrigation system shown enables 
Mr. W. B. Price of Lubbock, Texas, 
to graze four to five times as many 
cattle between March and October 
as he could before installing the sys- 
tem in his Rocking A Ranch. 

The water is pumped from a 110- 
foot well into 4,500 feet of under- 
ground cement pipe with surface 


armer 

near Thibodaux, La., finds it pays to use the 
t lubricant for his tractor and farm machinery 

~ Marfak. It won’t jar off, melt down and drip 
off, dry out or cake up. It sticks to bearings longer, 
seals out grit and dirt. Popular Texaco Man N. J. 
Gaubert (right) and his assistant Ellis Ledet (left) 


give prompt in-the-field service. 


IT PAYS TO 





taps at regular intervals for connect- 
ing two easily movable sprinkler 
lines of aluminum pipe, each: 1,200 
feet long. 

In addition to operating a fine 
ranch, Mr. Price is the popular 
Texaco Man of Lubbock. He gives 
friendly service to many ranchers 
in his area. They know that it pays to 
farm with Texaco Products. 


Mr. J. C. Abbott (left), farm supt. of the J. A. 
McCorley Farm near Greenville, Texas, knows 
good motor oil and orders the economy-size drum 
of Havoline — the Heavy Duty, double-duty motor 
oil from Texaco Man C. D. Daniel. Havoline gives 
outstanding performance in Diesel engines, trac- 
tor engines, car and truck motors. It keeps them 
cleaner, better lubricated and so delivers more 
power. Texaco Driver C. D. Gipson is shown with 
Mr. Abbott. 


TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 


See newspaper for ti 


FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; 


New Orleans 6, La.; New York 1 
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See eee 


Whirling Sprays shown above cover a radius of 40 
feet. Main pipe, 1,200 feet long, can be moved to a new 
position by two men in 20 minutes because it is alumi- 
num. Below, the 85-h.p. motor that powers the pump 
gets Havoline, the motor oil that exceeds Heavy Duty 
requirements, stands up better and longer and keeps 
engines cleaner and sweeter running. Mr. C. A. Boyd 
is pouring in the Havoline. 


Sai aes teaiecaceae aia ee eee 








Timely, neighborly service — that's 
the kind Texaco Men give farmers and 
ranchers throughout the country. 
Texaco Man E. J. Nedbalek waves a 
friendly farewell to Mr. E. W. Sir- 
mon, successful farmer near Bay City, 
Texas, after delivering a tankful of 
Fire-Chief, the gasoline with superior 
“Fire-Power.” Farmers find Fire-Chief 
ensures low-cost operation. 


TEXAS 
COMPANY 


me and station. 


7, N. Y.; Norfork 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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‘hat is the one sure way to preserve our American Way of Life an ree 
What is th yt A Way of Lif d “F 
Enterprise”? It is by also “promoting the general welfare” by preserving 
every man’s freedom and right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 











ow Can We Save 
“The American Way”? 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


AM Johnson, who is a fine old 

country schoolmate of our own 

age, dropped by to have supper 
with us the other night. Sam has five 
brothers and four sisters; everybody 
in our neighborhood had big families 
in those days. So we had asked him 
to bring along two of his brothers— 
Paul, a successful country merchant, 
and the Rev. Peter Johnson, pastor of 
a fine country church. All three are 
upstanding, sound-thinking men 
whose fresh viewpoints we always 
welcome. 

“I see a great deal in the papers 
about saving “The American Way of 
Life,” said Sam after he settled down 
with his long-stemmed pipe. 


“I think nearly everybody is 
concerned about our good old- 
fashioned ‘American Way of Life,’” 
Sam continued. “But somehow there 
seems to be a powerful lot of differ- 
ent opinions about what this Way 
really is; also about what we can do 
to save it—if it can be saved in times 
like these.” 





“Sure it can be 
saved,” said Paul 
sharply. “But it 
won't be saved if 
* John L. Lewis and 
the greedy labor 
unions and the men 
they have under 
their thumbs keep 
trying to run the 
country all by themselves. What do 
you say about that, Peter?” 


Dr. Poe 


“What I'd say,” answered Peter, 
“is that it won’t be saved if Big La- 
bor runs the country nor if Big Busi- 
ness runs the country—” 


“No, and not even if we farmers 
run the country,” broke in Sam. 
“We farmers are partly laborers and 
partly capitalists. So I think we can 
see both sides pretty fairly. Still, we 
can be just as selfish as the next man 
if we get too much power. What we 
need is a real honest-to-God effort to 
give equal justice to all groups. Mr. 
Editor, you have a plank in your 
‘Progressive Farmer Platform’ about 


this, don’t you? Just how does it go?” 
“Fair prices for farmers, fair wages 
for labor, and fair profits for capital as 
a constant concern of every economic 
policy,” we quoted from memory. 


“It just seems to us,” continued 
the Editor, “that Labor, Business, 
and Agriculture must understand 
each other and help one another if 
we are going to save our ‘American 
Way of Life.” Twenty-five years ago 
it seemed as if Big Business had too 
much power, and Labor and Agricul- 
ture were the underdogs. That was 
bad for America. Recently Labor has 
seemed to have too much power, 
with all the rest of us as underdogs. 
That is also bad for America.” 

“That doctrine’s sound enough,” 
interjected the country preacher. “It 
was a wise man who said, ‘All power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” And let’s remember this: 
Too much power is destructive even 
to the man or group who acquires it. 
Take the 12 years from 1920 to 1932 
as an example. Was there ever an- 
other time when American Business 
had everything just to suit it—Presi- 
dents, Congress, tariffs, labor laws, 
banking laws, the whole administra- 
tion, with almost no drastic regula- 
tion or interference? Yet in the last 
three years of that period Business 
itself almost collapsed in the greatest 
panic in American history.” 


“Business indeed then had too 
much power,” we observed. “Busi- 
ness lost its head and we all crashed 
into a terrible Deflation. Now if La- 
bor gets too much power and its 
leaders insist on endless wage in- 
creases, we all may crash into a dis- 
astrous Inflation—an Inflation that 
probably won’t be half as bad as our 
great Deflation, but bad enough.” 

“I hope you won't think I’m 
preaching here away from my pul- 
pit,” interjected Peter, “but I am 
afraid all three groups—Labor, Busi- 
ness, and Agriculture—are just think- 
ing too much about their own selfish 
economic interests. Yes, and not 
enough about that fine old phrase, 
‘the general welfare, in the U. S. 
Constitution, that is basic in our 
‘American Way of Life.’ Yes—and 
what else? Free Enterprise, of course. 
But the American Way means a 
thousand times more than just that. 
It’s not just an economic doctrine— 
it’s a spiritual doctrine. It started 
with our Declaration of Independ- 
ence doctrine of everybody's equal 
right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’ and went straight on to 
Abraham Lincoln's appeal for ‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people’— a government al- 
ways concerned, you notice, with 
people—folks.” 


At this point the merchant 
brother who had been silent up to 
this time took over. “Speaking about 
folks,” he said, “let me confess some- 
thing. In the years just before the 
crash of ’29 I’m afraid we business- 
men got to thinking too much about 
machines and not enough about who 
would run them—these folks you are 
talking about. We installed great 
labor -saving machines and then 





found out the truth of what a wi 
writer then said, ‘Machines do ny 
buy goods.’ I know how I woke 
to that truth in my business abo, 
1931-32. Nor will I ever forget , 
new truth the famous Boston me. 
chant, Edward A. Filene, preach 
about that time. And if that ty 
isn’t fundamental in our ‘America 
Way of Life’ as we have to live j 
today, I don’t know what is, §ajj 
Mr. Filene: “To make every citizn, 
an adequate consumer is absolutely 
necessary to prosperity in our Mg 
chine Age.’ In 1929 farmers couldy} 
be ‘adequate consumers’ becang 
their prices dropped and kept drop 
ping—and there were no price 
ports. Laborers couldn’t be ‘ade 
quate consumers because (there be 
ing then no unemployment benefits 
as soon as one group lost its jobs, it: 
purchasing power stopped—and thi 
stopped business for other factories 
and so on in a vicious circle. I learned 
then that business prosperity é& 
pends essentially on the prosperity 
of farmers and laborers as our ‘ade 
quate consumers. ” 






























By this time it was growing la 
and the Rev. Peter wound up tk 
night’s discussion. Said he: “Woot 
row Wilson once said our county 
cannot be saved economically » 
less it is saved spiritually. Id s» 
the same thing about our ‘Ame 
can Way of Life.’ I know and ful 
approve all that is said about tk 
value of its economic aspects, it 
competitive system in business, et 
Take your own case, Mr. Editor. | 
know all the struggles you wet 
through as a farm boy and ever sine 
—working and saving and borrowing 
to start your company and to devebp 
it through all the years up to now.! 
agree with you when you say, as ya 
have always said, that the privat 
ownership of property—working ast 
saving in order to pay for one’s om 
house or farm or a part of one’s bus 
ness—is one of life’s heroic challenge 
that has both made America gel 
and made great Americans.” 





“For these reasons” neither yo 
nor I nor Paul believes in Comm 
nism. We do not believe in Soci 
ism. We want to defend, protet 
and preserve our ‘American Way @ 
Life’ including our competitive fom 
of business and the private own 
ship of property. But I say thir 


“The only way we can save # 
‘American Way of Life’ is by empl 
sizing not only its economic que 
ties, but also its spiritual qualitie- 
with Agriculture, Labor, and But 
ness working together for ‘the a FLL 
eral welfare’—the common goo © 
all. The American Way must not be wut 
concerned only about profits. It m# 
have a heart as well as a i I ANO 
must not only have ears for the ¢ , 
of the stock yh and the marke Male 
place, but also for ‘the needy whet y 
he crieth, the poor also, and him thé “wr 
hath no helper.’ For the poor it mi 
not condemn a righteous ‘secutit 
but only its abuses. The ‘Amenic® Me | 
Way of Life,’ as our fathers knew* 
was a Christian Way. And so itm 
be if we are to save it now or ee 
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Just right for the small farm ideal as a second tractor is 
this MM Avery 1 plow V Tractor. Matched machines avail- 
able for every farm chore. 
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R Tractor and 2 bottom MM Hi-Klearance plow covers trash 
better— provides greater clearance to prevent clogging 


As: a farmer-businessman you face many criti- 
cal problems, one of which is the need for 
greater production with fewer man-hours. You 
have to be able to meet tricky weather condi- 
tions—be ready to go when field or crop con- 
ditions are right. The shortage of good farm 
help makes it necessary for you to plan care- 
fully. You and your family may have to work 
longer hours, and you must make every minute 
count! For these reasons you carefully select 
your machine tools of production weigh 
all the advantages claimed .. . check carefully 
with your neighbors who own the type of 
equipment you plan on purchasing. Minne- 
apolis-Moline invites that kind of comparison. 

How do you compare farm machinery? First 





MM Avery 2-plow model BF Tractor and MM Avery Harrow 
assure uniform seedbed preparation at low cost. 


ither yo from your own experience. Then you get first- 
» Comm hand information from your neighbors who 
in Soci own and operate MM Visionlined Tractors and 

Modern Machines. M M’s reputation for greater 
|, protest dependability, lower operating and low mainten- 
n Way d ance costs should interest you. MM ‘Tractors 
itive fom and MM Modern Machines are Money- Makers 
te owne because they are matched machines . . . team- 
say this- mates that are engineered to work together to 
save 0 





The MM Bale-O-Matic delivers uniform square cornered 
beles that stay tied with wire. Operator of this 2-plow R 
tractor is the only manpower needed. 
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PMA MIM Tractors and matched machines are built to 
cut your farming costs— boost your farm profits! 





Universal Z Tractor and MM Tandem Disc 
arrow assure uniform penetration even on 
turns—tractor control angling while on the go. 
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Two LP gas-equipped 3-4 plow U Tractors with Quick-On—Quick-Off 


cultivators do a fust, clean, economical job of cultivating. 





produce more, at lower cost, and with less fatigue. 
Example: Quick-On—Quick-Off planting and 
cultivating tools minimize equipment invest- 
ment; MM Uni-Matic hydraulic power con- 
trols raise and lower machines by means of a 
single lever —finger tip controlled —and 
equipped with a Safety Lockout device for 
your protection. The Bale-O-Matic is the com- 
pletely automatic baler that requires only the 
tractor operator for production of uniform, 
wire-tied, square-cornered conventional bales. 

Whatever equipment you may need, whether 
it be a tractor or plowing, planting, cultivating 
or harvesting machinery—tractor-mounted or 
pull-behind implements—it will pay you well 
to look over the complete line of MM Tractors 
and Modern Machines. Check with MM owners 
in your community. You want dollar for dollar 
value, quality construction and long-life de- 
pendability in your equipment investment. You 
can expect more, and get more, of the quality 
features you want and need when you purchase 
Money- Making Modern Machines and Vision- 
lined Tractors carrying the Minneapolis- 
Moline trade-mark. 


Quality Control in MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1,MINNESOTA 





3-4 Plow Standard U and famous MM 
Wheatland Disc plow — now with im- 
proved, weighted rear end construction. 





OW TO 
MAKE MORE 


You make more money from cotton when 
you produce bigger yields per acre at lower 
cost per pound. That’s why it pays to use 
plenty of V-C Fertilizer. 

This better fertilizer is a complete, bal- 
anced blend of the plant foods your crop 
needs to develop vigorous root systems, tall 
sturdy stalks, healthy dark-green leaves and 
strong fruiting limbs that set and hold big 
yields. When you use V-C Fertilizer, your 


Don’t let boll weevils and other insects 
rob you of the big yields you produce with 
V-C Fertilizers. Protect your cotton with 
Black Leaf Insecticides—available as dust 
or spray concentrates of Toxaphene, DDT, 
Aldrin, BHC, and other materials. 

Black Leaf Cotton Dusts are manufac- 
tured to the right particle size. They do not 
float too long in the air nor drop too quickly 
to the ground. They settle and stick on the 


cotton gets off to an early start of rapid 


growth and then stays on the job making 


. 
= 
® 
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money for you. Both a good bottom croj 
and a good top crop are carried through t4 
maturity. Bolls are larger and easier to pic 
and you get better weight and turnout 0 
uniform, high-quality lint at the gin. 

Give your cotton the extra crop-produc 
ing power it needs to pay you extra cash 
Give every acre plenty of V-C Fertilizer! 


INSECTICIDES 


plant, covering leaf and square with ma 
mum protection. 

Black Leaf Cotton Sprays mix easily wit 
water for efficient, economical use. They co 
tain stable materials which insure agal 
breakdown or separation. 

Follow the insect control program recom 
mended by your local authorities and 
reliable, dependable Black Leaf Sprays § 
Dusts. It pays to protect your crop! 


the right com 


V-C Fertilizers and Black Leaf Insecticides a: 
bination to help you make more money from co 
big demand for these products this year. See 5 
today! Give him your order now and ask for 

Always use V-C Fertilizers to grow better cri 
Black Leaf products to protect your plants, anin 
from pests which destroy your profits! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL coRPORATIE 


Richmond, Va. ¢ Norfolk, Va. ¢ Greensboro, N.C. * Wilmington, N.C. ¢ Columbia, S.C. * — 
Savannah, Ga.* Montgomery, Ala. * Birmingham, Ala. * Jackson, Miss. ¢ Mempti's, Tenn. * = 
Orlando, Fla. ¢ Baltimore, Md. © Carteret,N.J. © £. St.Louis, Il. © Cir nati, 0. * 
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